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Alexander  Kaun 

BY  G.  R.  NOYES 

A  LEXANDER  KAUN  was  bom  in  Russia  on  October  30, 1889.  His  grand- 
/A  father  was  president  of  a  rabbinical  college  in  the  province  of 

-^Vilna;  his  father  taught  Hebrew  in  private  schools.  He  himself 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and  (1905-07)  at  the  Free  University  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Coming  to  this  country  he  taught  Hebrew  from  1909  to 
1916  at  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute.  In  the  spring  of  1913  he  studied 
at  the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1916.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  that  year  he  lectured  on  Russian  literature  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  On  January  20,  1916,  he  married  Valeria  Gretchen  Tracewell, 
of  Columbus,  Kansas.  Early  in  1917  for  the  sake  of  his  health  he  removed 
to  Berkeley,  California.  In  the  summer  he  lectured  in  the  University  of 
California  Summer  School.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Russian  at 
the  University  of  California  for  the  year  1917-18  and  at  the  same  time 
enrolled  as  a  graduate  student.  In  1918  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  Slavic  Languages  and  in  1923  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  After  1917  he  spent 
his  entire  life  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  at 
the  University  of  California,  becoming  Instructor  in  Russian  in  1919, 
Associate  in  Russian  in  1920,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  in  1923,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  in  1927,  and  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan¬ 
guages  in  1943.  In  1942  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  department. 
In  1943  Professor  Kaun  became  conscious  of  trouble  with  his  heart,  but 
he  continued  actively  at  work.  He  died  suddenly  on  June  22,  1944. 

From  May,  1932,  to  January,  1933,  Professor  Kaun  traveled  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  mainly  in  Slavic  countries;  at  Budapest  he  attended  the  Tenth 
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World  Congress  of  Pen  Clubs  as  a  delegate  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Russian- American  Institute  of  New  York;  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  School  of  Slavonic  Studies  of  the  University  of  London;  and  an 
honorary  advisor  of  the  Roerich  Museum  of  New  York.  Beginning  with 
the  autunm  of  1935  he  was  contributing  editor  of  Booths  Abroad,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  mainly  to  reviewing  recent  Russian  publications. 

By  temperament  and  tastes  Alexander  Kaun  was  an  artist  rather  than 
a  professor.  He  was  acutely  sensitive  to  literary  style  in  whatever  lan¬ 
guages  he  knew — ^and  he  knew  many.  Aside  from  Russian  and  English, 
he  read  with  varying  skill  French,  Italian,  German,  Yiddish,  Polish,  Bo¬ 
hemian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Ukrainian,  Church  Slavic,  and  Hebrew.  He 
had  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  beyond  the  high  school  stage,  and 
apparently  with  no  enthusiasm ;  I  do  not  think  that  classical  literature, 
whether  in  the  original  or  in  translation,  had  any  influence  on  him.  But 
Hebrew  was  a  vital  force  in  his  development.  He  had  learned  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  his  father,  who  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  became  fluent  in  it.  Even  while  living  in  Berkeley,  engrossed  in 
his  teaching  and  in  his  work  on  Russian  literature,  he  bought  quantities 
of  Hebrew  books,  promising  himself  that  he  would  resume  Hebrew 
reading  when  he  was  past  seventy.  Though  even  as  a  boy  he  had  ceased 
to  be  an  orthodox  Jew,  he  was  devoted  to  the  traditions  of  Jewish  culture; 
the  emotional  appeal  survived  even  though  intellectual  conviction  con¬ 
cerning  dogma  and  ritual  had  vanished.  The  phenomenon  is  familiar  to 
us  in  sceptics  who  once  were  earnest  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
or  of  some  Protestant  denomination.  Similarly  Kaun  could  be  moved — 
and  was  moved — by  historic  Christianity  and  its  rituals.  Attachment  to 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  as  it  existed  under  the  empire,  however, 
he  was  apt,  naturally  enough,  to  associate  with  anti-Semitism;  he  dis¬ 
trusted  it.  For  the  contemporary  Russian  Church,  completely  separate 
from  the  state,  he  had  no  small  sympathy.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by 
the  Bahai  movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  unity  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Russian  was  Kaun’s  native  language,  but  English  became  almost  a 
second  mother  tongue  to  him.  Though  he  cared  little  for  grammar  as 
a  science,  he  always  knew  whether  or  not  a  Russian  construction  was 
correct  and — ^what  constantly  surprised  me — ^he  could  explain  the  reasons 
why  it  was  correct  or  faulty  better  than  any  other  man  who  has  crossed 
my  path.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  more  by  mingling  with  educated 
Americans  than  by  formal  study,  he  acquired  a  similar  sense  for  English. 
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In  the  early  years  of  our  acquaintance  I  noted  that  in  conversation  or  in 
a  letter  his  English  was  not  only  correct  but  felicitous,  but  that  in  trans¬ 
lating  from  Russian  he  was  often  pitifully  clumsy.  From  this  clumsiness 
he  recovered,  but  his  style  never  became  absolutely  English  or  American. 
When  I  read  the  manuscript  of  his  latest  book,  Soviet  Ports  and  Poetry, 
I  felt  in  it  a  sort  of  foreign  warmth.  Good  writers  of  English  of  course 
are  by  no  means  cold;  they  may  glow  with  emotion.  But  the  spectrum 
of  Kaun’s  style  showed  lines  that  were  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Revision  that 
would  have  eliminated  those  lines  would  have  done  more  harm  than 
good:  the  grammar  and  the  idiom  were  correct  and  to  alter  the  tone 
would  have  destroyed  the  lively  individuality  of  the  work. 

Despite  his  mastery  of  English,  Kaun  never  developed  for  English 
literature  the  same  ardent  affection  that  he  felt  for  Russian.  Perhaps  read¬ 
ing  English  poetry  was  for  him  more  an  academic  exercise  than  a  joy. 
It  is  significant  that  he  confined  his  critical  writing  on  creative  literature 
exclusively  to  Russian  authors. 

Kaun  read  very  rapidly  and  formed  quick,  precise  judgments.  One 
might  disagree  with  his  verdicts  but  one  could  not  deny  his  insight  and 
his  sympathy.  Taken  as  a  whole  his  contributions  to  Bookj  Abroad  arc 
among  his  most  important  achievements.  They  arc  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  new  Russian  books  and  new  books  about  Russia.  Probably  no 
man  in  this  country  had  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  recent  Russian 
literature. 

The  three  books  on  which  Kaun’s  reputation  as  a  scholar  will  depend 
arc  Leonid  Andreyev,  a  Critical  Study  (1924),  Maxim  Gorily  and  his 
Russia  (1931),  and  Soviet  Poets  and  Poetry  (1943).  The  first  of  these 
volumes  is  his  doctoral  dissertation,  slightly  revised.  It  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  research,  piecing  together  from  a  multitude  of  small  sources 
a  detailed  biography  and  a  convincing  portrait  of  a  man  of  no  small 
force,  and  it  is  also  a  sympathetic  critical  study.  The  volume  on  Gorky 
is  to  my  mind  less  satisfactory.  The  earlier  chapters  arc  too  much  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Gorky’s  own  autobiographical  writings.  The  account  of  Gorky’s 
later  years  docs  not  seem  rounded  and  complete.  More  than  one  hundred 
pages  out  of  six  hundred  arc  devoted  to  the  relations  between  Gorky  and 
Lenin.  The  critical  interpretation  of  Gorky’s  stories  and  dramas  seems 
to  me  less  adequate  than  most  of  Kaun’s  critical  work;  the  subject  baffled 
him.  The  book  on  Soviet  poets  and  poetry  I  regard  as  Kaun’s  master¬ 
piece.  In  a  short  volume,  only  203  pages,  Kaun  manages  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  a  bcwildcringly  complex  topic  and — most  precious  quality 
in  a  critic — he  makes  even  the  most  inexpert  reader  wish  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  poets  whom  he  discusses.  This  study  was  to  be  the  fore- 
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runner  of  a  history  of  Soviet  literature  as  a  whole.  Kaunas  life  was  cut 
short  when  he  was  at  the  prime  of  his  powers. 

Kaun’s  enjoyment  of  art  was  not  limited  to  literature.  He  had  keen 
appreciation  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  all  schools  and  he  himself  used 
pencil  and  brush  with  no  small  skill.  To  music  he  was  devoted. 

Far  more  interested  in  literature  and  in  social  institutions  than  in 
language  and  pedagogy  and  academic  routine^  and  by  nature  unsyste¬ 
matic  in  his  habits,  Kaun  enjoyed  lecturing  to  outside  audiences  over 
which  he  had  no  responsibility  more  than  to  university  students,  and  in 
the  university  he  preferred  his  lecture  courses  on  Russian  literature  and 
Russian  institutions  to  his  classes  in  the  Russian  language.  As  a  speaker 
he  had  the  art  of  winning  the  attention  of  his  hearers  and  interesting 
them  in  his  topic.  He  brought  to  many  men  and  women  the  appeal  of 
young  Russia,  inspiring  and  aspiring.  And  yet  by  a  stern  effort  of  the 
will  he  made  himself  also  an  effective  teacher  of  the  Russian  language, 
with  its  elaborate  grammatical  system,  so  bafflingly  and  so  drearily  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  average  American  student.  He  became  a  careful  peda¬ 
gogue  and  a  conscientious  administrator  without  losing  the  charm  of  his 
personality. 

Fort  twenty-seven  years  Alexander  Kaun — or  Sasha,  as  his  friends 
all  called  him — lived  close  to  me;  lived  and  worked,  accomplished  much, 
acquired  just  fame  as  a  student  and  interpreter  of  Russian  literature  and 
of  Russia.  On  June  22  last  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  gave  a  talk  on 
the  future  boundaries  of  Russia  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  came  home  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
At  about  six  o’clock  his  wife  Valeria,  going  to  his  room,  found  him  dead, 
his  pencil  in  his  hand.  Shall  we  say  tritely  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived  ? 
I  do  not  think  so.  At  least  my  fondest  memories  of  him  are  not  of  a 
scholar,  teacher,  and  writer,  but  of  a  warm,  lovable,  companionable 
human  being;  a  man  not  without  frailties,  moody  and  irascible  at  times, 
then  again  sunny;  a  man  deep  versed  in  books  but  not  shallow  in  him¬ 
self.  I  like  best  to  picture  him  entertaining  our  little  Slavic  Society,  to 
which  all  the  students  of  any  Slavic  language  might  belong — and  most 
of  them  did  belong — ^at  his  “private  Riviera,”  a  rather  chilly  little  beach 
adjoining  his  cottage  at  Richmond.  The  boys  and  girls  toasted  wienies, 
bathed  in  the  turbid  water,  played  ball,  were  happy.  And  Sasha  Kaun 
and  Valeria  knew  how  to  make  them  happy;  they  mingled  with  them 
without  affectation  or  condescension;  they  were  boy  and  girl  along 
with  them. — University  of  California. 


Two  Filipinos  in  America 

BY  P.  C.  MORANTTE 
I 

SEVEN  years  ago  he  was  a  T.  B.  patient  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Los 
I  Angeles.  His  cheeks  were  hollow,  the  bones  on  his  face  stood  out 
painfully.  A  Johns  Hopkins  T.  B.  specialist  visiting  Los  Angeles 
saw  him.  He  shook  his  head.  The  young  patient’s  case  was  hopeless.  A 
Filipino  doctor,  who  had  gone  to  see  him  in  the  hospital  several  times, 
told  me:  “It’s  only  a  question  of  time.  Carlos  will  die.  I  do  not  know  what 
can  save  him.”  The  hospital  staff  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  his  body;  he  was  not  going  to  live  long,  they  all  believed. 
They  asked  him  about  his  nearest  of  kin,  and  he  told  them: 

“I  have  a  brother  in  Los  Angeles,  a  pantry  man,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is  now.  I  think  my  other  brother  is  working  in  the  fields  in 
Salinas,  but  I  am  not  sure.  You  need  not  bother  them.  When  I  die  give 
my  body  to  science,  I  give  it  to  the  medical  men ;  maybe  they  can  make 
use  of  it.”  The  hospital  authorities  asked  him  to  sign  a  paper;  he  gladly 
consented — legally  signed  his  body  away  in  the  interest  of  science. 

In  his  illness  he  was  bitter.  He  believed  that  the  cause  of  his  sickness 
was  the  cruel  economic  system.  He  was  a  common  laborer,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  had  he  been  earning  enough  money  to  buy  himself  some 
comfortable  clothes  and  to  pay  for  a  warm  room  and  regular  meals,  he 
would  not  have  caught  tuberculosis. 

Though  seriously  ill,  he  summoned  enough  strength  to  read  books 
and  magazines  that  would  answer  some  questions  rankling  in  his  mind: 
“Why  was  a  common  laborer  like  him  treated  with  indifference  in 
America  ?  Is  there  a  dearth  of  opportunities  for  people  like  him  ?  Why  ? 
Why?”  His  intense  reading  impelled  him  to  express  his  faith  in  labor, 
in  the  people,  in  democracy,  in  America.  He  wrote  poetry  and  sent  it 
to  Poetry  Magazine  in  Chicago,  then  edited  by  Harriet  Monroe.  Some 
of  it  was  published,  and  it  heartened  the  author. 

Two  American  girls  living  in  Los  Angeles — they  were  sisters — hap¬ 
pened  to  read  his  poems  and  liked  them  very  much.  They  went  over  to 
see  the  poet  in  the  hospital.  One  of  the  girls,  whose  name  was  Dorothy, 
told  him  that  he  had  talent  and  encouraged  him  to  keep  on  writing.  Both 
sisters  offered  to  help  him  in  any  way  they  could.  When  they  left  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  patient  resolved  that  he  must  not  die — not  yet.  He  urged  the 
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hospital  doctors  to  do  everything  they  could  for  him 

*.l  he  owrf  d,e  m  p.,™  (e,  H  ih,  s„Z?.T 

Z  S”  Eti."  “  “  '“•  ”<  “X 

hrJnY'''"^'?'  'I*'  *'  American  sisters  who  had  been 

gmg  him  flowers  and  fruits  and  candies,  took  care  of  him  affordino 

wth  scirs,  his  left  leg  lame.  His  brother  also  did  all  he  could  to  hein  him 
girls  not  only  took  care  of  him,  they  encouraged  hto  ^y^ 

it  the”'’  ‘*'2'  ‘"“Sht  him  many  thi  he  did  not  know 

about  the  writing  game.  He  wrote  short  stories,  pLms,  essavT  W 

reld  ““y  were  not.  The  girls  advised  him’^what  to 

m  him  and  continued  to  encourage  him.  Carey  McWilliaL  Louis 

cois  ie"r ^-y- 

For  two  years  I  lost  track  of  him.  Then  one  day  in  March  1943 1  saw 
his  name  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Carlos  Bulosan,  author  oL^  text 

Ken^TheTeirCi'tr''''!? 

H-  n  Pjw^ant,  Stephen  Vincent  Benct,  Booth  Tarkinirton 

Filiio  r't  "“t him  as  an^arrived” 
Fihpmo  yiter  but  also  a  reaffirmation  of  hi  faith  in  democmev  hi 

labor,  m  America.  Now  he  was  glad  he  was  an  articulal  “S  • 
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America.  Now  he  was  able  to  write  his  American  friends  and  me:  “I  am 
the  most  socially  articulate  Filipino  in  America. . . .  How  hard  a  jump 
it  was  from  the  peafields  of  California  to  a  place  in  American  writing 
. . .”  Since  then  he  has  been  publishing  short  stories  in  various  American 
periodicals  which  make  Americans  laugh  and  laugh;  also  articles  of 
social  importance  which  arc  beginning  to  stir  the  American  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  His  collection  of  riotous  stories,  The  Laughter  of  My  T other 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  1944),  which  has  gone  into  the  best-seller  class,  is  a 
book  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  times. 

President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  sent  for  Carlos  Bulosan.  He  wanted  to  sec  him  and  talk  to  him, 
and  as  a  form  of  recognition  of  the  young  man’s  humble  “articulations” 
in  America,  he  offered  him  a  position  as  technical  assistant  to  Col.  Carlos 
P.  Rdmulo,  Secretary  of  Information  and  Public  Relations  in  President 
Quezon’s  War  Cabinet. 

II 

Seven  years  ago  another  young  Filipino  living  in  New  York  was 
evicted  from  his  apartment.  He  left  his  things  with  some  friends  in 
Long  Island  and  took  temporary  quarters  in  a  rooming  house  on  West 
Thirtieth  Street.  An  American  friend  of  his  gave  him  four  dollars  a 
week  to  pay  for  his  room. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  doctor  in  Manila;  but  he  came  to 
America  in  1930,  determined  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  literary 
world.  His  father  wanted  him  to  be  cither  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer;  he 
would  even  have  preferred  to  have  him  act  as  supervisor  of  the  family 
real  estate  holdings,  collecting  rents  from  the  various  managers.  The 
young  man  did  not  like  such  work.  He  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  nothing 
else. 

When  he  won  $500  for  a  short  story  he  submitted  to  a  Manila  maga¬ 
zine  which  was  conducting  a  short  story  contest,  he  immediately  sailed 
for  America.  His  father  called  him  crazy.  “You  can’t  live  by  writing,” 
he  told  his  son.  “You  arc  crazy — ^writing  love  stories,  love  stories!  Phew — 
love  stories!”  The  young  man  did  not  care.  America  beckoned  him. 
America  is  the  place  for  writers,  he  said.  He  was  quite  aware  that  he 
would  meet  untold  difficulties  in  America,  especially  without  his  father’s 
material  support;  but  he  was  not  daunted. 

He  went  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  knew  an  American  pro¬ 
fessor  there,  who  had  taught  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and 
this  professor  helped  get  the  young  man  started  in  America.  He  went 
to  school  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  before  long  New  Mexico 
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was  proud  of  him.  He  was  writing  short  stories  and  at  the  same  time 
publishing  Clay,  a  mimeographed  magazine  in  which  William  Saroyan, 
Erskine  Caldwell,  Kay  Boyle,  Albert  Halper,  William  March  and  other 
writers  now  established  found  an  outlet  for  their  early  literary  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Though  the  young  Filipino  was  acclaimed  by  the  late  Edward  J. 
O’Brien,  the  celebrated  short-story  anthologist,  he  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  sell  his  writings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  stories  did  not  ring  the  bell, 
because  within  him  something  was  happening.  He  was  undergoing  an 
intellectual  transition:  he  was  trying  to  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner 
and  was  working  hard  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  writers  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Eventually  he  stopped  writing  short  stories  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  poetry.  Now  he  had  added  more  difficulties  to  his  apparent 
handicaps.  Keep  himself  in  school.?  Publish  a  magazine.?  And  live  on 
poetry.?  It  was  impossible;  so  he  quit  school,  discontinued  his  magazine, 
and  gambled  on  the  idea  of  making  money  and  winning  fame  by  writ¬ 
ing  poetry. 

After  two  years  in  New  Mexico,  he  left  for  New  York.  In  New  York 
he  found  a  number  of  American  friends,  some  of  them  writers,  some 
of  them  in  other  professions,  who  helped  him  in  his  ambition  to  achieve 
literary  recognition.  They  knew  he  was  not  an  American,  but  they  didn’t 
care  where  he  came  from,  what  his  nationality  was.  They  only  knew 
the  young  man  had  talent,  that  he  possessed  a  rare  gift  for  poetic  ex¬ 
pression,  that  he  had  something  to  contribute  to  American  letters. 

But  even  with  the  help  of  his  literary  friends,  still  he  failed  to  click. 
He  read  and  wrote  and  read  and  studied  and  wrote  poetry.  Some  of 
his  poems  he  was  able  to  sell  to  Poetry  Magazine,  Most  of  them  he 
couldn’t  sell.  Though  he  was  starving,  he  did  not  stop  writing.  “I  don’t 
give  a  damn,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  to  write  poetry.  I  am  a  poet,  and  I  know 
I’ll  be  recognized  in  America  as  a  poet.  All  I  need  is  time.” 

Time,  however,  was  working  against  him.  He  had  to  live,  and  in 
order  to  live  he  was  forced  to  do  odd  jobs,  menial  jobs.  He  worked  as  a 
waiter  in  restaurants.  He  would  work  a  few  weeks  and  when  he  had 
saved  up  a  little,  he  would  quit  and  write. 

In  1938  he  was  practically  living  on  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  a  janitor  in  an  apartment  house  in  the  Bronx.  The 
Irishman  had  read  his  poems  and  liked  them  very  much,  so  much  that 
he  offered  to  help  the  author — giving  him  four  dollars  a  week,  all  he 
could  afford.  But  he  had  faith  in  the  Filipino  poet.  “Some  day,”  the 
Irishman  said  to  the  young  man  from  the  Philippines,  “you  will  win  in 
America.  They  can’t  keep  a  good  poet  down.” 
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In  the  spring  of  1941  he  and  I  met  in  New  York  City.  I  invited  him 
to  have  dinner  with  me  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  near  the  Pennsylvania 
station.  I  knew  how  much  he  was  suffering.  He  was  thin  and  pale.  While 
we  were  eating  he  told  me:  “I  have  not  been  getting  enough  to  eat.  I 
am  a  very  poor  man,  you  know  that.” 

He  was  not  working  then.  He  had  a  little  money — 1250  awarded  him 
by  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Government  for  the  book  of  poems 
(“second  rate  poems”  to  quote  his  own  words)  which  he  entered  in  the 
First  Commonwealth  Literary  Contest  in  Manila.  Now  he  was  devoting 
all  his  time  to  writing  and  studying — ^writing  poems  and  studying 
poetry,  yes,  studying  all  the  poets,  from  Homer  to  E.  E.  Cummings. 

Then  in  September  1942  he  astounded  literary  America  with  his  book 
of  poems.  Have  Come,  Am  Here.  Literary  critics  of  international  repute 
acclaimed  his  work  unanimously,  hailed  him  as  a  genius.  It  took  him 
over  ten  years  of  intense  struggle  to  achieve  this  literary  recognition,  and 
he  got  it.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  awarded  him  a 
thousand-dollar  prize.  The  Guggenheim  Foundation  also  gave  him  an 
award.  The  jury  whose  duty  it  was  to  award  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Poetry  hesitated  between  two  deserving  claimants — the  famous  Robert 
Frost  and  the  young  Filipino  poet,  Jos^  Garcia  Villa.  Our  Philippine 
Government,  in  recognition  of  Villa’s  literary  efforts  in  America,  settled 
a  pension  on  him. 

The  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  is  proud  of 
Jos^  Garcia  Villa  and  Carlos  Bulosan,  who  represent  the  poetic  soul  of 
our  people  in  Pimencai.-— Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


“The  Lord  finds  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
ceal  His  identity  under  various  pseu¬ 
donyms  nowadays  in  order  to  do  his 
work.  .  .  .” — Ignazio  Silone. 

“A  few  years  ago  an  enterprise  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  University  of  Istanbul 
was  begun,  about  which  American  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  should  be  informed.  Un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Adnan,  a 
translation  has  been  under  way  of  the 
very  important  Leiden  Encyclopedia  of 
Islam.  So  far,  18  parts  of  80  pages  each 
have  reached  this  country.  Approximate¬ 
ly  200  parts  will  be  needed  to  complete 
this  whole  encyclopedia.  The  importance 


of  this  publication,  called  Islam  An- 
sihjopedisi,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
articles — geographical,  historical,  bio¬ 
graphical,  and  cultural — bearing  in  any 
way  on  Turkey  have  been  completely 
rewritten  by  Turkish  scholars.  The  very 
best  of  present  day  Turkish  scholarship 
is  going  into  this  work.  A  beginning  is 
being  made  at  Princeton  University  to 
translate  these  original  contributions  of 
Turkish  scholarship.  This  work  should 
be  completed  for  it  represents  Turkey’s 
most  important  contribution  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  intercultural  relations.** 
— News  Bulletin,  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education. 


The  German  Theater 
Since  1933 


BY  ERIC  RUSSELL  BENTLEY 

The  german  people,”  Goring  said  in  1939,  “fights  on  three  fronts: 
the  military  front,  the  economic  front,  and  the  intellectual  front.” 
The  United  Nations  are  coping  pretty  thoroughly  with  the  first 
two  fronts,  but  much  too  little  is  known  even  yet  about  the  third.  Of 
course  Nazi  methods  of  political  warfare  are  known  in  their  primary 
manifestations.  But  their  invasion  of  many  avenues  of  the  national  life 
not  so  exclusively  concerned  with  politics  remains  comparatively  un¬ 
known. 

The  Nazi  theater  is  an  example  of  an  intellectual  weapon  little  known 
to  the  outside  world.  Yet  the  theater  is  close  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
German  people.  To  judge  by  externals  one  would  say  that  the  German 
theater  remains  the  most  popular  and  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world. 
In  happier  days  the  Germans  had  established  theaters  in  all  their  leading 
cities,  theaters  too  firmly  grounded  to  yield  to  the  movies,  too  earnestly 
organized  to  yield  to  the  lowbrow.  The  Nazis  were  able  to  take  over 
a  network  of  theater  organizations  whLh  were  to  the  theater  of  any 
other  country — Russia  is  the  only  possible  exception — as  a  great  chain- 
store  is  to  a  village  candy  shop.  In  1944  we  arc  beginning  to  wonder  once 
more:  what  hope  is  there  for  the  German  theater?  From  1918  to  1933 
it  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  will  happen  after  this  war  ? 
To  a  great  extent  the  question  is  unanswerable,  for  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  seminal  forces  presumably  operative  among  the  Germans  now,  espe¬ 
cially  among  those  Germans  who  will  build  some  sort  of  new  order. 
Many  works  which  later  became  famous  were  written  though  not  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  last  war:  what  plays  may  not  have  been  written  or 
inspired  in  the  Germany  of  the  Second  World  War?  Then  there  is  the 
drama  of  the  exiles,  a  subject  in  itself,  which  I  shall  treat  elsewhere. 
First  the  evolution  of  the  theater  under  the  Nazis  should  be  described; 
after  all,  the  post-war  dramatists  will  have  to  continue  where  the  Nazis 
leave  off. 

“There  is  no  portion  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  people,”  writes 
a  Nazi,  “which  National  Socialism  has  not  revolutionized.”  The  theater, 
indeed,  was  the  last  province  which  could  expect  to  be  left  alone,  for  it 
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employed  many  Jews,  both  famous  and  obscure;  it  encouraged  modern¬ 
ism  in  content  and  design;  it  was  often  revolutionary  in  both  a  political 
and  a  cultural  sense.  Moreover  Nazism  has  a  special  relation  to  the  the¬ 
ater,  being  itself  in  so  many  ways  theatrical.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  leading  Nazis  are  thwarted  artists.  As  actors,  impresarios,  and 
stage-managers,  however,  they  have  not  been  frustrated,  since  their  taste 
in  drama  was  wholly  determined  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  box- 
office.  But  this  is  metaphor.  The  fact  that  Hitler  and  Goebbels  maintain 
a  personal  contact  with  the  theater  is  not.  Goring,  who  married  an  actress, 
speaks  of  the  Prussian  state  theaters  as  his  own.  The  Germans  are  among 
the  few  peoples  who  need  not  complain  of  the  indifference  of  their 
government  to  drama. 

In  1933  the  Nazis  did  not  for  a  moment  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  theater.  A  Reich  Chamber  of  the  Theater  took  its  place  beside  the 
other  six  departments  of  Goebbels*  Reich  Chamber  of  Culture.  The  the¬ 
ater  was  centralized,  purged  of  Jews,  and  regulated  by  the  little  artist 
manquL  A  leading  magazine — Die  Biihne — ^was  Nazified,  and  a  deluge 
of  propaganda  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  completely  new  theater  with 
“folkish”  values  and  entirely  purified  of  Jewish-plutocratic-democratic- 
communistic  decadence.  Die  Biihne  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  In  its 
pages  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Theater  exchanges  congratu¬ 
latory  telegrams  with  Hitler  and  Goebbels  every  time  there  is  a  birth¬ 
day  in  the  happy  Nazi  family.  He  writes  magniloquent  editorials  ending 
‘Heil  mein  Fiihrer!*  and  containing  such  remarks  as 

“.  .  .  I  give  thanks  for  all  that  the  first  artist  of  Germany  has  given  to  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  German  drama  in  all  these  years.  We  can  repay  our  beloved  Fuhrer  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  millennial  dream  of  the  Germans  only  through  unwavering 
fidelity  and  love.” 

The  demand  for  a  new  drama  continued  for  at  least  two  years  and 
reached  a  sort  of  climax  when  Rainer  Schlosser,  then  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Theater,  published  a  book  entitled  The  People  and  its 
Stage  in  which  he  said: 

.  .  one  need  only  think  of  the  material  and  spiritual  promotion  of  our  theater 
by  the  Reich,  of  Bayreuth,  of  the  Reich  Chamber  of  Culture  which  Reichminister 
Goebbels  created:  in  the  end  the  situation  is  that  every  man  of  art  must  affirm  the 
state,  for  otherwise  he  would  renounce  himself.” 

Much  of  this  sort  of  writing  is  sheer  mystification,  and  no  actual 
artistic  achievement  is  cited.  It  was  not  till  1938  that  a  full-length  state¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  view  that  Germany  now  actually  had  a  new  drama. 
This  came  in  a  book  called  German  Drama  of  Today  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Wanderscheck.  Lxx)k  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  New  York  Public 
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Library  for  a  standard  work  on  modern  German  drama,  and  this  is  all 
you  will  Hnd.  It  should  be  read.  It  contains  a  long  list  of  dramatists 
and  many  pages  of  panegyric  in  the  jargon  of  the  Nazi  professor  (a 
gentleman  who  will  soon  need  dealing  with).  But  Dr.  Wanderscheck 
makes  one  mistake.  He  provides  copious  extracts  from  the  plays  he  men¬ 
tions;  having  read  the  extracts,  no  critic  could  wish  to  know — or  read- 
more. 

Dr.  Wanderscheck  has,  however,  a  strategy,  which  is  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  previous  generation  of  German  writers  hy  name,  though 
actually  the  opening  pages  of  the  book  are  a  thinly-veiled  attack  on 
Bertolt  Brecht.  Further:  except  for  routine  praise  of  the  classics,  approval 
is  reserved  for  a  few  proto-Nazis  such  as  Paul  Ernst  and  above  all  for 
the  multitude  of  party  hacks.  Observe  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Wander- 
scheck  proves  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic  revival: 

“The  stages  in  the  re-conquest  of  the  theater  for  the  national  culture  are 
reflected  in  the  Reich  Theater  Festivals  ...  In  1934  Dresden  made  the  first  step: 
the  decision  to  make  a  nevtr  start,  preparedness  to  act,  determination  to  reach  a  goal. 
In  1935  Hamburg  made  the  first  strides  towards  a  National  Socialist  Theater  with 
its  Dietrich  Eckhart  productions.  In  1936  the  political  drama  which  the  age  demands 
at  last  broke  through:  the  plays  of  Hanns  Johst,  Friedrich  Bethge,  and  Eberhart 
Wolfgang  MoUer  helped  the  ^rman  drama  choose  its  vocation  and  its  ultimate 
nature.  In  1937  real  Carman  drama  was  presented  in  a  suitable  form  in  West  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1938  the  first  Reich  Theater  Festival  in  Vienna  meant  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  German  acting.  Second  only  to  these  festivals,  the  Hider  Youth  Festivals 
and  the  provincial  (Gau)  festivals  have  pracdcally  become  schools  of  dramaturgy.” 

The  reader  can  imagine  how  easy  it  is  for  Dr.  Wanderscheck  to  prove 
anything  at  all  about  Nazi  culture;  he  need  only  enumerate  the  festivals 
and  other  antics  of  these  charlatans  who  have  taken  over  a  national  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Nazi  dramatists — Johst,  Euringer,  Zerkaulen,  Angermayer — 
were  never  very  distinguished,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  they  have  made 
any  kind  of  headway  in  the  last  years.  Yet  these  and  many  others  of  even 
less  achievement  are  spoken  of  in  a  tone  which  we  decadent  critics  reserve 
for  the  greatest  (“. . .  the  great  epic  poet  Hanns  Friedrich  Blunck,  creator 
of  the  Urv'dtcrsaga,  renewer  of  the  folk-tale,  inventor  of  the  great,  etc., 
etc.),  and  all  leads  to  the  triumphant  conclusion:  “The  might  of  the  Folk- 
Drama  strengthens  the  will  of  marching  youth,  a  believing,  yea-saying 
manhood  which  at  the  Reich  Theater  Festivals  took  its  stand  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  art  suited  to  a  folkish  community  (vdlkische  Gemeinschaft).” 

Do  the  Germans  take  all  this  party  propaganda  at  its  face  value? 
The  evidence  of  the  less  official  theater  journalism  and  of  theater  pro¬ 
grams  is  that  they  do  not.  Here  is  the  program  of  a  provincial  playhouse 
in  Germany,  1940: 
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Monday:  Love,  Love. 

Tuesday:  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Wednesday:  Love,  Love. 

Thursday:  The  Clumsy  Augustine. 

Friday:  Grass  Widows. 

Saturday:  The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Eyes. 

Sunday:  The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Eyes. 

Sunday  evening:  Kleist’s  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Hamburg. 

Aside  from  the  two  classics  in  this  schedule,  the  whole  list  consists  of 
light  farce  and  musical  comedy.  This  is  typical.  The  Nazis  have  not 
deflected  the  taste  of  the  small-bourgeoisie  from  the  old  sentimental 
channels  of  Kitsch.  But  neither,  it  may  be  allowed,  have  they  driven  the 
classics  from  the  stage:  does  this  mean  that  there  is  a  case  for  Nazi  the¬ 
atrical  policy  after  all  ? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Hitler’s  two  favorite  musical-dramatic  predi¬ 
lections  arc  Franz  Lchar  and  Richard  Wagner,  a  composer  of  musical 
Kitsch  and  a  “classic.”  I  cannot  here  rc-open  the  Hitlcr-Wagncr  dis¬ 
cussion  except  to  remark  that  Wagner  is  the  illustration  par  excellence 
of  the  Nazi  way  of  exploiting  the  classics;  those  who  arc  inclined  to 
defend  the  German  theater  today  should  notice  why  the  classics  have 
not  disappeared.  Wagner’s  picture,  pictures  of  Hitler  at  Bayreuth,  of 
Cosima  and  Winifred,  turn  up  again  and  again  not  merely  in  the  music 
but  in  the  theater  journals.  Rainer  Schlosscr  himself  declared  that  opera 
had  a  unique  national-political  significance  since  in  the  supra-rational 
experience  of  Wagner’s  Gesamthj4nstwer\  you  come  to  know  the  other¬ 
wise  inaccessible  depths  of  the  race-soul.  The  editors  of  Das  Theater 
write  in  the  following  vein  whenever  Wagner  is  mentioned: 

“Wc  bow  our  heads  in  humility  and  gratitude  for  the  majesty  of  Richard 

Wagner’s  creation  of  genius — the  Gesamt\unstwer/^." 

Wagner  is  the  Nazis’  easiest  prey.  He  almost  asked  for  it.  But  he  is 
only  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  have  had  more  and 
more  to  fall  back  on  the  more  amenable  classics  of  German  dramatic 
literature.  Wagner,  they  say,  created  in  his  tiny  Reich  of  Bayreuth  the 
model  for  the  great  Reich  of  Adolf  Hitler.  “The  Prussian  Kleist  is  the 
herald  of  that  process  of  Folk-making  which  the  Austrian  Hitler  has 
brought  to  completion  in  practice.”  “At  a  time  of  national  degradation 
Schiller  enunciated  his  ideal  of  citizenship:  through  Adolf  Hitler  it  has 
become  a  reality.”  This  is  the  way  the  party  conceals  the  poverty  of 
Nazi  drama. 

In  recent  years,  then,  the  Nazi  drama  has  been  losing  out  to  the 
rival  extremes  of  Kitsch  and  the  classics,  especially  Kitsch.  But  while 
the  Nazi  renaissance  was  certainly  abortive,  the  Nazi  theater  organiza- 
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tions  have  been  very  much  alive.  When  war  broke  out  in  1939,  Die 
Biihne,  which  speaks  for  the  party,  quoted  Hitler  as  saying  that  the  arts 
had  to  be  cultivated  at  all  times,  quoted  Eberhard  Wolfgang  Moller  as 
saying  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Greeks  tragedy  would  be  possible, 
stated  that  “the  theaters  were  prepared  in  peacetime  for  transfer  to  a  war 
footing,”  and  rejoiced  that,  in  comparison  with  the  last  war,  “the  theater 
organization  is  stricter,  the  appropriate  propaganda  methods  are  now  for 
the  first  time  evolved.”  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Theater 
made  it  clear  that  the  war  on  the  theater-front  would  continue  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor. 

In  short,  it  would  be  an  error  to  dismiss  the  Nazi  theater  with  a  shrug. 
It  has  produced  no  important  works  of  art;  it  has  not  won  the  support 
of  popular  audiences.  But  it  is  a  part  of  Nazi  organization  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes. — Gambier,  Ohio. 


Satanism  in  Celine 

BY  HARRY  SLOCHOWER 

10UIS  FERDINAND  CELINE  belongs  with  the  most  unreserved  negativists 
in  all  literature.  In  his  work,  one  does  not  find  any  of  the  “escapes” 
^offered  by  traditional  pessimists.  Celine’s  people  are  seldom  re¬ 
leased  by  weeping  or  laughter.  They  are  never  raised  by  the  dignity  of 
the  tragic  which  brings  solace  to  Leopardi.  Esthetic  and  ethical  identifi¬ 
cation,  which  introduced  relief  into  Schopenhauer’s  martial  world,  are 
barred  for  Celine’s  non-communicative  characters.  Among  contempo¬ 
rary  negativists,  such  as  Robinson  Jeffers  and  Faulkner,  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  man’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  cosmic  powers  gains  him  at 
least  human  status.  For  Celine,  the  fight  is  against  an  ignoble  opponent. 
It  is  a  struggle  with  pettiness  and  meanness  carried  on  in  the  miasmic 
atmosphere  of  a  universal  cloaca.  In  Kafka  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  alone- 
ness  is  at  least  relational.  In  Celine,  it  is  absolute.  “It’s  maddening,”  he 
writes,  “to  realize  how  completely  men  are  walled  away  from  each 
other,  like  so  many  houses.” 

I 

As  with  Kafka  and  Wolfe,  Celine’s  theme  of  isolation  appears  in  his 
inability  to  get  away  from  the  “I.”  “Try  as  I  might  to  lose  my  way. 
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so  as  not  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  my  own  life,  I  kept  coming 
up  against  it  everywhere.  I  met  myself  at  every  turn.”  This  element  of 
subjectiveness  appears  in  the  “personal”  structure  of  Celine’s  work  as 
well.  In  his  technique,  too,  he  would  deny  connection.  In  reading  his 
novels,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  the  “I”  thinks  is 
happening  and  the  objective  occurrence  itself. 

Journey  To  The  End  Of  The  Night  and  Death  On  The  Installment 
Plan  are  autobiographical  accounts  of  his  proletarian  origin,  and  of  his 
participation  in  the  First  World  War  from  which  he  came  away  with 
a  roaring  in  his  head  which,  Celine  notes,  has  never  left  him  since. 
These  experiences  have  possibly  provided  the  emotional  sources  for 
Celine’s  bitter  attack  on  modern  mechanism  which  either  suppresses 
individuality  to  the  point  where  it  induces  mental  anarchy,  or  permits 
“order”  by  making  man  into  a  galley-slave.  One  can  escape  inner  chaos 
only  by  falling  into  wooden  coordination.  Even  “our  dreams  will  some 
day  be  suppressed.”  This  offers  special  difficulties  for  the  writer: 

“The  position  of  Man,  in  the  middle  of  his  rubbish  heap  of  laws,  customs, 
desires,  tangled  and  suppressed  instincts,  has  become  so  perilous,  so  pre¬ 
carious,  so  artificial,  so  arbitrary,  so  tragic  and  so  grotesque  that  literature 
has  never  been  so  easy  to  conceive  as  at  present,  but  also  never  so  difhcult 
to  sustain.” 

Journey  To  The  End  Of  T he  Night  is  a  travelogue  through  the  gutter 
of  the  twentieth  century,  a  journey  through  a  hellish  terrain  in  which 
everything  is  at  war  with  everything  else.  Celine’s  Parisian  underworld 
is  more  consistently  “underground”  than  are  Joyce’s  Dublin  pubs,  Do- 
blin’s  lumpenproletarian  Berlin,  Farrell’s  Chicago  slums  or  Dos  Passos’ 
American  lower  depths.  Suspicion,  avarice,  hypocrisy  extend  to  all,  even 
to  parents  and  friends, — all  cogs  in  an  inhuman  machine.  They  are  the 
pattern  for  all  aspects  of  our  civilization,  for  colonial  Africa,  as  well  as 
for  industrialized  America.  After  completion  of  his  Journey,  Celine 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union.  His  evaluation  of  its  efforts  are  particularly 
revealing  for  his  satanistic  monism.  Mea  Culpa  (which  records  his  ap¬ 
praisal)  begins  by  hailing  the  Soviet  elimination  of  the  privileged  classes. 
He  himself  exhorts  us  to  “stamp  out  this  whole  rotten  filth!”  But,  Celine 
continues,  the  Soviet  system  has  merely  substituted  another  form  of 
regimentation:  “Slightly  different  rubber  stamps,  that’s  all!”  If  anything, 
injustice  is  now  more  horrible  “because  it  is  even  more  anonymous, 
water-tight,  perfected,  intractable.”  Alongside  the  argument  that  the 
Russians  have  been  standardized,  Celine  complains  that  they  have  also 
been  made  too  individualistic.  “This  basic  individualism  directs  the 
whole  farce,  in  spite  of  everything,  undermines  everything,  corrupts 
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everything.”  To  the  dual  charge  that  the  Soviets  have  both  collectivized 
and  individualized  everything,  Celine  adds  another  which  possibly  sug¬ 
gests  his  basic  resistance:  the  assumption  that  social  conditions,  not  man’s 
nature,  are  responsible  for  his  sewer-life,  the  assumption  that  man  can 
be  perfected,  that  happiness  is  possible.  But  there  is  no  way  by  which 
human  nature  can  be  changed.  The  “Real  Revolution,”  he  maintains, 
would  consist  in  confessing  that  we  are  all  “despoilers,  cheats,  slobs.” 

In  the  Journey,  evil  is  concretized  through  Robinson,  the  narrator’s 
friend  and  double.  Robinson  has  the  face  of  a  murderer  and  he  kills 
mechanically.  He  is  realistically  drawn;  yet,  the  way  he  suddenly  bobs 
up  out  of  nowhere  and  disappears  just  as  suddenly  points  to  a  “role.”  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  element  of  destructive  action  lacking  the  repentant 
after-thought.  Robinson  approximates  pure  physics  without  ethics,  a 
representation  of  conscienceless  brutality.  His  recurrent  crisscrossing  of 
the  narrator’s  path  suggests  the  inevitability  and  ubiquitousness  of  evil 
in  the  nature  of  things.  He  is  Ferdinand’s  alter  ego,  his  “tough,”  insen¬ 
sate  self,  the  “man  of  guts,”  without  conscience  and  therefore  without 
a  sense  of  guilt.  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Robinson  is  killed,  but  the  bullet 
remains  in  his  spinal  column.  In  Death  On  The  Installment  Plan,  Celine 
discards  the  dualism  of  Ferdinand-Robinson.  Society  and  human  nature 
as  a  whole  become  the  vehicle  of  evil.  In  this  novel,  Celine  goes  back  to 
his  childhood  and  adolescence,  as  if  to  examine  the  base  of  the  later 
night-journey.  It  is  shown  in  still  blacker  colors.  The  road  back  as  well 
as  the  journey  ahead  leads  into  an  endless  darkness,  in  which  life  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  process  of  dying  in  installments. 

II 

Celine’s  conception  of  human  nature  is  a  kind  of  truncated  Catholi¬ 
cism.  “The  practical  superiority  of  the  great  Christian  religions,”  he 
writes,  “was  that  they  did  not  try  to  sugar-coat  the  pill.  .  .  .  They  just 
seized  man  in  his  cradle,  and  broke  the  bad  news  to  him,  without  reser¬ 
vation.  They  told  him:  ‘You  little  shapeless  stinker  you,  you  can  never 

be  anything  but  filth.  By  birth  you  are  nothing  but  merde _ so  filthy, 

so  excremental,  so  unbelievable.’  ”  He  characterizes  the  communist  as¬ 
sumption  that  all  men  might  be  good  and  happy  as  the  “big  fraud.” 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  perfect  man,  it  would  be  bad  because  men 
need  the  scapegoat,  need  to  have  somebody  “to  crack  down  on.”  Their 
only  virtuous  passion  is  the  passion  for  extirpation.  “When  even  the 
right  to  destroy  is  taken  away  . . .  that  would  make  life  intolerable.” 

Celine’s  favorite  metaphors  communicate  his  “evacuative”  scheme  of 
values.  They  are  cathartic,  ejaculativc,  eschatalogical;  they  arc  a  scries 
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of  discharges.  They  are  the  idiom  of  his  negatory  code  which  proclaims 
a  universal  purge.  The  sole  remedy  is  a  hygienic  “cleansing  by  the  Idea.” 
This  Idea  calls  for 

“wars  for  which  one  can  never  know  why  and  wherefore  ....  More  and 
more  devastating  ....  leaving  no  one  untouched  .  .  .  with  everybody 
dying  ...  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Earth.” 

Celine’s  cloaca  lacks  the  Ecclesia.  His  original  sin  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  grace  and  redemption.  His  only  value  is  the  value  of  rejection. 
Exile  is  made  into  a  home  by  showing  the  whole  world  as  exposed. 
Paul  Valery,  likening  mankind  to  “a  swarm  of  insensate  and  wretched 
insects,”  yet  acknowledging  its  capacity  for  lucid  reasoning.  And  amidst 
his  negativism,  Robinson  Jeffers  has  recourse  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
eagle, — captive,  blind,  yet  with  a  vision  of  “the  greater  world”  even  after 
death.  Cdine  makes  no  such  concession. 

One  is  tempted  to  stop  here  and  join  the  judgment  of  critics  who 
see  in  Celine  simply  a  universal  debunker.  However,  the  judgment  is 
valid  only  if  we  accept  the  case  which  Celine  makes  out  for  himself.  But 
it  is  precisely  Celine’s  thorough  self-castigation  which  suggests  a  dia¬ 
lectical  reservation.  Celine  is  eager  to  condenm  mankind  and  himself, — 
so  eager  that  his  work  takes  on  the  nature  of  a  long  confession.  It  is  not 
the  confession  of  a  repentant.  The  admission  of  sin  and  crime  is  made 
in  the  manner  of  a  provocative  challenge.  He  confesses  with  a  snarl  and 
a  “do  me  something”  impudence.  Despite  the  mechanistic  devil,  his 
characters  are  not  passive  resultants,  as  is  the  case  in  Dos  Passos.  Celine’s 
people  are  truculent.  They  react  with  passion,  make  war  against  one 
another  using  spite  and  treachery.  There  is  an  explosive  tension  in  his 
style,  an  impatient  spewing  of  venom.  People  behave  as  devils  in  a  world 
ruled  by  Mephisto.  They  have  been  mechanized,  but  mechanized  to  act 
devilishly  alike. 

But  Celine’s  denouement  is  too  virile  and  violent  for  mere  misan¬ 
thropy.  His  mode  does  not  have  the  cool  detachment  and  distance  of  our 
great  satirists.  Celine  wraps  himself  up  with  his  object  as  he  snaps  at  it. 
He  embraces  it  feverishly  as  he  smears  it.  He  keeps  coming  back  to  the 
same  point,  as  if  he  needed,  again  and  again,  to  convince  us  and  himself. 
He  is  loath  to  “let  go.”  C61ine’s  syntax  does  not  have  the  “breaks”  of 
Joyce,  Doblin  and  Dos  Passos.  His  manner  is  to  crowd  his  metaphors, 
to  press  the  whole  into  one  long  sentence  of  fierce  ejaculations. 

Celine’s  constant  and  exaggerated  self-exposure  expresses  the  Gar¬ 
gantuan  agony  of  man  living  in  a  destructive,  exploitive  scheme.  He 
traces  it  to  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man.  But,  as  he  wallows  in  the 
sewer  into  which  he  would  drag  us  as  well,  one  can  sense  an  unspoken 
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hope  that  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  satanic  road,  there  may  be  a 
clearing.  More  direct  clues  are  offered  by  Celine’s  personal  biography. 
His  doctoral  dissertation  was  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  physician  Ignaz 
Philip  Semmelweis.  The  work  is  a  tribute  to  a  man  who,  as  Celine  states, 
was  moved  “by  his  consuming  pity  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  distress 
of  his  patients.”  Celine  clearly  identifies  himself  with  Semmelweis,  to 
whom  the  world  refused  to  accord  recognition.  His  life,  the  author  would 
show,  “demonstrates  for  us  the  danger  of  too  much  good-will  toward 
men.”  Celine  himself  later  began  to  practice  medicine — a  profession 
direedy  concerned  with  the  alleviation  of  suffering — among  the  poor  in 
Montmartre. 

In  his  novels,  to  be  sure,  Celine  discloses  a  minimum  of  such  “weak¬ 
nesses.”  Yet,  here  and  there,  he  allows  a  flash  of  loyalty  and  tenderness 
to  rend  his  darkness.  When  in  Death  On  The  Installment  Plan,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  consulted  in  his  work,  he  feels  a  warm 
gratitude  for  being  considered  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  might 
share  and  co-operate.  Then  there  is  the  pledge  in  the  Journey  made  to 
Molly,  the  waitress,  whom  Ferdinand  met  in  America. 

“Good  admirable  Molly.  I  should  like  her,  if  she  ever  reads  these  lines  of 
mine,  to  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not  changed  towards  her,  that  I  love 
her  still  and  always  shall,  in  my  own  way;  that  she  can  come  to  me  here, 
whenever  she  may  care  to,  and  share  my  bed  and  my  furtive  destiny. 

If  she  is  no  longer  beautiful,  ah  well,  no  matter!  The  more’s  the  pity,  we’ll 
manage  somehow.  I’ve  kept  so  much  of  her  beauty  with  me  still,  so  warm, 
so  much  alive  ...  If  tomorrow  death  came  to  take  me,  I  know  I  should  not 
be  as  heavy,  or  as  ugly,  or  as  hard,  as  the  others  are,  because  of  all  the 
kindness  and  the  dreams  Molly  made  me  a  present  of  during  those  few 
months  in  the  United  States.” 

One  senses  in  such  incidents  that  Celine  reacts  so  violently  because  he 
would  participate  so  fully,  that  he  scorns  mechanical  disunity  so  much 
because  he  yearns  for  unity.  Mea  Culpa  contains  a  passage  which  reveals 
an  almost  Catholic  norm.  “During  the  Middle  Ages,”  Celine  writes, 
“we  were  much  closer  to  becoming  united  than  we  are  today.  The  myth 
was  much  better  in  a  framework  of  living  poetry,  much  more  intimate.” 
Celine  is  an  atheist  in  spiritual  agony,  an  anarchist  disgusted  with  egoism. 
His  arraignment  is  self-flagellation.  He  calls  the  work  which  contains 
some  of  his  bitterest  judgments  Mea  Culpa.  He  rejects  the  world,  and 
assumes  as  pseudonym  “Celine,”  the  name  of  his  mother.  Thus  did 
Joyce-Dedalus  begin  by  repudiating  his  mother  and  end  with  affirma¬ 
tion  of  Molly,  the  Earth-Mother. 

On  the  basis  of  Celine’s  inverted  humanism  alone  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  the  rumors  of  his  conversion  to  Fascism.  One  can  understand 
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that  he  might  feel  a  kinship  with  the  fascist  contempt  for  the  masses,  its 
antisemitism  and  nihilistic  “Idea.”  But  Celine’s  total  disbelief  can  not 
well  be  harmonized  with  Fascism’s  avowed  positive  norms  of  “Blood 
and  Soil,”  faith  in  leadership  and  in  historical  rejuvenation.  Celine’s 
unqualified  denigration  is  more  representative  of  the  disillusionment 
and  absence  of  afl&rmative  belief  which  have  spelled  the  collapse  of 
France.  Even  here,  Celine’s  truculence  stands  in  the  way  of  identifying 
him  with  the  apathetic  resignation  which  accompanied  this  collapse. 
Reports  have  it  that  Celine  has  been  confined  to  a  sanitarium.  Neither 
Fascism  nor  the  Vichy  surrender  seem  to  have  “integrated”  the  author 
of  Mea  Culpa. — Broof^lyn  College. 


Polish  Exile  Writers 

BY  ANTONI  GRONOWICZ 

The  bloody  month  of  September,  1939,  wiped  the  Republic  of  Poland 
off  the  map  of  Europe  and  left  its  people  in  the  mire  of  Nazi  op¬ 
pression.  German  Imperialism,  which  for  a  thousand  years  had 
striven  in  vain  to  destroy  Poland,  finally  got  the  idea  that  it  might  achieve 
its  end  by  the  destruction  of  Polish  culture  and  of  the  disciples  of  Poland’s 
long  cultural  heritage.  Accordingly,  all  schools  and  universities  were 
closed,  and  all  library  collections  either  burned  or  transferred  to  Ger¬ 
many.  In  their  stead  the  Germans  set  up  concentration  camps  where  the 
intellectuals  perished  in  ever  growing  numbers.  There  were  writers  who 
escaped  from  Nazi  captivity,  like  the  poet  Kazimierz  P.  Tetmajer  (whose 
delightful  Tales  of  the  Tatras  recently  made  its  appearance  in  American 
bookstores),  only  to  starve  to  death  in  the  pillaged  and  deserted  Polish 
towns  (Tetmajer,  it  is  known,  was  found  dead  of  starvation  in  a  Warsaw 
street  in  December,  1940).  Others,  if  they  are  still  alive,  are  rotting  in 
German  concentration  camps,  like  the  excellent  novelist  Leon  Kruez- 
kowski,  or  the  old  critic-philosopher  and  educator  of  several  literary  gen¬ 
erations,  Karel  Irzykowski.  Some  perished  with  rifle  in  hand,  among 
them  the  thirty-three-year-old  verse  writer,  Edward  Szymanski  and  the 
modernist  poet  Jozef  Czechowicz.  Tadeusz  Boy-Zelenski,  eminent  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  French  classics,  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  firing  squad 
in  Lwow.  The  sole  crime  of  these  writers,  teachers  and  scholars  had  been 
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their  love  of  wisdom  and  beauty.  Some  of  them  managed  to  escape  from 
the  country  and  reach  New  York,  Lx)ndon,  Moscow  or  Palestine. 

In  the  last-mentioned  country,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  for¬ 
mer  professors  from  Polish  universities,  journalists  and  political  exiles, 
two  outstanding  representatives  of  Polish  letters  found  refuge:  The  poet 
Wladyslaw  Broniewski  and  the  young  peasant  novelist  and  poet  Marian 
Czuchnowski.  Both  had  been  fervent  Communists  back  in  Poland,  had 
even  served  prison  terms  for  their  beliefs.  The  story  of  the  arrest  in  the 
village  of  Jordanov  of  Czuchnowski  in  1937,  and  of  his  forced  twenty 
mile  trudge  into  the  city,  was  repeated  over  the  whole  European  conti¬ 
nent.  Broniewski,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  the  elder  generation 
in  pre-war  Poland,  had  fought  for  his  native  land  in  the  first  World 
War,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  military  honor,  the  Virtuti  Militari 
medal.  Nevertheless,  he  was  persecuted  in  the  subsequent  Polish  Re¬ 
public  for  his  radical  ideas. 

It  was  only  logical  for  these  two  to  flee  the  spreading  Nazi  plague 
by  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
set  foot  on  Russian  soil  than  the  authorities  locked  them  up  in  jail. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the  late  General  Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  given  their  freedom  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  Palestine. 
And  it  is  there  that  they  are  at  this  moment  giving  vent  to  their  bitter 
melancholy  in  moving  verses,  visiting  the  same  Jerusalem  cafes  which 
arc  frequented  by  officials,  such  as  Skladkowski,  who  had  formerly  im¬ 
prisoned  them  in  Poland.  Czuchnowski  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Polish 
Information  Center  in  Palestine;  Broniewski  published  a  short  time  ago 
with  I.  M.  Kolin  of  London  a  volume  of  verse  in  Polish  entitled  Bagnet 
na  Bron  (Fixed  Bayonet),  whose  theme  may  be  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpt  from  the  poem  Rozmowa  z  Historia  (Conversation  with 
History) : 

Should  a  rebellious  bard 

Be  forced  to  perish  in  a  Soviet  hole? 

History,  you  l{now  if' s  not  fair. 

Or  one  of  us  is  surely  a  child. 

“History”  listened  to  his  plea,  set  him  loose,  and  let  him  go  to  Palestine. 

Of  the  group  in  London,  the  most  outstanding  is  the  dramatist  An¬ 
toni  Slonimski.  He  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  literary  monthly  Nowa 
Polst{a  (New  Poland),  which  features  contributions  by  the  well-known 
novelist  Marja  Kuncewiezowa,  the  critic  Tymon  Tcrlccki,  the  political 
writer  Ksawery  Pruszunski,  etc.  Netv  Poland  is  an  ably  edited  publica¬ 
tion,  very  democratic  in  policy,  and  aims  to  convince  the  eighty  thou- 
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sand  Polish  exiles  in  the  British  Isles  that  the  future  of  Poland  lies  in 
democracy. 

The  guiding  force  of  the  London  weekly  Wiadomoici  Polsl(ie  (Polish 
News)  is  the  journalist  Zygmunt  Nowakowski.  This  weekly  is  anti- 
Soviet  and  nationalistic  in  policy.  Contributors  arc:  Stanislaw  Balihski, 
whose  book  of  verse,  Tamten  Brzeg  Nocy  (That  Other  Shore  of  Night), 
published  by  1.  M.  Kolin  in  London,  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  treatment 
of  the  poet’s  love  for  his  fatherland ;  the  shrewd  satirist  Marian  Hcmar, 
the  young  prose-writer  Jerzy  Pietrkiewicz,  whose  volume  of  verses  Po^~ 
arm  Cierpk}  (Acid  Nourishment)  proves  that  he  is  also  a  talented  poet. 
The  critic  and  verse-writer  Antoni  Bogustawski,  the  playwright  Miec- 
zysJaw  Lisiewicz,  the  journalist  Zbigniew  Grabowski,  the  former  Polish 
cabinet  member  and  journalist  StanisJaw  Stroiiski,  and  the  “old  social¬ 
ist”  but  new  philosopher  Adam  Pragicr,  round  out  the  circle  of  the 
News.  From  time  to  time  there  also  appear  in  this  publication  the  poems 
of  the  Polish  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Maria  Pawlikowska-Jasnorzcw- 
ska.  The  first  promising  new  writers  who  have  appeared  since  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  war,  the  poets  Jan  Rostworowski  and  Zofja  Bohdano- 
wiezowa  and  the  prose  writers  Porueznik  Herbert  and  Jorzy  Rostworow¬ 
ski,  were  “discovered”  by  this  weekly. 

Some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  writers  of  pre-war  Poland  are  now 
living  and  writing  in  New  York.  Probably  the  most  talented  of  these  is 
the  poet  Juljan  Tuwim,  whose  Wyb6r  W  ter  sky  (Selected  Poems)  were 
published  in  1942  by  the  firm  Roy  in  Exile,  and  were  intended  primarily 
for  those  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  read  the  language  of  their 
fathers.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Leopold  Staff,  who  may  or  may 
not  still  be  alive  in  Warsaw,  Tuwim  is  the  greatest  living  Polish  poet. 
Not  so  long  ago  Tuwim,  in  his  apartment  on  110th  Street,  favored  me 
with  a  reading  of  fragments  from  his  long  poem  Polsk}e  Kwiaty  (Polish 
Flowers).  Some  of  them  were  very  brilliant  and  effective,  while  others 
reminded  me  of  a  fruit  cake  whose  wealth  of  ingredients  obliterates  the 
taste  of  any  single  fruit.  I  personally  prefer  the  American  pic,  in  which 
one  single  fruit  gives  the  pic  its  own  individual  flavor.  But  Tuwim  is  a 
skilful  artist,  and  his  place  in  European  literature  is  unquestioned. 

I  must  mention  the  group  which  has  become  identified  with  the 
Tygodnik,  Polshi  (Polish  Weekly),  the  only  Polish  language  literary 
publication  in  this  country.  No  doubt  the  most  prominent  of  these  is 
the  novelist  Josef  Wittlin,  whose  Salt  of  the  Earth  was  published  in  1941 
by  Sheridan  House.  This  book  did  not  take  extremely  well  here,  perhaps 
because  it  has  more  salt  than  the  average  American  palate  can  take. 
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Wittlin  is  now  engaged  on  another  novel,  and  in  view  of  his  skill  he  will 
doubtless  be  able  this  time  to  command  a  wider  audience. 

We  have  in  New  York  two  poets  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
were  forced  to  forfeit  their  positions  in  the  Pilsudski  regime.  One  of 
these,  Jan  Lechoh,  author  of  Karmazynowy  Poemat  (The  Crimson 
Poem),  now  composes  verses  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Mother;  they  arc 
archaic  and  mystic,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  they  will  convince  the 
Holy  Mother  that  she  should  protect  the  Polish  people.  The  other, 
Kazimierz  Wierzynski,  writes  poems  and  articles  to  show  the  American 
Poles  how  great  a  man  Pilsudski  was.  This  is  an  even  harder  proposition, 
since  the  one  leader  whom  Polish-Americans  admire  is  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  In  1942,  Wierzynski’s  volume  of  poetry,  R6za  Wiatrdw  (Rose  of 
the  Winds)  was  published  by  Roy  in  Exile;  what  it  offers  is  mostly  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  earlier  European  successes. 

Several  dramatists  who  have  found  refuge  in  the  land  of  George 
Washington  deserve  mention  here.  They  are  Antoni  Cwojdziiiski,  au¬ 
thor  of  many  experimental  plays  which  were  successful  in  Poland,  and 
Jerzy  Tepa,  author  of  light  pieces  with  highly  sensational  plots.  Both 
beat  their  hay,  as  the  Poles  would  say,  on  very  tiny  stages  in  the  Polish 
sections  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  work  of  these  writers  has  raised  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  sixty-odd  Polish-language  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fourth  group  of  Polish  literary  exiles  is  centered  in  Moscow, 
where  two  Polish-language  periodicals  boast  a  very  wide  circulation. 
These  are:  the  political  daily  Wolna  Polsf^a  (Free  Poland),  and  the  bi¬ 
monthly  literary  magazine  Nowc  Widnokr^gi  (New  Horizons).  The 
leading  Polish  exiles  are  represented  on  these  two  periodicals,  as  well  as 
in  the  activities  of  the  Union  of  Polish  Patriots. 

In  literary  importance,  the  name  of  Tadeusz  Peiper  leads  all  others 
in  Moscow.  Highly  original  poet  and  literary  theoretician,  he  is  the  un¬ 
disputed  leader  of  the  Polish  avant-garde.  Although  he  is  himself  more 
than  forty  years  old,  his  Tfdy  (This  Way),  published  in  Warsaw  in  1930, 
was  the  Bible  of  aspiring  young  poets  and  novelists.  Also  in  Moscow,  a 
significant  political  and  literary  role  is  played  by  Wanda  Wasilewska, 
winner  of  the  100,000  ruble  Stalin  Prize  for  her  novel  T(cza  (The  Rain¬ 
bow).  Written  in  a  popular  vein,  this  book  is  psychologically  shallow. 
It  describes  the  deadly  struggle  of  a  Ukrainian  peasant  against  the  Nazi 
invaders.  Its  timeliness  has  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  many  languages 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Moscow  arc  the  poets  Julian  Przybo^,  Leon  Pasternak,  Jerzy  Putra- 
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mcnt,  Adam  Wafyk,  as  well  as  the  poetess  Elzbista  Szemolihska  and 
Zuzanna  Ginezanka.  Among  novelists,  there  are  the  able  Adolf  Rud- 
nicki  and  Halina  Gorska.  In  Free  Poland  and  New  Horizons,  the  reader 
also  finds  verses  by  Lycjan  Szenwald,  Wlodzimierz  Slobodnik,  St.  J.  Lee 
and  M.  Jastrun,  and  the  work  of  competent  journalists  and  essayists  like 
Jerzy  Bereisza  and  F.  Parecki. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  writers  who,  in  addition  to  their  personal 
aeative  activities,  sacrifice  much  of  their  time  and  energies  in  radio 
broadcasting,  lecturing,  and  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  which 
arc  distributed  in  Poland  by  Russian  planes.  Some  of  these  exiled  Poles 
arc  actually  serving  in  the  Kokiuszko  and  Dombrowski  divisions,  Polish 
military  units,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Russians  against  Germany. 

In  addition,  the  Polish  writers  in  Moscow  have  time  to  engage  in 
bitter  press  controversies  with  their  colleagues  in  London  and  New 
York.  The  group  in  Moscow  contends,  of  course,  that  a  free  Republic 
of  Poland  will  come  about  with  the  help  of  Stalin;  those  in  England 
and  the  United  States  hope  and  pray  for  the  intercession  of  London 
and  Washington.  None  of  them,  however,  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  enslaved  people  of  Poland.  And  surely  the  source  of  the  strength  and 
inspiration  of  artists  and  writers  should  be  the  people,  and  love  for  that 
people. — New  YorJ(  City. 


Max  Brod  is  now  in  Palestine,  where 
he  is  employed  as  official  playwright 
of  the  Habimah  and  collaborator  on 
various  newspapers. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  to  publish 
a  collection  called  Seven  Soviet  Plays. 
It  will  include:  The  Russian  People  by 
Konstantin  Simonov,  adaptation  by  Clii' 
ford  Odets  for  the  Theater  Guild  Pro¬ 
duction  last  year;  The  Front  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Korneichuk,  recently  appointed 
Commissar  for  Art  Affairs  in  the 
Ukraine;  On  the  Eve  by  Alexander 
Afinegenov,  noted  Soviet  playwright 
who  was  killed  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Moscow;  The  Orchards  of  Po- 
lovchansl(^  by  Leonid  Leonov,  whose 
novel  Ro^  to  the  Ocean  will  appear  un¬ 
der  the  L.  B.  Fischer  imprint  this  fall; 
Engineer  Sergeyev  by  Vsevolof  Rokk; 
Smoke  of  the  Fatherland  by  the  Tour 
Brothers  and  L.  Sheinin;  and  Field  Mar¬ 


shal  Kutuzov  by  Vladimir  Solovyev. 

“No  other  contemporary  literature 
excites  my  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
young  writers  of  North  America.  No, 
not  even  the  young  writers  of  Russia,” 
— Andr^  Gide  in  Fontaine,  Algiers,  ar¬ 
ticle  reproduced  in  Babel,  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Weiskopf  s  Daum  Breaks  is 
to  appear  shortly  in  a  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion,  published  by  the  Editorial  Futuro 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  novel  Campo  cerrado,  by  the 
Valencian  Max  Aub,  now  in  Mexico 
(Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica)  is  the 
first  of  a  five-volume  series  dealing  with 
the  Spanish  revolution.  The  later  books 
are  to  be  called  Campo  abierto,  Campo 
de  sangre,  Tierra  de  campos  and  Campo 
francos. 
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Ode  an  Deutschland 

Von  GERHARD  FRIEDRICH 

•  Lautct  uns  wicdcr  den  Fricdcn, 
heilige  Glocken  am  Rhein. 

Lange  schon  hat  uns  hienieden 
eure  Begliickung  gemieden; 
bang  sind  die  Tage  und  klein. 

Ob  auch  die  Taler  erglimmen 
in  ihrer  zeitlosen  Pracht: 
wer  will  die  Hohen  erklimmen, 
wo  sind  die  jubelnden  Stimmen, 
wo  eine  Glocke,  die  lacht? 

Lieder — wo  sind  sie  geblieben.? 
Harsch  ist  des  Krieges  Gebot. 
Menschen,  die  leiden  und  lieben, 
sehen  ihr  Ende  geschrieben. 

Wein  in  den  Adern  fliesst  rot. 

Nichts  will  dem  Auge  gefallen, 
seit  die  Verwiinschung  begann. 

Ober  den  luftigen  Hallen, 
lasst  eure  Stimme  erschallen; 
brecht  den  erwiirgenden  Bann. 

Oder  sind  langst  unter  Schmerzen 
edle  Gedanken  verw^ist? — 

Leise  und  heimlich  wie  Kerzen 
bliiht  in  den  Domen  und  Herzen 
noch  der  versohnende  Geist. 

Lasst  denn  die  Seele  erbeben 
mit  euerm  gottlichen  Klang, 
dass  wir  uns  wieder  ergeben 
ganz  dem  unendlichen  Leben: 
Heimat  und  Werk  und  Gesang. 

Kiinder  von  ewigen  Machten, 
nihrt  uns  mit  e|hernem  Schlag. 
Steige  empor  aus  den  Schachten, 
aus  den  unsaglichen  Nachten, 
grosser,  erlosender  Tag! 

— Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

The  French  in  our  Northwest 

(Marine  Leland,  in  Le  Travailleur, 
Jan.  13,  1944). 

“They  told  me  an  anecdote  which 
proves  more  conclusively  than  long  dis¬ 


cussions  the  importance  of  the  French 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1934,  at  the  moment  when  the  state 
of  Connecticut  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  tercentenary 
of  its  foundation,  the 
world  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  Wisconsin 
was  celebrating  its  three 
hundredth  anniversary 
at  the  same  time.  “What 
an  idea,”  said  the  East¬ 
erners.  “Wisconsin  is  a 
new  state.  It  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the 
Federation  at  the  time  of. 
the  War  for  Independence.  It  was  not 
admitted  to  the  Union  till  1847.”  But 
Wisconsin  went  on  serenely  celebrating 
her  tercentenary.  Wisconsin  knew  what 
she  was  about.  It  was  in  the  year  1634 
that  Jean  Nicolet,  dressed  in  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  Chinese  mandarin  costume,  dis¬ 
covered  Wisconsin  and  took  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  he  had  arrived  in  Asia. . . .” 

Wittlin  Meets  Roth 

(From  a  lecture  by  Joseph  Witdin) 

“I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  1915 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was  my 
classmate  in  philosophy  and  together  we 
attended  the  lectures  of  Walter  Brecht, 
Professor  of  German  Literature.  Brecht’s 
lectures  were  very  popular  during  the 
first  year  of  the  World  War,  particu¬ 
larly  with  students  of  the  feminine  spe¬ 
cies.  Few  men  attended  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  those  who  did  attracted  at¬ 
tention.  Roth  caught  my  eye.  He  was 
very  thin  and  elegantly  dressed.  His 
light  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and 
he  seemed  to  me  the  very  type  of  the 
Vienna  ‘gigerl.’  And  in  his  beautiful, 
ironic  blue  eye  he  wore  a  monocle.  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  monocle,  Roth’s  eye  also 
caught  my  attention.  I  was  then  nine¬ 
teen  years  old,  a  student  in  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  Philosophy.  It  seemed  to  me 
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CARLOS  RULOSAN 
(See  Page  323) 

that  Roth  was  staring  at  me  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  provoking  me.  In  the 
old  world,  to  stare  at  a  stranger  ironic¬ 
ally  was  almost  an  insult.  The  word 
for  it  was  ‘fixation.’  I  was  not  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  but  I  had  come  to  Vienna  as  a  for¬ 
mer  Polish  soldier  in  the  Eastern  Le¬ 
gion,  recently  demobilized  by  Austria. 
I  was  especially  sensitive  in  the  matter  of 
honor,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Germans.  This  German — which  was 
what  I  considered  Roth — is  trying  to 
provoke  me,  I  thought.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
Polish  language  that  my  friends  and  I 
use  in  our  conversation  that  annoys  him, 
or  he  may  be  an  Anti-Semite — some 
‘Christlich-Sozialer’  of  the  Belohlavek 
crowd  ...  I  had  newly  printed  visiting 
cards  inscribed  ‘Stud.  Phil.’ — and  you 
know  what  those  cards  were  generally 
used  for  in  that  ancient,  legendary  and 
idiotic  world.  I  was  determined  to  fling 
my  visiting  card  in  the  face  of  this  arro¬ 
gant  youth  and  his  monocle,  if  he  did 
not  stop  his  staring.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  called  for  a  duel.  I  was  not 
even  aware  of  my  prospective  adver¬ 
sary’s  name  ...  I  confided  my  plan  to  a 
Polish  friend  who  was  a  few  years  older 
than  I.  He  (persuaded)  me  to  disregard 


the  bemonocled  youth  ...  A  few  days 
later  this  same  friend  introduced  me  to 
another  young  Pole  whom  I’ll  call  Stan- 
islaw  .  .  .  and  he  asked  me  whether  I 
would  care  to  meet  an  unusually  bril¬ 
liant  German  lyricist  who  was  then  at¬ 
tending  Professor  Brecht’s  course  .  .  . 
You  can  imagine  my  face  when  the  lyri¬ 
cist  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  the 
youth  with  the  monocle  .  .  .  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that  lasted 
twenty-five  years.  .  .  .” 

The  Placido  Centenary 

(Clara  Cutler  Chapin,  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  June,  1944) 
Spanish  executioners  robbed  Cuba  of 
one  of  her  best-loved  poets  when  on 
June  28,  1844,  they  ended  the  life  of 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcidn  Valdes  (the 
quadroon)  known  to  literature  as  Pla¬ 
cido.  It  was  a  short  life,  for  Valdes  was 
only  thirty-five  when  he  died,  but  it  was 
a  life  full  of  drama.  It  was  so  colorful, 
indeed,  that  not  only  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  but  Spanish  and  Chilean  novelists 
have  written  stirring  stories  around  the 
romantic  Cuban;  a  novel  about  him  had 
already  been  published  even  before  the 
drama  had  come  to  its  tragic  finale  in  the 
Cuban  prison.  His  country  is  marking 
the  centenary  of  his  death  by  a  special 
commemorative  issue  of  3  -  centavo 
purple  stamps,  bearing  his  portrait,  his 
name,  his  pen  name  of  Plicido,  and  the 
inscription  “Gloria  de  la  Poesia  Cubana, 
Mirtir  de  la  Libertad.” 

...  his  poetry  is  still  valued  for  its 
descriptive  touches,  its  easy  flowing 
lines,  and  its  melody;  Placido  is  a  writer 
whose  words  and  rhythms  please  the 
ear,  even  though  his  work  is  of  uneven 
merit,  much  of  it  marred  by  repetitious¬ 
ness  and  by  a  weak  command  of  words 
.  .  .  In  his  own  lifetime  Pldcido  was 
famous  for  his  short  humorous  and 
satirical  verses.  Many  of  them  touched 
off  local  persons  and  customs  with  the 
keenness  of  the  ready  improviser,  and 
must  have  been  a  delight  to  those  who 
could  recognize  the  nearby  subjects  .  .  . 
Probably  none  of  his  early  works  has 
been  as  widely  read  as  the  three  moving 
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poems  which  Plicido  wrote  in  his  death 
cell  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  One  is 
a  sonnet  to  his  mother.  A  second,  AdiSs 
a  mi  Lira,  is  an  epitaph  upon  his  life 
and  writings.  The  third,  the  poet’s  dy¬ 
ing  prayer,  is  the  celebrated  Plcgaria  a 
Dios: 

But  if  it  be  a  part  of  thy  great  plan 
T hat  /  should  die  in  shame  for  all  to  see. 
That,  cold  in  death,  my  very  corpse 
should  be 

A  prey  to  outrage  at  the  whim  of  man — 
So  be  it;  let  my  life  cut  short  its  span. 
So  let  Thy  will,  oh  God,  be  done 
through  me. 

Dutch  Literature  Under 
the  Nazis 

(Adriaan  van  der  Veen,  in  The 
Knic\erbocl^er  Weekly) 

“Last  year  not  one  new  b^k  of  lit¬ 
erary  value  appeared  on  the  book  market 
in  the  Netherlands.  Apart  from  a  few 
reprints,  none  of  the  writers  of  talent, 
either  of  the  older  or  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  had  tried  to  publish  any  of  his 
works.  The  Dutch  Nazi  organization 
as  well  as  the  German  Nazis  are  quite 
upset  over  this  state  of  affairs.  The  more 
b^sdy  the  behavior  of  the  Nazis  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  anxious  they  are  to  have 
the  best  representatives  of  European  cul¬ 
ture  on  their  side — ^as  a  sort  of  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  deeds,  perhaps,  or  to  silence 
their  conscience. 

“Some  time  ago  an  official  Nazi  in¬ 
vestigation  among  Dutch  writers  was 
launched.  ‘Why  did  you  stop  writing 
so  suddenly?’  it  was  asked.  The  authors 
found  all  sorts  of  ingenious  answers. 
One  told  the  investigator  that  he  had 
long  since  ceased  writing.  ‘I  haven’t 
time  any  more,’  he  said,  *I  am  working 
in  a  laundry  now.’  ’’ 

The  literary  Scene  in  Central 
America 

(Martin  E.  Erickson,  in  Hispania  for 
May,  1944) 

“Guatemala  stands  out  clearly  as  the 
leader  in  intellectual  development.  Costa 


JOS£  GARCIA  VILLA 
(See  Page  325  ) 

Rica  can  rival  her  neighbor  in  some  re¬ 
spects  but  only  Guatemala  has  a  history 
of  her  literature,  David  Vela’s  recent 
Uteratura  guatemalteca  ( 1943—3  vols.). 
Honduras  has  a  partial  history  of  her 
literature  in  R6mulo  Durin’s  Honduras 
literaria,  long  out  of  print,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  is  represented  by  Leonardo  Mon- 
talbin’s  Historia  de  la  Uteratura  de  la 
Amirica  Central,  which  however  is  in¬ 
complete  since  it  is  only  concerned  with 
writers  up  to  Independence  times.  El 
Salvador  has  no  work  that  could  be 
called  a  history  of  her  literature.  In  fact, 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  deal 
only  with  regional  writers.  Nicaragua 
has  the  most  vigorous  group  of  poets  in 
Central  America  today  among  the  young 
writers,  but  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  consult  archives  or  libraries,  there  is 
very  little  to  attract  his  attention.  Hon¬ 
duras  needs  aid  in  collecting  her  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  cataloguing  her  holdings 
in  both  the  archives  and  the  library,  be¬ 
fore  she  can  offer  the  investigator  much 
help  in  his  research.  El  Salvador,  like 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  needs  a  sci¬ 
entifically  trained  library  staff  to  cata¬ 
logue  and  make  available  the  material 
stacked  in  her  archives. . . 
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The  Immortals  on  Basic 
English 

(From  Counter  points,  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

“When  the  greatest  living  aposde  of 
rich  and  eloquent  prose,  Winston 
Churchill  by  name,  went  all-out  for 
Basic  English  recendy — the  shocked 
Bridsh  press  broke  out  in  a  rash  of  print. 
The  press  held  a  contest,  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  letters  on  what  historically 
great  men  might  say  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  Churchill. 
These  are  samples  of  replies  received: 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE:  ‘To  pare 
the  English  tongue  to  this  exiguous  sub¬ 
stratum  and  adhibit  the  scanding  to  uni¬ 
versal  eloquence  ...  is  to  flay  Trman 
Helen  of  her  flesh  and  acclaim  ner 
nicked  skeleton  as  the  pattern  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  soul.’ 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON:  ‘The  eviscer- 
adon  of  the  King’s  English  ...  is  a 
plan,  Sir,  which  I  as  a  lexicographer 
must  unreservedly  condemn.  You  would 
destroy  my  Dictionary  and  fob  me  off 
with  a  pamphlet  .  .  .” 

JAMES  JOYCE:  ‘Having  beam  lis- 


Poet  of  French  Jewry 


teaparty,  I  am  therefore  grieved  to  a 
degree  that  you  have  harvoured  designs 
of  cutting  langwiches  for  spreading  with 
potted  tongue  .  .  .  It’s  a  nil.  Win,  that 
bodes  nobody  good.  I  do  be  thinking  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Esperants  that  failed 
the  stormy  sea.  You  wantum  talk  so 
plenty  fella  all  place  him  savvy?  Pidgin 
him  have  plenty  good  lingo  all  time . . .’  ” 

Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater, 

ave  atque  vale 
Jean  Tousseul  (Olivier  Deg^, 
1890-1944) 

Jean  Tousseul’s  dream  was  to  be  a 
school  teacher  spreading  among  his  fel¬ 
lows  love  of  peace  and  charity  toward 
the  humblest  of  nature’s  children — hu¬ 
man,  animal  or  bird.  In  large  measure 
he  reached  his  goal  for,  if  he  never  filled 
the  magister’s  chair,  he  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  anthologies  of  his  work.  The 
tide  of  one,  he  Poime  de  la  Terre  et  des 
HommeSy  offers  an  epigraph  for  his 
monument.  He  has  told  his  own  story 
more  completely  than  any  biographer 
can,  for  all  his  books  are  filled  with  di¬ 
rect  reflection  of  his  experience  or  obser¬ 
vation.  In  a  sketch — he  Joueur  de  Vio- 
lon — we  read:  “On  cAt  dit  que  I’^tranger 
voulait  bercer  le  hameau,  son  present  et 
son  pass^.’’  Jean  Tousseul,  intent  on  all 
the  legend  and  history  of  his  country 
from  the  dawn  to  the  present,  has  done 
just  that.  When  he  evokes  scenes  from 
the  distant  or  near  past,  he  interprets 
them  in  the  light  of  his  own  dme  and 
finds  everywhere  the  essendal  traits  of 
humanity.  In  one  sense  he  is  a  regional- 
ist,  but  he  seeks  in  his  village  a  micro¬ 
cosm  and  his  vision  embraces  mankind, 
symbolized  in  vividly  portrayed  individ¬ 
uals,  rather  than  any  locality  for  its  own 
sake.  Hence  his  sobriety  in  descripdon. 
Local  color  there  is  aplenty,  but  it  is  at 
once  universalized  to  offer  background 
for  the  experience  of  the  race.  If  a  for¬ 
mula  is  desired,  he  may  be  called  a 
regionalisdc  psychologist  and  poet.  Stark 
simplicity  of  language  and  plot  charac¬ 
terizes  all  his  work:  his  restraint  mirrors 
the  peasants  who  stoically  accept  what 
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life  offers  and  are  unconscious  of  their 
heroism.  Realistic  setting  brings  height¬ 
ened  verity  to  the  humble  dramas  he  re¬ 
lates.  Yet  with  all  his  mansuetude  he 
is,  as  he  declares  in  a  bit  of  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  “un  r6volutionnaire  a  ma  fa^on.” 
What  he  says  of  his  father  applies  to 
himself:  “II  ne  riait  jamais;  c’6tait  cepen- 
dant  un  grand  ironiste.”  There  is  in  his 
work  dynamite  to  blow  into  atoms  our 
capitalistic  society,  yet  he  is  not  “m6- 
chant”  and  counsels  above  all  passive  re¬ 
sistance.  His  admiration  is  for  the  peas¬ 
ant  who,  refusing  conscription,  dies 
musket  in  hand,  defending  his  own 
doorstep.  He  is  at  once  an  individualist 
— hence  his  pseudonym — and  a  crusad¬ 
er  in  the  cause  of  the  humble  oppressed. 
He  often  refers  to  his  years  of  vaga¬ 
bondage  in  cities,  designating  thus  a 
period  of  political  journalism  which  he 
never  allowed  to  hamper  his  independ¬ 
ence.  We  learn  from  his  biographer  that 
he  left  a  lucrative  post  when  an  article, 
considered  too  radical,  was  abridged. 
He  is  ever  the  idealist,  in  his  life  as  in 
his  work.  His  forebears  were  manual 
workers  and  in  early  youth  he  knew  the 
crushing  toil  of  the  quarries  which  he 
so  often  portrays  with  poignant  pathos. 
His  first  story.  La  Mart  de  la  Petite 
Blanche  (1918),  reprinted  in  Les  Oi- 
seaux  de  Passage  as  Pierre  Muraille, 
represents  admirably  this  aspect  of  his 
inspiration.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
a  village  where  he  had  retired  to  give 
himself  to  intense  literary  work.  He 
lived  by  his  pen — an  all  but  impossible 
gamble  in  Belgium — and  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  best  critics  of  his  coun¬ 
try;  he  was  awarded  the  most  coveted 
prizes  and  saw  his  books  translated  into 
many  languages.  In  English  we  have 
Jean  Clarambaux,  a  cyclic  novel,  and 
L'Epine  Blanche,  an  idyll. 

His  work  is  almost  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  collections  of  stories,  novels  and 
volumes  of  reminiscence  or  meditation. 
The  first  are  usually  tragic,  reflecting 
his  view  of  life  seen  in  its  details.  There 
are  perhaps  more  scenes  of  pathos  than 
of  joy  in  his  novels  which  arc  built  of 
loosely  connected  episodes,  almost  short 


stories  in  themselves,  but  they  end  on  a 
note  of  serenity.  We  think  inevitably  of 
the  closing  lines  of  Samson  Agonistes: 
“His  servants  He,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath 
dismissed. 

And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent.” 
That  Jean  Tousscul  had  himself  found 
at  times  such  serenity  may  be  inferred 
from  his  meditations  as  Feuillets  Rusti- 
ques,  Souvenirs  et  Croquis  or  Latins. 
At  the  end  of  La  Veilleuse,  a  stormy 
novel  reflecting  the  years  of  “vaga¬ 
bondage,”  the  anonymous  hero  declares: 
“Nous  avons  tort,  lorsquc  nous  nous 
attclons  au  salut  dcs  hommes,  dc  nc  pas 
chcrchcr  notre  propre  centre  d’equili- 
brc.”  This  Nirvana  is  reached  in  the 
novels  after  anguished  pcripatcias  and 
is  the  more  convincing  as  it  results  from 
long  experience.  In  the  reminiscences, 
filled  as  they  arc  with  rustic  poetry,  we 
feel  too  often  the  effort  to  escape  from 
life’s  turmoil  in  a  man  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  himself  beaten.  Yet  their  charm 
is  undeniable  and  recalls  Rousseau’s 
Reveries  du  Promeneur  Solitaire.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  Jean  Tousscul  never 
mentions  this  work,  although  his  Fran¬ 
cois  Stienon  declares  that  he  has  read 
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the  Confessions  ten  times.  Like  Rous¬ 
seau  he  would  seek  consolation  in  na¬ 
ture  when  he  despairs  of  overcoming 
“la  vieille  mis^re  humaine.”  Both  Rous¬ 
seau  and  the  George  Sand  of  the  idyllic 
period,  no  less  than  the  anarchic  Georges 
Eekhoud,  will  welcome  Jean  Tousseul 
to  the  fields  of  asphodel. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

From  the  ** Autobiography” 
of  Max  Aub 

(On  the  jacket  of  his  novel  Campo 
Cerrado,  Mexico,  Tezontle,  1943) 

“I  was  born  June  2,  1903,  in  Paris,  in 
the  house  in  which  Heinrich  Heine  died. 
They  took  me  to  Spain  when  I  was  a 
child.  Valencia  was  my  home  ...  I 
married  there,  and  my  wife,  my  daugh¬ 
ters  and  my  parents  arc  still  there  .  .  . 
In  1923  some  verses  of  mine  were  read 
in  the  Ateneo  of  Madrid;  it  was  Jules 
Romains  (whom  I  had  met  in  Gcrona) 
who  presented  me  to  Enrique  Dicz- 
Canedo.  I  first  saw  my  name  in  print 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  Espana 
...  I  left  Spain  January  29,  1939  with 
Sierra  de  Teruel,  the  film  which  Andr^ 
Malraux  and  I  had  made  in  Spain.  Wc 
turned  the  last  scene  in  Montjuich  the 
night  of  the  24th;  as  wc  left  the  build¬ 
ing  at  twelve  o’clock,  wc  could  sec  the 
fascist  bonfires.  It  reminded  Malraux  of 
the  famous  performance  of  T he  Persians. 

“Then  came  misery.  I  wrote  Campo 
Cerrado  in  a  garret  behind  the  HOpital 
Tenon  where  Verlaine  died.  Nobody 
suspected  that  France  was  so  rotten. 
Then  jail,  then  the  open  country,  the 
mesetas  of  the  Saharan  Atlas;  and  for 
the  last  year,  Mexico. 

“I  believe  in  progress,  in  art  and 
friendship.” 

De  Gustibus  .  .  . 

“La  obra  de  Artemio  de  Valle- Arizpc 
.  .  .  tan  rica  en  documentos,  en  gracia, 
mas  tan  pobre,  tan  requitica  en  vitalidad 
idiomatica.” — E.  Abreu  Gdmez. 

“.  .  .  cl  encanto  de  la  prosa  de  Vallc- 
Arizpe,  trabajada  .  .  .  como  retablo 
colonial.” — Concha  Melendez. 


Indian  Shelley 

(Gurdial  Mallik,  in  The  Indian  P.  E.  N., 
April,  1944) 

“Sindh  has  lost  a  poet  of  great  prom¬ 
ise  by  the  death  of  cightccn-ycar-young 
Shri  Thanwerdas  Jitwani,  a  student  of 
D.  G-  National  College,  Hyderabad, 
Sindh.  That  he  had  the  sensitiveness  of 
a  potential  Shelley  was  clear  from  the 
few  stray  passages  which  Professor  jeth- 
mal  Parsram — who  is  one  of  the  leading 
litterateurs  of  the  province — read  to  an 
informal  gathering  on  January  31st,  in 
Karachi.  His  innate  love  for  poetry  en¬ 
abled  him  to  survive  the  pangs  of  pov¬ 
erty.  But,  alas,  eventually  pneumonia 
stilled  his  vibrant  voice,  though  even  on 
the  very  day  of  his  passing  away,  with 
high  fever  on,  he  stalked  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  the  starlight  of  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  singing  out  his 
soul  to  the  Divine  Poet.  Some  of  his 
friends  are  trying  to  collect  all  his  manu¬ 
scripts  and  publish  them.  .  .  .” 

On  Writers  and  Writing 

(From  Jules  Renard’s  Journal.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Allan  Ross  Macdougall.  From 

Maryland  Quarterly,  College  Park, 
Maryland,  April,  1944). 

A  common  word  that  leaves  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cold,  transports  the  crowd. 

Funeral  Oration.  The  half  of  that 
would  have  sufficed  him  were  he  living. 

Know  that  you  will  have  made  real 
progress  when  you  have  lost  the  hanker¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  you  have  talent. 

Of  a  style.  As  fine  as  rain. 

Poet,  do  not  seek  aught  else.  You  were 
created  and  placed  in  the  world  to  be 
the  conscience  of  everything  that  has  no 
conscience. 

To  be  original  it  is  sufficient  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  authors  who  are  no  longer  fash¬ 
ionable. 

Writing  for  someone  is  like  writing 
to  someone:  immediately  you  feel 
obliged  to  lie. 

The  friendship  of  a  talented  man  of 
letters  would  be  an  enormous  benefit. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  those  whose  good 
graces  one  wants  to  have  are  always  dead. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  all  literary  celeb¬ 
rities  gain  by  being  seen  in  caricature. 

Beware  of  figures  of  speech,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  beautiful,  dating  from  the  time 
of  Homer. 

Really,  I  could  only  swallow  your 
book  if  all  the  letters  were  made  of  alpha¬ 
bet  crackers. 

The  wish  often  comes  to  us  to  change 
our  own  family  for  a  literary  one  of 
our  own  choosing,  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  say  to  the  author  of  a  page  that 
has  moved  us:  “Brother  1” 

Maupassant — the  Shadows 
Gather 

(Henry  Bordeaux  in  Void,  February, 
1944) 

“I  have  often  talked  about  Guy  de 
Maupassant  with  Paul  Bourget,  who 
had  been  a  personal  friend  of  his.  It 
was  a  friendship  based  on  a  common 
love  for  literary  truth,  but  it  was  pre¬ 
carious  and  disap¬ 
pointing  because  of 
the  intellectual  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  author  of 
Bel- Ami.  Bourget; 
who  was  already  in¬ 
terested  in  medi¬ 
cine,  early  perceived 
in  his  friend  the 
premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  madness. 
‘“One  day,’  he 
^  '■  ^ told  me,  ‘I  met  Mau¬ 
passant  just  after  I 
had  learned  of  the  death  of  an  old  con¬ 
tributor  to  Gil  Bias  and  Figaro.  ‘It  is 
very  strange,’  I  said  to  him.  ‘I  dreamed 
last  night  that  he  had  died.  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  illness  and  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  only  a  short  time  ago.’ — ‘Do 
you  have  that  letter,  Bourget?’ — ‘Yes; 
here  it  is.’ — ‘Your  dream  was  nothing 
but  a  presentiment.  See  how  feeble  and 
irregular  this  handwriting  is.  He  was 
ill  when  he  wrote  this,  and  your  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  noticed  it.’  The  dream 
still  seemed  to  me  a  little  uncanny,  but 
Maupassant  went  on:  ‘What  would  you 
say  if  you  went  home  and  found  your 


double  waiting  for  you?’ — ‘My  double?’ 
— ‘Yes,  whenever  I  come  home  and 
come  into  my  study,  I  find  myself  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  table.’ — ‘Does  it  frighten 
you?’ — ‘No,  not  at  all.  I  just  walk  up 
and  tap  myself  on  the  shoulder,  and  I 
don’t  see  myself  there  any  longer. . . .’ — 
‘This  confession,’  Bourget  went  on, 
‘made  a  deep  impression  on  me  and  I 
was  not  surprised  by  this  final  break¬ 
down.’ 


Professor  Albert  Gu^rard  of  Stanford 
University  and  the  Boof^s  Abroad  staff 
has  been  honored  with  a  special  award 
of  distinguished  merit  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  California  for  his  Na- 
poleon  III  (Harvard  University  Press). 
He  received  the  Commonwealdi  Club’s 
gold  medal  in  1935  for  his  Literature 
and  Society. 

According  to  a  recent  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  works  of  the  jingoistic  German 
novelist  Werner  Beumelburg  (born 
1899,  began  to  publish  in  1922)  have 
sold  five  million  copies  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Giacomo  Grillo,  author  of  the 
book  Poets  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara, 
which  was  reviewed  in  our  Winter, 
1944,  number,  at  page  181,  has  issued  a 
page  of  errata.  This  sheet  may  presum¬ 
ably  be  had  by  applying  to  the  author 
at  158  Regent  Avenue,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

“During  1943  four  new  languages 
were  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  which 
some  part  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  so  that  the  total  is  now  1,062. 
These  were  tentative,  mimeographed 
editions  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  4n 
Yipounou  and  Yisangou,  spoken  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa;  St.  John  in 
Walamo,  spoken  in  Ethiopia;  and  St. 
Mark  and  I  John  in  Gunwinggu,  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  natives  of  northern  Aus¬ 
tralia.  These  last  two  were  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  Gunwinggu  being  printed  in  Sid¬ 
ney.’’ — Bible  Society  Record,  May,  1944. 
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History  and  Memoirs 

Jos6  Antonio  dc  Aguirre.  De  Guer¬ 
nica  a  Nueva  Yorl(  pasando  por  Ber¬ 
lin.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Vasca  Ekin. 
1943. 426  pages.  $5.00  m.-arg. — ^Few  ad¬ 
venture  b^ks  will  come  out  of  this  war 
which  will  be  comparable  in  sheer  thrill 
to  the  odyssey  of  the  brilliant  young 
president  of  the  Basque  Republic  from 
Spain  to  freedom.  Driven  from  his  na¬ 
tive  land  by  the  superior  military  might 
of  the  Franquista  armies,  he  went  into 
exile  in  France,  was  swept  on  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  capricious  tides  of  war, 
and  finally  found  his  way  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  But  however  exciting  the  general 
reader  may  find  Aguirre’s  version  of  the 
fall  of  France  and  what  befell  him  and 
the  “Diary  of  Doctor  Alvarez  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  the  exposition  of  his  political 
thought,  the  message  of  Guernica  to  the 
Americas,  is  of  far  greater  importance. 
In  few  places  in  Europe  and  probably 
nowhere  else  in  Spain  was  the  tradition 
of  democracy  able  to  embed  itself  so 
firmly  as  in  the  rugged  Basque  provinces. 
The  Falangista  and  the  Communist 
alike  were  rejected  by  the  independent, 
intensely  Catholic  Basque  peasantry. 
But  when  their  liberty  was  threatened 
they  defended  it  with  an  ardor  that  will 
forever  be  a  monument  to  human  forti¬ 
tude  and  determination.  The  problem 
of  home  rule  for  the  Basque  Provinces 
(Euzkadi),  Catalonia,  and  Galicia,  for 
which  Aguirre  stands,  is  an  internal 
Spanish  question,  but  the  Basque  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  are  a  model  for  Eu¬ 
rope. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Paul  Merker.  Deutschland:  Sein 

Oder  nicht  sein?  I.  Band,  Von  Wei¬ 
mar  zu  Hitler.  Mexico.  “El  Libro  Libre.” 
1944.  424  pages. — ^The  author  of  this 
substantial  volume  fought  in  the  First 
World  War,  was  a  member  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  and  became  an  active  leader  of  the 


Communist  Party  in  Germany.  After 
Hitler  came  to  power  he  carried  on  un¬ 
derground  opposition,  but  had  to  Bee 
the  country  before  1939.  He  gives  a  solid 
account,  from  the  Communist  angle,  of 
Germany’s  development  under  capital¬ 
ists  and  militarists  in  the  two  decades 
prior  to  Hindenburg’s  death  on  August 
2,  1934.  In  a  few  months  he  will  publish 
a  second  volume  covering  the  decade 
1934-44. 

The  war  of  1914,  according  to  Herr 
Merkel,  was  a  war  of  finance  capitalism, 
for  which  all  the  imperialist  powers 
were  responsible.  Communists  like  Rosa 
Luxemburg  and  Liebknecht  were  the 
only  “true  Socialists.”  Ebert  and  the 
Social  Democrats  were  just  as  guilty  as 
the  Nationalists  and  Catholic  Centrists 
in  betraying  the  true  interests  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  by  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Junkers  and  big  industrialists. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history,  it  is  certainly  true, 
as  he  reiterates,  that  it  was  Germany’s 
great  tragedy  after  1919  that  the  work¬ 
ingmen,  instead  of  forming  a  single 
overwhelming  political  party,  were  split 
into  two  bitterly  hostile  groups — the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  and  the  Communists. 
The  Social  Democrats,  according  to 
Merkel,  were  wholly  to  blame  for  this, 
because  they  had  abandoned  the  Marx¬ 
ian  plan  of  proletarian  revolution  and 
general  strike.  The  repeated  but  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  secure 
their  co-operation  is  the  red  thread  that 
runs  throughout  the  book.  Herr  Merkel 
himself  drew  up  an  appeal  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  day  after  the  1934  Blood  Purge, 
but  it  came  to  nothing. 

The  book  is  valuable  and  interesting 
because  it  presumably  gives  the  ideas  of 
the  6,000,000  Communists  in  pre-Hit¬ 
ler  Germany  who  may  again  be  heard 
from  at  the  end  of  this  war.  It  also  gives 
a  detailed,  though  one-sided,  account  of 
the  great  power  of  finance  capitalism  in 
Germany  after  1919.  It  explains  the 
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great  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
in  the  hands  of  Krupp,  Thyssen,  Kir- 
dof  and  about  a  hundred  other  great  in¬ 
dustrialists  who  worked  with  the  Junk¬ 
ers  and  Nazis  against  the  workingmen 
and  for  rearmament.  It  also  delves  into 
the  maze  of  scandalous  intrigues  of  po¬ 
litical  leaders  which  was  so  fatal  to  the 
Weimar  Republic,  but  its  statistics  and 
insinuation  of  motives  are  not  always 
trustworthy. 

The  book  may  be  good  Communist 
propaganda,  but  it  is  hardly  good  his¬ 
tory.  Its  use  is  facilitated  by  two  good 
indexes,  one  of  persons  and  one  of  sub¬ 
jects. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Louis  Verneuil.  Rideau  ^  neuf 
heures.  (Souvenirs  de  Thidtre) 
Tome  I  (1911-1920).  New  York.  Mai- 
son  Fran^aise.  1944.  461  pages. — In 
these  four  hundred  odd  pages  Verneuil 
offers  the  first  of  three  planned  volumes 
on  his  experiences  in  the  Parb  theatre 
from  1911  to  1941.  Here  his  own  life 
provides  the  central  focus  for  a  detailed 
account  of  a  young  dramatist’s  efforts 
to  break  into  the  stage  business  of  Paris 
before,  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  I.  I  say  business  advisedly, 
for  Verneuil  had  no  ambition  to  share 
the  difficult  experiments  of  the  avant- 
garde  group — Copeau,  Dullin,  Baty  and 
others — which  in  the  ’20s  and  ’30s  in¬ 
fused  new  life  into  the  conventional 
French  drama.  He  is  a  boulevard  author, 
as  a  friend  told  him  after  the  success  of 
one  of  his  early  plays,  and  as  anyone 
familiar  with  his  prc^uctions  knows. 

In  the  traditional  pattern  of  French 
boulevard  comedy,  however,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do,  namely 
to  write,  produce,  direct  his  own  plays, 
and  to  interest  many  outstanding  actors 
and  managers  in  his  work.  His  energy, 
his  courageous  fight  against  years  of  ill 
health,  his  enthusiasm  for  every  branch 
of  his  art  as  he  understands  it,  are  evi¬ 
dent  on  every  page  of  this  book. 

Less  evident  is  his  ability  either  to 
judge  objectively  the  often  minor  per¬ 
sonalities  he  praises  effusively  or  to  con¬ 


dense  and  organize  his  facts  into  a 
steadily  interesting  story.  There  arc 
amusing  pages — brief  biographical  notes 
on  famous  stage  figures,  funny  stories, 
bits  of  scandal — but  the  whole  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  detail,  much  of  it  unim¬ 
portant  in  the  perspective  of  time, 
though  possibly  future  Ph.D.’s,  with  the 
help  of  the  excellent  index,  will  find 
food  for  their  theses  here.  Together  with 
Maurice  Coindreau’s  stage  history  of  the 
same  period.  La  farce  est  jouie,  and 
Vcrncuil’s  own  Life  of  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  there  is  now  plenty  of  material 
in  print  for  appraising  the  popular  type 
of  Parisian  theatre  in  the  first  part  of  the 
20th  century  and  for  relating  it  to  more 
vital  and  permanently  interesting  drama. 
This  last  task  is  yet  to  do. — Winifred 
Smith,  Vassar  College. 

Literature 

*  Manuel  Gutierrez  Ndjcra.  Obras 
Iniditas.  Crdnicas  de  Pucl(.  Recogida 
y  editada  por  E.  K.  Mapes.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1943.  222  pages. — 
Much  gold  lies  buried  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  last  century.  £.  K.  Mapes  has 
disinterred  some  of  it  and  presents  to  us 
a  scries  of  charming  essays  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  El  Universal  every  Sunday 
during  1894  over  the  name  of  Puck, 
one  of  Nijera’s  many  noms  de  plume. 
Although  his  poetry  is  on  every  tongue, 
Nijera’s  prose  is  litde  known,  even  in 
Mexico.  The  bulk  of  it  exists  only  in 
magazines  or  newspapers,  and  much  of 
that  which  did  attain  book  form  is  al¬ 
most  inaccessible.  The  essays  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  arc  equal  or  superior  to  ^ose 
contained  in  the  two  earlier  collections 
made  long  ago  by  friends  of  the  poet, 
and  that  is  strange,  for  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  but  skimmed  milk.  Nijera’s  prose 
is  written  with  the  same  pen  as  his 
poetry.  On  every  page  arc  traces  of  the 
wisdom  and  grace  and  tenderness  which 
made  him  beloved  of  his  friends.  His 
literary  virtues  were  distinguished  with 
difficulty  from  his  personal  virtues.  The 
crdnica,  a  minor  product  of  the  modern- 
ista  movement,  was  a  commentary  on 
the  theatre,  news,  literature,  society,  and 
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music  of  the  day,  a  diversity  made  one 
by  a  brilliant  style.  Niijera  writes  almost 
in  a  breath  of  the  visit  of  Marti,  a  ball 
at  the  British  Embassy,  Coquelin’s  Tor¬ 
ture,  Tamagno’s  Otelo,  an  evening  with 
Justo  Sierra,  the  death  of  Juventino 
Rosas,  a  company  of  Japanese  acrobats, 
and  the  sunsets  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Re¬ 
forma.  The  book  must  appeal  to  those 
who  love  the  unchanging  aspects  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  to  those  who  love  the 
vanished  Mexico  of  the  90’s.  There  is  a 
truth,  however  limited  a  truth  it  may 
be,  in  contemporary  accounts  that  the 
ablest  reconstruction  cannot  capture. — 
Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Slavic  Studies.  Edited  by  Alexander 
Kaun  and  Ernest  J.  Simmons.  Itha¬ 
ca.  Cornell  University  Press.  1943.  $5.00. 
— A  tribute  to  George  Rapall  Noyes, 
for  many  years  professor  of  Slavic  Lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  California, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday, 
this  volume  is  made  up  of  fxipers  by 
fellow  scholars,  some  of  them  his  former 
students  and  most  of  them  on  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  As  befits  a  Festschrift,  the  mis¬ 
cellany  opens  with  personal  apprecia¬ 
tions  of  the  dedicatee,  from  the  pens  of 
Sir  Bernard  Pares  and  the  late  Samuel 
N.  Harper,  and  concludes  with  a  bio- 
bibliographical  note  on  him.  The  essays 
that  come  between  vary  in  subject  and 
merit. 

Arthur  P.  Coleman  contributes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  thoughtful  account  of  Mick- 
iewicz’s  enforced  stay  in  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1825.  Ren^  Wellek,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  outlines  with  admirable 
intelligence  and  sureness  of  touch  the 
traditional  as  well  as  the  newer  concep¬ 
tion  of  Czech  literature.  Indeed,  this 
essay  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  of 
the  lot.  The  description  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Lithuania,  by  Alfred  Senn,  is  the  only 
study  dealing  with  a  non-Slavic  and  non- 
literary  subject. 

Not  unnaturally  the  largest  number  of 
offerings  have  to  do  with  Russian  imagi¬ 
native  literature.  Some  of  them,  unfor¬ 


tunately,  tend  to  fall  within  the  category 
of  academic  exercises:  certainly,  consci¬ 
entious,  but  heavy-handed  and  trite. 
Among  the  happy  exceptions  is  Henry 
Lanz’s  essay  relating  Lermontov’s  De¬ 
mon  to  the  Promethean  tradition  orig¬ 
inated  by  Aeschylus.  This  well-written 
and  stimulating  piece  gains  espjecially 
by  contrast  with  Alexander  Kaun’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  a  characterization  of  Ler¬ 
montov  around  the  vague  concept  of 
“nostalgia.”  There  is  one  more  Lermon¬ 
tov  item  in  the  book:  a  rendering  of 
The  Song  of  Tsar  Ivan  Vasilyevich  by 
Dorothea  P.  Radin.  This  is  a  competent 
piece  of  work,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
of  some  of  the  other  spjecimens  of  trans¬ 
lated  verse  with  which  the  volume  is 
sprinkled. 

On  the  Writing  of  War  and  Peace  by 
Ernest  J.  Simmons  augurs  rather  well 
for  his  forthcoming  biography  of  Tol¬ 
stoy,  from  which  this  article  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt.  Clarence  A.  Manning  brings  to 
light  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Rudin,  but  his  argument  that 
the  Russian  novelists  are  deficient  in  a 
sense  of  time  lacks  precision  and  co¬ 
gency.  Nor  is  this  reviewer  impressed 
with  Nikander  Strelsky’s  endeavor  to 
throw  “New  Light  on  Saltykov’s  Phi¬ 
losophy”  by  reading  an  allegorical  mean¬ 
ing  into  a  chapter  of  Bygone  Days  in 
Poshe^honie.  George  Z.  Patrick  con¬ 
tends,  plausibly  enough,  that  Ostrovsky 
the  playwright  was  neither  Slavophil 
nor  Westerner;  but  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  grasp  what  pwint  J.  A.  Posin  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  in  his  rambling  remarks 
on  “Pushkin  and  Onegin  as  Viewed  by 
Two  Generations,”  i.e.  by  Belinsky  and 
Pisarev.  Waclaw  Lednicki’s  notes  on 
Mickiewicz,  Dostoevsky  and  Blok, 
though  mere  marginalia,  are  animated 
by  the  author’s  strong  feelings  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals. 

Withal,  the  volume  indicates  that  the 
academic  mind  in  this  country  has  be¬ 
gun  to  range  over  new  p)astures. — 
Avrahm  Yarmolinsl^y.  The  New  York 
Public  Library. 
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Drama  and  Fiction 

*  Leonid  Leonov.  Nashestvie.  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Iskusstvo.  1943.  126  pages.  2 

rubles. — Leonov’s  play  Invasion  was 
awarded  the  Stalin  prize  in  1942.  It  is 
thus  far  the  finest  dramatic  product  of 
wartime  Soviet  Russia.  In  recent  years 
Leonov,  made  famous  by  his  stories  and 
novels,  has  written  mostly  plays.  In¬ 
vasion  and  a  more  recent  play,  Lyon- 
ushka,  show  Loenov  as  a  master  drama¬ 
tist.  He  knows  the  common  people  of 
Russia,  and  he  portrays  them  in  every¬ 
day  situations  that  acquire  a  profound 
pathos  under  his  touch.  The  heroism 
of  ordinary  individuals  in  moments  of 
crisis — that  is  the  theme  of  Leonov’s  last 
plays.  The  small  town  physician  Tala- 
nov,  in  Invasion,  who  refuses  to  evac¬ 
uate  at  the  approach  of  the  Germans 
and  remains  with  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  face  the  invaders,  is  such  an  un¬ 
ostentatious  hero.  His  daughter  and  her 
lover  are  more  spectacular  in  their 
guerrilla  heroism,  but  they  are  all  alike 
in  that  new  kind  of  patriotism  that  has 
come  into  light  during  the  war.  Not  the 
“refuge  of  all  scoundrels,’’  in  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  definition,  but  the  patriotism  that 
means  a  battle  to  the  end  for  man’s  dig¬ 
nity  and  right  to  live  as  he  chooses. 
There  are  scenes  in  Leonov’s  play  of 
unforgettable  tragedy  and  of  grim  side¬ 
splitting  humor.  Invasion  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece. — Alexander  Kaun.  University 
of  California. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Jacobowsl{y  and  the 
Colonel.  New  York.  Viking.  1944. 

$2.00. — This  “comedy  of  a  tragedy’’  is 
“the  original  play  . . .  translated  by  Gus¬ 
tave  O.  Arlt,’’  not  the  jazzed  up  version 
which,  in  S.  N.  Behrman’s  adaptation, 
is  one  of  the  Theatre  Guild’s  three  suc¬ 
cesses  this  winter.  The  stage  play,  un¬ 
critically  laughed  at  by  large  audiences, 
travesties  the  original  tragic  theme, — 
that  of  the  wandering  refugee  today, — 
by  omitting  most  of  its  serious  passages, 
altering  others  and  apparently  aiming 
chiefly  for  laughs. 

Such  a  travesty,  deplorable  though  it 
is  for  artistic  reasons,  understandable 


though  it  is  in  New  York’s  hectic  com¬ 
mercial  theatre  world,  must  be  dread¬ 
fully  discouraging  to  a  serious  writer 
like  Werfel  who  wants  to  rouse  pity  for 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis  in  the  unthink¬ 
ing  among  us.  In  the  original  version  the 
plight  of  the  two  heroes,  a  Jewish  in¬ 
tellectual — and  former  millionaire — and 
an  aristocratic  Fascist-minded  Polish 
Colonel,  is  made  much  more  poignant 
than  in  the  stage  play;  the  pauses  in  their 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  various  dan¬ 
gers  as  they  rattle  across  France  in  a  de¬ 
crepit  car,  arc  filled  with  reflections  not 
only  on  their  own  situation  but  on  that 
of  the  world  today.  The  melodrama  in¬ 
herent  in  their  Odyssey  is  not  made  into 
the  grotesque  farce  the  Guild  presents, 
but  is  full  of  the  kind  of  terror  that  to 
sensitive  readers  looms  on  every  page  of 
today’s  newspapers. 

There  are  faults  in  Arlt’s  translation, 
— the  German  text  has  not  yet  been 
published, — which  probably  gave  pause 
to  the  Guild’s  readers,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  actable  scripts, — a  glaring 
handicap  to  American  actors  would  be 
the  suggested  dialect  of  the  two  Poles, 
tiresome  to  read  and  probably  hard  to 
make  understandable  to  the  ear  if  faith¬ 
fully  spoken.  More  important,  the  hap¬ 
py  end,  the  presumable  escape  of  the 
Colonel  and  Jacobowsky,  which  is  the 
“comedy  of  the  tragedy’’  in  the  original 
as  in  the  Behrman  text,  is  not  too  plau¬ 
sible,  and  in  both  versions  is  dragged 
out  till  its  suspense  is  broken  up  and 
lost  in  the  impatience  of  the  audience. 
On  the  other  hand  the  ofl-stage  noises 
which  Werfel  carefully  planned  as  at¬ 
tacks  on  spectators’  nerves  in  building 
up  terror  and  suspense,  are  very  slightly 
suggested  in  the  theatre,  with  the  result 
that  the  fate  of  the  two  men  and  their 
two  companions  has  hardly  any  back¬ 
ground  or  surrounding  atmosphere. 

War  time  theatre,  we  all  know,  is 
bound  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  periods 
when  emotion  can  be  recollected  in  tran¬ 
quillity,  yet  the  fact  that  a  powerful 
organization  like  New  York’s  Theatre 
Guild,  with  twenty-five  years  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  often  artistic  success  behind  it. 
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dares  not  take  a  chance  on  producing  as 
written  a  play  on  a  deeply  moving  con¬ 
temporary  theme  by  a  dramatist  of  Wer- 
fel’s  sincerity  and  emotional  power, 
must  challenge  everyone  interested  in 
the  drama  of  our  day  to  constructive 
thought  and  action  about  art  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  If  the  best  privately  organized  play- 
producing  company  we  have  fails  in  its 
duty  toward  both  poets  and  audiences, 
we  citizens  should  follow  Mayor  La- 
Guardia’s  example  by  opening  Civic 
Centers  for  music  and  drama  all  over 
the  country  and  should  also  plan  and 
work  hard  for  the  re-establishment  of 
some  kind  of  Federal  Theatre  after  the 
war, — our  much  vaunted  free  enterprise 
is  obviously  a  failure  in  the  world  of  crt. 
— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Jos6  Bianco.  Las  ratas.  Buenos  Aires. 

Sur.  1943.  131  pages.  $3.50.  m.-arg. 
— Jos^  Bianco  has  not  made  a  novel  in 
the  workmanlike  and  comfortable  old 
sense,  a  complete  novel  like  a  complete 
arithmetic  or  a  complete  refrigerator. 
He  has  been  fascinated  by  a  ghastly  hap¬ 
pening  whose  antecedents,  implications, 
consequences  are  matter  for  endless  puz¬ 
zled  brooding.  He  undertakes  to  tell 
how  the  thing  happened — a  promising 
young  scientist  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  caught  in  the  toils  of  an  unsavory 
adventuress  and  had  shortly  died  of  poi¬ 
son,  currently  supposed  to  have  been 
self-administered.  The  narrator,  a  four¬ 
teen-year-old  boy  who  is  related  to  the 
deceased,  who  loved  and  admired  him, 
but  who  had  a  part  in  his  death,  under¬ 
takes  to  clarify  the  matter  by  telling  the 
history  of  the  family,  from  a  long  time 
back  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  total 
recall.  He  doesn’t  clarify  a  great  deal, 
and  his  subtle  psychologizings  some¬ 
times  tax  the  intelligence  of  readers  who 
are  several  times  fourteen  years  old.  But 
he  says  much  that  is  wise  and  striking: 
“. .  .  (hay)  siempre  algo  irrisorio  en  un 
hombre  que  pide  perddn.  Solo  a  dl  le 
incumbe  perdonarse.  .  .  .”  He  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  observer:  An  excellent  lady  ex¬ 
plains  the  perilous  nature  of  aluminum 
dishes,  with  “ese  fervor  que  ponen  las 


personas  cuando  explican  asuntos  que 
apenas  comprenden.”  His  story  presents 
a  number  of  extraordinary  characters 
who  are  not  usually  very  wise  or  very 
good,  but  who  are  always  interesting. 
The  general  lesson  seems  to  be  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  a  mess.  But  there  are  all 
sorts  of  valuable  incidental  lessons,  les¬ 
sons  in  music,  art,  science,  history,  psy¬ 
chology,  phrase-making.  .  .  . 

Oh,  the  rats?  Well,  there  are  rats,  the 
white  rats  in  the  laboratory.  The  young 
scientist  studies  their  reactions  just  as 
the  author  studies  the  young  scientists 
and  his  other  bipeds.  The  old  novelists 
were  dogmatic  and  a  priori.  Nowadays 
novelists  are  observers. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Euclides  da  Cunha.  Rebellion  in  the 
Backlands.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Samuel  Putnam.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1944.  xxxii-f-526  pages. 
$5.00. — Published  in  1902  in  the  original 
Portuguese  and  titled  Os  Sertoes,  this 
work  is  considered  Brazil’s  literary  clas¬ 
sic.  It  is  the  story  of  a  psychopath  and 
religious  fanatic,  Antonio  Vicente  Men- 
des  Maciel,  who  took  the  name  of  the 
Counselor.  Settling  in  northern  Bahia 
on  an  abandoned  ranch  known  as  Ca- 
nudos,  the  Counselor  soon  collected  an 
army  of  followers  and  late  in  1896  led 
an  uprising  directed  against  the  newly- 
established  republican  government  of 
Brazil.  A  year’s  time  and  hundreds  of 
lives  were  sacriRced  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  Part  I  of  the  work  is  Cunha’s 
description  of  the  semi-arid  region  and 
its  people.  His  scientiRc  study  of  the 
geography,  natural  history,  and  ethnol¬ 
ogy  of  the  eastern  backlands  of  Brazil 
is  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  500-page  book. 
Part  II  includes  the  author’s  account  of 
the  unhappy  struggle  and  his  criticism 
of  the  army  and  the  government.  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  deluded  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Counselor  and  he  wrote 
with  admiration  of  the  bravery  of  the 
embattled  fanatics.  He  believed  that  the 
Brazilian  authorities  should  have  edu¬ 
cated  rather  than  exterminated  the  dis¬ 
affected.  He  seems  prejudiced  against 
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the  republic,  forgetting  that  it  was  Dom 
Pedro’s  empire  that  had  failed  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  subjects  and  not  the  new  re¬ 
public  that  had  neglected  to  train  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Euclides  da  Cunha’s  masterpiece 
— the  translation  seems  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  book  is  published  at 
an  opportune  moment  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  peoples  are  eager  to  learn 
more  about  Latin  America  and  especial¬ 
ly  about  Brazil,  one  of  the  world’s  great 
nations.  In  bringing  out  this  volume  the 
translator  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  have  not  only  made  a  timely  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  better  understanding  of 
one  of  our  neighbors  in  a  wartime  world 
but  have  given  us  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  great  literature  available  in  Eng¬ 
lish. — Roy  Gittinger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  J.  Kessel.  L’ArmSe  des  Ombres, 
Chronique  de  la  Resistance.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  261  pages.  $1.75. 
— Chronicles  of  the  Underground,  like 
Bataille  Secrite  en  France  by  Andr^ 
Girard.  Here  also,  we  are  assured  that 
episodes  and  characters  are  authentic, 
although  it  has  been  necessary  to  trans¬ 
pose  them  beyond  recognition.  Kessel 
writes  with  masterly  restraint,  and  his 
account  is  convincing.  Not  “romanced”, 
but  the  book  has  greater  unity  than  Gi¬ 
rard’s. 

This  tale  of  horrors  makes  the  most 
detached  reader  clench  his  fists  with 
rage.  Yet  the  hero,  the  “Big  Boss,”  Saint 
Luc,  is  incapable  of  hatred.  The  great 
problem  is:  Is  it  worth  while?  Does  it 
pay?  The  best  are  sacrificed,  and  many 
innocents.  The  Underground  alone  can 
not  win;  and  the  Allies  do  not  strictly 
need  the  Underground.  “En  chiffres,  en 
bilan  pratique,  nous  travaillons  ^  perte. 
Alors,  ai-je  songc,  alors,  honnetement, 
il  faut  abandonner.  Mais  i  I’instant 
m^me  ou  la  pensce  de  renoncer  m’est 
venue,  j’ai  send  que  cela  ^tait  impossible. 
Impossible  de  laisser  ii  d’autres  le  soin 
et  le  poids  entier  de  nous  d^fendre,  de 
nous  sauver.  Impossible  de  laisser  k  I’al- 


lemand  le  souvenir  d’un  pays  sans  sur- 
saut,  sans  dignit^,  sans  haine  . .  .  J’ai  su 
que  nous  faisions  la  plus  belle  guerre 
du  peuple  fran^ais.  Une  guerre  mat^- 
riellement  peu  udle  puisque  la  victoire 
est  assur^e  mcme  sans  notre  concours. 
Une  guerre  ^  laquelle  personne  ne  nous 
oblige.  Une  guerre  sans  gloire.  Une 
guerre  d’ex6cudons  et  d’attentats.  Une 
guerre  gratuite  en  un  mot.  Mais  cette 
guerre  est  un  acte  de  haine  et  un  acte 
d’amour.  Un  aae  de  vie.” 

A  good  statement.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  in  America  should 
discover  the  Underground.  The  France 
of  Petain,  Maurras  and  Laval  is  dead, 
and  deserved  to  die:  but  the  efforts  of 
these  obscure  fighters.  Royalists  and 
Communists,  country  squires  and  me¬ 
chanics,  priests,  women,  children,  prove 
that  the  spirit  of  France  can  not  die. 
And  we  must  convince  ourselves  that 
these  men,  dangerous  perhaps  to  vested 
interests  and  established  values,  will  not 
accept  to  be  ruled  by  “les  malins,”  the 
Attentistes,  the  fixers,  the  shrewd  bar¬ 
gainers,  the  Badoglios,  the  Laodiceans. 
Like  their  leader,  they  will  prove  “diffi¬ 
cult.”  The  more  difficulty,  the  better, 
for  their  souls  and  ours. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Ivan  Pedro  de  Martins.  Fronteira 
Agreste.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1944.  351  pages. — A  first  novel 
which  arouses,  as  first  novels  sometimes 
do,  pleasure  in  its  unexpected  excellen¬ 
cies,  and  leniency  for  its  expected  short¬ 
comings.  A  story  of  the  poverty  stricken 
laborers  on  an  estancia  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Fronteira  Agreste  has  an  epic 
quality  which  the  regional  novels  of 
Brazil,  if  expressive  at  all,  can  hardly 
escape.  De  Martins  is  not,  like  many 
regionalistas,  self-conscious  about  the 
picturesque  aspects  of  the  background 
of  his  story,  but  rather  accepts  them  as 
simply  as  do  the  characters  in  his  book. 
The  plot  is  negligible,  and  that  is  the 
point  of  the  novel.  The  characters,  sharp¬ 
ly,  almost  fiercely,  limned,  pursue  their 
resjxctive  courses  as  they  did  before  the 
book  began,  as  they  will  do  after  the  last 
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page  is  read,  loving  without  thought, 
working  without  hope.  Only  one,  Val- 
deredo,  dares  to  step  from  the  torpor 
which  holds  them  all.  The  story  of  his 
death  is  a  piece  of  high  tragedy.  For  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estSncia, 
life  is  ugly  and  dull  and  hungry,  and 
they  find  no  convenient  object  at  which 
to  aim  their  rebellion,  nor  do  they  seek 
one.  Self-appointed  apostles  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  should  read  with  com¬ 
prehension  a  hundred  or  so  novels  such 
as  this  one,  to  learn  that  though  our 
neighbors  are  near,  they  are  also  far. — 
Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Alfredo  Varela.  El  rio  oscuro. 

Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1943.  268 
pages.  $3.00.  m.-n. — This  is  the  most 
depressively  naturalistic  of  all  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  novels  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  reviewer’s  attention  in 
some  years.  The  subtitle,  “La  aventura 
de  los  yerbales  virgenes,”  gives  a  hint  of 
the  theme.  Mate,  that  beverage  that  is 
practically  both  food  and  drink  to  so 
many  South  Americans,  furnishes  the 
impelling  motive  of  the  novel.  The  gath¬ 
ering  and  the  preparation  of  the  mate 
for  the  market  involve  strenuous  labor 
even  in  the  cultivated  plantations;  and 
when  men  must  go  into  the  jungle  after 
the  mate  in  its  native  state  (in  Ae  “yer¬ 
bales  virgenes”),  the  hardship  and  effort 
required  must  be  greater  by  far. 

In  this  novel  we  follow  the  peones 
who  gain  their  livelihood  in  the  wild 
mate  fields  along  the  Upper  Parani 
River.  The  laborers  are  lured  by  false 
promises  of  easy  hours  and  generous  pay, 
and  some  are  shanghaied,  even,  when 
other  milder  means  of  recruiting  fail. 
Once  in  the  grip  of  the  tyrannical  over¬ 
seers,  the  men  are  herded  together  like 
criminals,  worked  like  slaves,  and  shot 
or  beaten  like  beasts  when  they  attempt 
to  escape.  Life  becomes  a  nightmare,  a 
hell  almost  impossible  to  imagine;  and 
the  laborer  finds  his  only  relaxation  in 
the  dirty  taverns  and  the  houses  of  pros¬ 
titution,  operated  by  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  filching  the  last  bit  of 
scanty  wages  remaining  from  a  season’s 
work. 


The  power  of  this  novel  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  there  are  occasional  yivid  and 
arresting  descriptions  of  the  landscape 
in  the  Upper  Parani  regions.  But  there 
is  no  ray  of  light  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 
El  rio  oscuro  poses  a  vital  sociological 
problem,  but  it  offers  no  solution. — 
Robert  Avrett.  Texas  College  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy. 

Unclassified 

*  Frederick  Bodmer.  The  Loom  of 
Language.  Lancelot  Hogbcn,  Edi¬ 
tor.  New  York.  W.  W.  Norton.  692 
pages.  $3.75. — Mathematics  for  the  Mil¬ 
lion,  in  the  same  series,  actually  teaches 
you  Mathematics.  This  book  is  a  meth¬ 
odology  rather  than  a  primer:  it  teaches 
you  how  to  learn.  Although  it  gives  you, 
in  the  first  part,  a  good  survey  of  lin¬ 
guistics,  its  chief  interest  lies  in  two 
ideas,  a)  Language  is  an  instrument 
that  man  is  free  to  improve  at  will — and 
the  way  to  improvement  is  simplifica¬ 
tion.  b)  The  task  of  learning  foreign 
languages  is  made  easier  by  their  family 
resemblances.  The  first  is  a  return  to  the 
Enlightenment  (which  was  enlightened, 
after  all):  for  a  whole  century,  the  ro¬ 
mantic-historical  -  organic  -  obscurantist 
conception  of  unconscious  growth  pre¬ 
vailed.  Bodmer  is  a  “planner,”  not  to 
say  a  New  Dealer. 

There  are  three  attitudes  toward  lan¬ 
guage:  a)  the  Emily  Post,  or  Purism 
based  on  social  prestige.  “Thou  shalt 
not  split  an  infinitive.” — “Why?” — “Be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  done”  (i.e.  not  done  by 
the  right  people.)  b)  The  Burke-de 
Maistre  attitude,  the  wisdom  of  preju¬ 
dice,  the  folly  of  taking  thought.  Di¬ 
vorced  from  snobbish  pedantry,  it  leads 
to  the  pragmatic  attitude  of  H.  L. 
Mencken,  A.  G.  Kennedy,  and,  oddly 
enough,  old  Malherbe:  if  people  do  split 
an  infinitive,  it  is  split,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  c)  the  purposive  or  con¬ 
structive:  we  can  plan  a  city,  a  consti¬ 
tution,  a  campaign,  a  peace  settlement, 
an  economy,  a  language.  They  will 
work,  and  work  better  than  the  “mud¬ 
dle  through”  or  “just  growed”  kind. 

So  Bodmer  devotes  a  whole  part  to 
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the  World  Language  problem,  once  the 
scorn  of  the  scholarly.  His  summary  is 
adequate,  although  he  ignores  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  truly  scientific  work  done 
by  the  International  Auxiliary  Lan¬ 
guage  Association.  (Helen  Eaton’s  Se¬ 
mantic  Frequency  Lists  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  instrument.)  Influenced  by  Jesper- 
sen’s  deserved  authority,  he  pays  too 
much  attention  to  his  Novial,  a  complete 
fiasco;  and  not  enough  to  de  Wahl’s 
Occidental,  a  far  more  workable  project. 
He  is  a  little  less  than  fair  to  the  great 
Esperanto  experiment,  a  unique  and 
prolonged  demonstration.  I  agree  with 
him  that  Peano’s  Interlingua  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  schemes  propounded  so 
far;  indeed,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  ex¬ 
tract  out  of  Interlingua  the  Basic  ele¬ 
ments,  for  pedagogical  purposes.  I  agree 
also  that  Ogden’s  Basic  English  is  ruled 
out  because  its  adoption  would  make  the 
Anglo-American  world  a  group  of  Herr- 
env6ll{er. 

I  have  not  seen  Bodmer’s  Interglossa, 
announced  in  this  book.  His  discussion 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion — which 
he  docs  not  express — that  we  need  two 
auxiliary  languages  (which  may  be 
forms  or  dialects  of  the  same  idiom): 
a)  a  lingua  franca  with  a  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  (Anglo  Latin  rather  than  English), 
phonetically  simplified;  b)  z  more  elab¬ 
orate  language,  for  scientific,  legal,  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  with  an  enor¬ 
mously  larger  vocabulary  and  an  etymo¬ 
logical  spelling  which  would  make  it 
intelligible  at  sight  by  any  one  with  a 
High  School  (European)  education.  For 
instance,  scripto  would  be  impossible  in 
the  lingua  franca,  es-l{e-ri-to  would  be 
more  generally  pronounceable;  but  then 
it  would  get  away  from  the  monosyllabic 
ideal  which  Bodmer  seems  to  cherish, 
and  which  seems  to  me  a  delusion. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  great  problem 
of  language  and  literature,  which  has 
many  aspects.  Logicians  have  a  marvel¬ 
ous  way  of  obfuscating  style  and 
thought:  G.  E.  Moore  on  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  have 
in  mind.  Bodmer’s  own  style  is  alert. 
His  pages  are  larded  with  Leftist  epi¬ 


grams,  some  of  them  with  a  quaint  Bob 
Ingcrsoll  flavor:  like  garlic,  a  little  bit 
docs  not  hurt.  He  speaks  of  “a  project 
of  Leibniz  the  mathematician,  who  was 
assisted  by  Catherine  II  of  Russia.” 
Either  his  grammar  or  his  chronology 
is  at  fault.  I  submitted  to  the  author  a 
list  of  errata,  as  requested;  for  the  parts 
I  was  qualified  to  check,  the  errors  were 
surprisingly  few.  The  book  is  twice  too 
long:  no  one  will  use  it  to  learn,  say 
Danish  or  Portuguese.  But  it  is  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  intelligent  (this  is  not 
pleonastic):  and  it  uses  the  word  se¬ 
mantics  sparingly,  while  some  bright 
journalists  consider  it  a  modern  Abra¬ 
cadabra. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Concha  Melendez.  Asomante.  Rfo 
Piedras.  Universidad  dc  Puerto  Rico. 
1943.  160  pages. — ^With  the  sub-title 
“cstudios  hispanoamericanos,”  this  book 
by  the  talented  Puerto  Rican  authoress 
(whose  earlier  book  Entrada  en  el  Perd 
was  so  well  received)  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  Estudios  puertorriquenos, 
Estudios  hispanoamericanos  and  Libros 
a  la  vista.  In  her  first  chapter  she  writes 
of  the  Asomante  hills,  which,  she  affirms, 
“give  us  islanders  a  needed  lesson; 
which  teach  us  to  look  from  above,  to 
rise  ’au-dessus  dc  la  melee’  in  judging 
both  our  private  fortunes  and  the  world 
in  general,  ..icadily,  persistently,  so  as  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  equivocal  and 
the  ephemeral.”  Then  she  explains  for 
us,  with  deep  understanding,  breadth 
and  clarity,  the  Indian  art  of  Matilde 
Perez,  whose  sketches  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago,  in  an  Edition  de  luxe. 
This  essay  reveals  Concha  Melendez’s 
thorough  knowledge  of  primitive  Amer¬ 
ican  aesthetics.  The  literary  studies  that 
follow  prove  the  author  a  lady  of  learn¬ 
ing,  an  indefatigable  investigator,  and 
possessor  of  an  agile  and  beautiful  style. 
Especially  notable  arc  her  essay  on  Hos- 
tos  and  the  part  of  the  paper  on  An¬ 
tonio  S.  Pedreira  which  deals  with 
Puerto  Rico.  When  she  handles  Intcr- 
amcrican  subjects,  we  especially  admire 
her  clarity  of  vision  in  La  literatura  in- 
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dianista  del  Peru  de  hoy,  in  Muerte  y 
resurreccidn  de  Cisar  Vallejo,  her  exe¬ 
gesis  of  Neruda’s  Espaha  en  el  corazdn, 
her  evaluation  of  the  pedagogy  of  the 
Venezuelan  Andres  Bello.  The  last  part 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  eleven  reviews 
of  books  which  have  appeared  more  or 
less  recendy. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Xavier  Pruszyhski.  Russian  Year. 

New  York.  Roy.  1944.  189  pages. 
$2.50. — Some  will  be  misled  by  the 
sub-title  of  this  book,  “The  Notebook 
of  an  Amateur  Diplomat,’’  which  sounds 
rather  flippant,  into  expecting  this  to  be 
an  account  of  cocktail  parties  and  all 
the  other  superficial,  inconsequential 
trivia  of  diplomacy.  Do  not  be  deceived, 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Ksawery  Pruszyhski  used  to  be  called, 
in  the  happy  days  of  Free  Poland,  the 
“Polish  Knickerlxxker.”  He  was  an  en¬ 
gaging  fellow  personally,  of  excellent 
family  (the  Border  gentry),  with  train¬ 
ing  on  the  fine  old  conservative  Krakdw 
journal  Czas  back  of  him,  and  for  all 
his  high  birth  and  breeding,  he  had  a 
wide-open  mind  and  a  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  every  sign  of  mankind’s 
effort  to  unfetter  himself.  He  was  the 
ace  foreign  reporter  for  the  Warsaw  lit¬ 
erary  weekly  Wiadomoici  literachie. 
Literary  News,  reporting  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  for  this  journal  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  articles,  which  were  later  re¬ 
published  in  book  form.  During  the 
present  war  he  has  been  a  kind  of  Don 
Quixote  of  the  pen,  fighting  the  cause 
of  Poland,  and  of  justice,  from  his  own 
country  to  Scotland,  to  England,  to  Nor¬ 
way,  to  Russia. 

The  present  book  is  a  collection  of 
the  articles  Pruszyhski  wrote  for  Wia- 
domoici  polskje  (Polish  News),  the  ex¬ 
cellent  literary  weekly  which  used  to  be 
published  in  London,  on  his  return  from 
a  year  spent  in  Russia  when  diplomatic 
relations  were  friendly  between  Prus- 
zyhski’s  government  and  that  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  between  1941  and  the  death 
of  Sikorski. 

There  are  many  valuable  observations 


in  this  chronicle,  and  among  these  the 
chapter  Which  of  the  Three  Horses? 
rates  high.  The  three  horses  are — Ku- 
tuzov-Suvorov,  or  Russian  Nationalism; 
Pan  Slavism;  and  Communism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pruszyhski,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Russian  mind,  one  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  “Kremlin  backs’’  not 
one,  “but  all  three  of  these  horses,  at 
once.’’  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  there 
are  not  really  three  horses  at  all,  but  only 
one,  and  this  today,  as  yesterday,  and 
the  day  before,  and  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Russian  history. 

Yet  Pruszyhski,  like  Mickiewicz  a 
hundred  years  ago,  has  only  love  for  the 
Russian  people,  and  sympathy  for  their 
suffering.  “Cease  being  a  country  out¬ 
side  our  planet,’’  he  calls  to  them,  as  he 
says  farewell.  “Become  less  unique,  and 
more  human,  more  free,  though  just  as 
strong,  less  spectacular,  but  better  fed. 
May  you  have,  after  your  turbulent  his¬ 
tory,  your  savage  revolution  and  your 
heroic  sacrifice  in  war,  a  peace  as  vast 
as  your  country,  as  rich  as  its  soil  and 
as  sweet  as  the  happiness  of  a  home.’’ 

A  good  book  to  read  and  savor,  and 
ponder! — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Tito  Saubidet.  Vocabulario  y  re- 

franero  criollo.  Buenos  Aires.  Guill¬ 
ermo  Kraft.  1943.  423  double-column 
pages.  16  full-page  reproductions  of 
paintings,  many  drawings  and  diagrams 
in  the  text. — The  Latin  poet  Horace 
promised  wide  popularity  to  the  writer 
“qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.’’  We  know  of 
no  other  book,  ancient  or  modern,  that 
combines  the  two  more  satisfyingly  than 
this  one. 

Tito  Saubidet  was  born  on  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  pampas.  He  went  to  Paris  to 
study  art,  and  he  lived  there  for  twenty 
years.  He  learned  how  to  paint  delicate 
pictures  of  the  sort  the  French  like,  and 
came  to  be  known  as  “the  painter  of  the 
kiss.’’  But  in  time  he  grew  a  little  weary 
of  mihvreries,  and  returned  to  the  free 
and  simple  life  of  his  native  plains.  For 
a  dozen  years  he  has  lived  among  the 
gauchos,  studying  their  language,  their 
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institutions,  their  habits,  their  skills, 
their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  and  he 
has  put  all  his  varied  lore  into  this  one 
book.  Philologians  are  not  usually  art¬ 
ists,  and  cow-punchers  rarely  quote 
Remy  de  Gourmont.  But  this  book  is 
at  the  same  time  a  valuable  record  of 
the  gaucho  lingo  (which  is  often  nearer 
to  the  old  Castilian  than  the  speech  of 
South  Americans  who  have  gone  to 
school,  and  is  often  more  expressive  than 
the  pretentious  verbiage  of  the  writers: 
“Estos  escritores  cultos,  no  saben  lo  que 
sabe  el  gaucho,  esto  es,  que  una  idea 
tiene  una  sola  forma  exacta  de  ex- 
presidn”),  a  source  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  cowboy  activities,  with  pains¬ 
taking  data,  helpfully  illustrated,  on 
many  prosaic  and  even  malodorous  sub¬ 
jects,  and  a  collection  of  exquisite  paint¬ 
ings,  which  arc  doubdess  better  in  some 
regards  for  the  painter’s  training  in  the 
effete  European  capitals.  For  all  his  re¬ 
conversion  to  the  simple  life,  it  seems 
that  Tito  Saubidet  has  not  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  the  years  in  Europe  or  the  ac¬ 
complishments  that  gave  him  his  old 
nickname.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  paintings,  which  shows 
a  mounted  gaucho  before  his  lonely 
shack,  leaning  far  over  to  take  leave  of 
his  wife  or  sweetheart,  is  labeled  “Una 
China  y  un  beso.” 

With  Santamaria’s  Diccionario  gen¬ 
eral  de  americanismos,  this  book  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Latin 
American  lexicography. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Vida  espiritual. 

Buenos  Aires.  Adintida.  Second 
Edidon.  1941.  50  pages.  Illustrated. — 
Id.  Cartas  a  gente  menuda.  B.  A.  At- 
lintida.  1941.  60  pages. — Id.  La  edu- 
cacidn  del  hi  jo.  B.  A.  Atlindda.  1942. 
170  pages. — Id.  Los  enanitos  jardineros. 
B.  A.  Adindda.  1943.  54  pages. — Id.  El 
Erial.  B.  A.  Atlintida.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
dition.  1943.  210  pages. — Id.  Marta  y 
Jorge.  B.  A.  Adintida.  1943.  160  pages. 
— Id.  Seeds.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Las 
Americas  Publishing  Co.  1943. 64  pages. 
50  cents. — ^Id.  The  Fallow  Land  (El 
Erial).  B.  A.  Adindda.  1943.  209  pages. 


Illustrated. — Two  successive  edidons  of 
Constancio  C.  Vigil’s  most  successful 
work,  the  collection  of  exhortations  cn- 
dded  El  Erial,  have  already  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  Booths  Abroad.  The  first  of 
these  reviews,  which  dealt  with  the 
Botas  Mexican  edidon  of  1935,  was  so 
unjust  to  a  wise  and  high-minded 
writer  that  we  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  it.  Our  re¬ 
viewer  was  impatient  because  Vigil  had 
not  launched  a  crusade  against  capital¬ 
ism  and  all  the  institudons  which  tend 
to  promote  social  inequality.  There  is 
plenty  of  injustice,  no  one  denies  that 
in  organized  society  everywhere;  but 
there  have  been  many  helpful  spiritual 
leaders,  including  the  first  century  Rabbi 
who  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  and 
noblest  of  them  all,  who  have  sought 
to  uplift  society  indireedy,  by  uplifdng 
the  individual.  Constancio  Vigil  is  not 
a  Juvenal  or  a  Mariiitegui.  He  has  chosen 
to  work  in  a  different  line.  He  deals 
largely  in  commonplaces,  but  so  do 
other  moralists.  What  he  says  has  usually 
been  said  before,  but  he  has  a  way  of 
saying  it  so  that  thousands  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  it.  And  since  what  he  says 
is  usually  wholesome  and  helpful,  this 
is  all  to  the  good. 

Vigil  has  published  some  thirty  juve¬ 
nile  books,  collections  of  dny  sermons, 
often  illustrated  with  sly  symbolical  il¬ 
lustrations,  which  children  puzzle  over 
with  profit.  His  books  for  grownups  are 
frequendy  mere  strings  of  aphorisms, 
like  some  of  Amado  Nervo’s,  sometimes 
like  the  sermons  of  the  New  York  “Di¬ 
vine  Healing”  preacher  Emmet  Fox.  He 
is  conservative,  he  is  never  contentious, 
and  he  is  too  cautious  to  rank  with  the 
great  reformers.  His  type  may  be  over¬ 
frequent  in  this  country,  but  they  arc 
sadly  rare  in  Latin  America.  In  his  essay 
On  Suffering,  there  is  a  section  on  Love 
which  is  worthy  of  mention  m  the  same 
breath  with  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of 
First  Corinthians.  Of  course,  if  you 
don’t  believe  in  Love.  .  .  . — R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  ‘"Head-Liners”) 


*  Louis  Lachance,  O.  P.  Philosophie 
du  langage.  Montreal.  L^vricr.  1943. 

214  pages.  $1.50. — It  is  not  until  he 
reaches  the  last  two  chapters  that  the 
reader  discovers  why  this  book  was  writ¬ 
ten.  He  is  led  through  a  thick  forest  of 
theses  and  counter-theses  on  language, 
its  nature,  its  origins,  on  the  philosophy 
of  grammar,  etc.,  the  main  opponents 
being  at  one  end  St.  Thomas  and  at  the 
other  Vendryes.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  arrives  at  a  clearing.  Philosophical 
obscurity  is  replaced  by  plain  eloquence 
because  the  author  finally  has  something 
important  to  say.  It  has  been  kept  for 
the  last  sentence  in  order  to  have  it  carry 
all  the  weight  of  the  two  hundred  pages 
that  precede:  “To  rob  a  people  of  its 
language  is  therefore  an  infamy.”  (It 
is  obvious  that  the  people  in  question 
are  the  French  Canadians.)  To  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  the  author  had  first  to 
demonstrate  that  Language — as  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  Man — is  inseparable  from 
Nationality,  and  that  a  people  have  a 
right  to  their  language. — To  go  even 
farther  into  this  subject  of  linguistic  mi¬ 
norities,  a  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
showing  the  dangers  of  bilingualism  for 
the  minds  of  young  people  and  strongly 
suggesting  that  French  Canadian  chil¬ 
dren  would  do  well  to  concentrate  on 
their  French  alone  and  should  not  have 
to  learn  early  any  other  national  lan¬ 
guage  of  Canada. — Pierre  Delattre.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Daniel  Cordier.  ProbUmes  de  m6- 
decine  de  guerre.  Collection  “France 

Forever.”  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  182 
pages.  $1.50. — A  brief  review  of  vari¬ 
ous  modern  therapeutic  methods  of 
Hrst  aid  to  the  soldier,  this  book  is  in 
particular  dc^  oted  to  the  following  prob¬ 
lems:  preventive  and  curative  means  for 
the  relief  of  heat — effect  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  in  technical  detail,  well  support¬ 


ed  by  numerous  tables  and  charts  (and 
with  the  warning  that  people  with  vas¬ 
cular  and  cardiac  insufficiencies  espe¬ 
cially  suffer  from  heat);  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  artificial  respiration;  problems  of 
anesthesia;  and  pathology  and  therapy 
of  traumatic  shock.  A  welcome  and 
timely  study. — Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  J.  V.  Ducattillon,  O.  P.  La  Guerre, 
cette  revolution.  New  York.  Maison 

Frangaise.  1941.  293  pages. — Ducattil¬ 
lon,  a  student  of  world  history  and  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  sincere  and  patriotic  French¬ 
man,  here  explains  our  stake  in  an  Al¬ 
lied  victory  and  the  just  reasons  why  we 
should  fight  the  Nazis,  not  without, 
however,  including  the  Communists  in 
his  disapproval.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
castigate  all  Christians  for  not  forestall¬ 
ing  by  military  and  moral  preparation 
the  cataclysm  that  has  befallen  the  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  as  the  heathen  world,  but 
avers  that  now  that  we  are  in  total  war 
we  should  see  it  through  with  all  the 
energy  of  our  minds  and  spirits  and  with 
the  awareness  that,  should  we  fail,  the 
whole  Christian  civilization  is  likely  to 
be  set  back  to  a  dark  era  worse  ^an 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  last  fifth 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  excerpts 
from  messages  of  the  Pope,  prayers,  a 
declaration  of  fidelity  and  hope  for  the 
resurrection  of  France  and  of  the  toler¬ 
ant  and  fundamental  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  is  the  basis  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  preferred  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  decent,  good  and  happy  mankind. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Henri  Laugier.  Combat  de  I’Exile. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  192  pages. 

— Professor  Laugier,  eminent  biologist 
and  eloquent  patriot,  escaped  from 
France  in  1940  and  came  to  America. 
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In  November,  1943,  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  many  friends  in  this  country  in 
order  to  take  up  the  important  position, 
offered  to  him  by  Gen.  de  Gaulle,  of 
Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Algiers,  the 
leading  intellectual  institution  of  Free 
France.  During  his  three  years  in  Amer¬ 
ica  he  frequently  exhorted  his  country¬ 
men  to  stand  fast  with  courage  and  hope 
in  the  fight  for  Free  France.  These  ad¬ 
dresses  and  reprinted  magazine  articles 
form  part  of  this  little  volume  and  give 
it  its  title.  But  it  also  includes  several 
interesting  and  scholarly  essays  which 
show  the  breadth  of  M.  Laugier’s  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  basically  democratic  cast  of 
his  mind:  radio-broadcasting,  its  use  and 
abuse  and  its  possibilities  for  democratic 
education;  the  evolution  of  modern 
painting  and  explanation  of  so-called 
cubism;  the  need  for  an  educational  re¬ 
form  in  France  which  will  open  higher 
careers  to  wider  social  groups.  There  are 
also  several  thoughtful  short  articles  on 
political  subjects,  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  need  for  an  international 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  future  of  France. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Jean  -  Marie  Nadeau.  Horizons 
d’Apris-Guerre.  Montreal.  Parizeau. 
1944.  319  pages. — The  title  is  far  too 
general;  the  subtitle  is  adequate:  Essais 
de  Politique  Economique  canadienne.  A 
well-balanced,  well-informed  account  of 
a  subject  which  we  too  often  ignore: 
Canada  is  so  near  that  we  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  its  problems. 

Economically,  Canada  is  a  great  na¬ 
tion;  yet  its  inevitable  association  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  with  the 
United  States  gives  it  a  status  a  little 
short  of  full  independence.  The  prov¬ 
inces  jealously  guard  their  local  rights, 
so  there  are  ten  regimes  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  including  the  Federal.  An  oddity: 
there  are  practically  two  Constitutions 
based  on  different  principles:  one  for 
peace  time,  one  for  war  time.  The  wealth 
of  the  country,  so  far,  has  been  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural,  and  this  should 
make  for  a  free  trade  policy;  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  industry  has  l^n  built  up  dur¬ 


ing  the  war  years,  and  will  need  vigilant 
protection.  Canada  is  turning  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation:  it  will  have 
to  face  the  quandary  of  all  creditors: 
how  to  sell  more  than  ever,  buy  less  than 
ever,  and  collect  the  difference.  French 
Canada  is  not  genuinely  interested  in 
Imperial  affairs,  only  mildly  interested 
in  Dominion  affairs:  its  attitude  is  real¬ 
ly  Sinn  Fein:  ourselves  alone.  Yet  the 
author  complains  because  the  Province 
of  Quebec  does  not  get  its  full  share  in 
the  management  of  the  various  war  ac¬ 
tivities.  Altogether,  Canada  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  anomaly,  a  paradox:  bilingual,  yet 
united;  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  yet  part  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinental  Union,  which,  although  not 
official,  is  none  the  less  real.  But,  like 
the  Australian  ornithorhynchus,  this 
living  paradox  manages  to  exist  and 
prosper,  just  to  spite  theorists  and  doc¬ 
trinaires. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Notre  Amiricanisation.  Enquete  de 

la  Revue  Dominicaine  (1936).  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Oeuvre  de  Presse  Dominicaine. 
1937.  266  pages.  $0.75.— In  1936,  the 
Revue  Dominicaine  conducted  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  threatened  Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  French  Canada:  in  its  religious 
life,  through  (pragmatic)  philosophy, 
through  the  cinema,  sports,  woman,  the 
radio,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
and  financial  methods.  A  thorough  sur¬ 
vey.  The  linguistic  aspect  (“Dcparte- 
ment  du  Feu”  for  “sapeurs-pompiers” 
etc.)  had  been  adequately  treated  be¬ 
fore. 

The  interest  of  this  discussion  is  even 
greater  after  eight  tragic  years.  Here  we 
have  a  moderate  but  pitiless  arraign¬ 
ment  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  a  defence  of 
the  traditional  values  which  have  their 
stubborn  citadel  in  Quebec.  Much  of 
this  indictment  is  convincing:  there  are 
not  a  few  of  us  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  Holly wood-Wall  Street  Axis.  But 
the  confrontation  of  two  ideals  may 
work  both  ways.  Shift  the  light  just  a 
little,  and  instead  of  “America,  the 
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Menace,”  you  get  “Quebec,  the  ob¬ 
stacle.”  The  participants  in  this  sym¬ 
posium  arc  better  informed  and  more 
courteous  than  Louis  de  Launay  in  his 
La  Fin  d’un  Monde  et  le  Monde  Nou¬ 
veau.  But  the  general  attitude  is  the 
same;  it  is  good  Vichy  orthodoxy,  if  by 
Vichy  you  mean  P^tain  and  not  Laval. 
It  would  be  well  if  after  this  war  a  few 
thousand  leading  Vichyites  emigrated 
to  Quebec:  there  they  would  find  their 
retrospective  Utopia  still  vigorously 
alive. — Albert  Gu^rard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Roger  Picard:  La  DSmocratie  Fran- 

qaise:  Hier  -  Aujourd'hui  -  Demain. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  79  pages. 
$0.75. — Just  a  lecture  on  an  immense 
subject;  yet  not  superficial.  Democracy 
(not  nationalism  or  empire)  is  the  stake 
for  which  this  war  is  waged.  This  is  the 
official  doctrine  of  the  United  Nations, 
duly  approved  by  Stalin,  Chang  Kai 
Shek  and  Vargas,  and  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  truth.  Yesterday:  democracy  in 
France  is  not  a  new-fangled  ideal  im¬ 
posed  by  the  shallow  thinkers  of  the 
Revolution;  it  has  deep  roots  in  French 
history,  even  in  Pre-Roman  Gaul  (Mr. 
Picard  does  not  go  quite  so  far  back  as 
the  Cro-Magnons  and  Glozel.)  This 
again  is  not  the  whole  complex  truth, 
but  an  aspect  of  the  truth  that  the 
Maurras  school  did  its  best  to  obscure. 
Herriot  is  at  least  as  much  in  the  French 
line  of  development  as  P6tain.  Today: 
the  defeat  of  France  in  1940  was  not  due 
to  democracy  (cf.  Pierre  Cot’s  Triumph 
of  Treason);  France  was  not  decadent, 
and  the  period  1919-1939  was  not  bar¬ 
ren.  France  fell  because  democracy  was 
sabotaged.  Tomorrow:  democracy  in 
France  is  both  a  tradition  and  an  act  of 
faith.  What  it  needs  is  “good  sense,  good 
faith,  good  will.”  An  admirable  pro¬ 
gram:  but  any  regime  which  could  com¬ 
mand  these  virtues  would  be  a  success. 
These  things  ought  to  go  without  say¬ 
ing:  yet  they  have  to  be  said,  since  our 
official  foreign  policy  is  almost  openly 
committed  to  the  support  of  European 
Toryism  against  the  democratic  ele¬ 


ments.  Excellent  epitome:  a  great  deal 
of  honest  thinking  lucidly  condensed. 
Almost  too  lucidly:  we  miss  the  appar¬ 
ent  “depth”  which  goes  with  turbidity. 
— Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Jacques  Stern:  Les  Colonies  Fran- 
faises,  PassS  et  Avenir.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1944.  397  pages.  $2.50. — ^A 
brief  encyclopaedia  of  the  French  Co¬ 
lonial  Empire.  The  author  was  Minister 
of  the  Colonies:  the  title  is  no  warrant 
of  authority,  for  the  tale  is  told  of  one  of 
Mr.  Stern’s  predecessors  that  he  had  to 
keep  a  list  of  the  French  possessions  al¬ 
ways  at  hand,  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  somewhat  hazy. 

The  book  is  better  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  than  from  the  descriptive. 
As  the  title  warns  us,  the  present  state 
of  the  Colonies  is  barely  treated  at  all. 
I  wish  the  author  had  limited  himself 
to  the  purpose  indicated  in  his  opening 
chapter:  a  vindication  of  the  French 
colonial  policy  against  the  radical  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  forms  of  imperialism 
by  Mr.  Wendell  Wilkie.  The  question 
will  come  up  before  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
In  theory,  Wilkie  is  on  solid  ground;  in 
sober  fact,  many  damaging  accusations 
can  be  brought  against  the  practises  of 
England,  France,  Holland,  Portugal  and 
Belgium.  Yet  the  remedy  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  sudden  “liberation.”  There  is  at 
least  a  possibility  that  the  French  may 
tiyn  their  multifarious,  polyglot  and 
polychrome  Empire  into  a  liberal  and 
humane  Federal  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Stern’s  book  is  a  contribution  to  that 
great  debate;  it  could  have  been  a  more 
direct  and  more  convincing  plea. — Al¬ 
bert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Paul  Cardinaux.  Les  Feux  de  VOc- 
cident.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1944. 
192  pages.  $1.25. — In  ten  swift  and  live¬ 
ly  chapters,  the  author  pictures  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Western  civilization  since  its 
assumed  inception  in  Asia  through  the 
various  migrations  which  ultimately 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  bear¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  diversities  which  char- 
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acterizc  prcscnt-day  Europe.  Of  especial 
significance  are  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
origins,  development  and  psychology  of 
both  Germany  and  Russia,  which  grad¬ 
ually  caused  the  one  to  become  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  her  neighbors  and  are 
leading  the  other  toward  a  role  of  tre¬ 
mendous  scope  in  the  future. 

M.  Capitaux  presents  the  facts  objec¬ 
tively  and  impartially,  in  a  pleasant  style 
made  doubly  attractive  by  apt  choices  of 
quotations  and  analogies. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Andre  Girard.  Bataille  secrite  en 

France.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
292  pages.  $2.50. — Sketches  of  the  “Un¬ 
derground”  in  France,  with  167  spirited 
drawings  by  the  author.  Only  an  indi¬ 
cation:  the  sketches  are  frankly  sketchy; 
names  and  places,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  distorted  or  jumbled.  Perhaps  the 
true  history  of  the  Underground  will 
never  be  written;  but  many  romances, 
and  movies  innumerable,  will  be  con¬ 
cocted  out  of  such  material.  The  whole 
is  convincing  and  of  intense  interest. 

The  book,  written  by  a  man  of  sen¬ 
sitive  culture,  goes  beyond  mere  dra¬ 
matic  anecdotes.  It  reveals  twilight  psy- 
chlogical  states:  the  attentiste,  the  wait- 
and-see  man,  who  hoped  against  hope, 
until  November  1942,  that  P6tain  was 
playing  a  deep  anti-Nazi  game;  the  other 
brand  of  attentiste,  who  does  not  know 
and  does  not  care,  but  bets  cautiously 
on  both  sides,  in  order  not  to  be  too  heavy 
a  loser:  (the  man  whom  we  are  trying 
to  win,  and  whom  the  Resistance  move¬ 
ment  despises  most  thoroughly);  the 
hero  who  has  to  use  gangster’s  methods, 
and  who  is  f)erhaps,  at  heart,  something 
of  a  gangster. 

Above  all,  the  book  makes  us  realize 
that  the  people  who  have  resisted  Nazis 
and  Quislings  will  not  submit  to  any 
“trusteeship,”  however  benevolent.  They 
have  won  back  the  right  which  P6tain, 
Badoglio,  etc.  had  forfeited;  the  right 
to  be  treated  as  free  men  and  as  equals. 
No  veiled  protectorate  or  second<lass 
citizenship  for  them. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 


M  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quibec.  11  Volumes.  Mont¬ 
real.  Valiquette.  1941-1943.  $1.00  per 
volume. — Revision  of  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  series  has  begun  even  be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  Anal  ones. 
(See  our  Spring,  1943,  number,  pp. 
134  f.)  Volumes  I  to  VI  have  now  been 
published  in  a  third  edition,  while  Vol¬ 
umes  XII  and  XIII  in  the  first  edition 
are  still  to  be  completed. 

In  the  third  edition.  Volumes  I  and 
II  have  been  recast.  Some  new  material 
has  been  uncovered  and  greater  use  has 
been  made  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  particularly  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Chapleau  and  Mousseau.  The 
growth  of  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  first  “National”  party  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecole  Polytech¬ 
nique  have  received  greater  emphasis. 

M.  Rumilly  has  maintained  the  same 
high  standard  of  workmanship  in  his 
later  volumes.  He  has  made  effective  use 
of  his  material  drawn  from  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  sources,  especially  newspapers 
and  correspondence,  probably  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  in  the  Public  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Canada  in  Ottawa.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  chief 
problems  that  have  agitated  the  electo¬ 
rate  of  the  province  of  Quebec  since  Con¬ 
federation  and  that  have  in  many  cases 
divided  the  French  from  their  English- 
speaking  compatriots. — S.  R.  Tom  plains. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Daniel  Fleg.  Carnets.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Librairie  Fran^aise.  249  pages. 
— Daniel  Fleg,  a  prey  to  a  complication 
of  nervous  and  physical  diseases,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  1940.  But  he  put  up 
such  a  good  fight  against  adversity  that 
he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  good 
soldier  of  just  causes,  like  his  brother 
Maurice.  No  bitterness,  no  capitulation 
in  this  Job-like  tale  of  adversity.  Indeed, 
Daniel  Fleg  proves  himself  greater  than 
that  which  crushes  him.  The  glimpses  of 
the  Menuhin  family  in  Los  Gatos,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  delightful.  If  such  a  diary 
were  presented  by  Roger  Martin  du 
Card,  we  should  hail  it  as  a  great  psycho- 
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logical  and  moral  document.  The  fact 
that  it  is  authentic,  spontaneous,  not 
transposed  or  synthetic,  should  detract 
nothing  from  its  value.  The  race  and 
the  country  that  produced  Daniel  Fleg 
have  no  cause  to  blush.  One  poor  little 
soldier  went  down,  exhausted;  but  the 
spiritual  family  of  the  Flegs  will  not  die. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

Francois  Mauriac.  Commencements 
d’une  Vie.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset. 
1932.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  130  pages. — A 
slight  book,  charmingly  presented — vest 
pocket  format  and  good  printing.  Not 
so  delightful  as  “Souvenirs  d’Enfance” 
as  Renan’s,  France’s  or  Julian  Green’s. 
But  Mauriac  has  achieved  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  document  about  him  deserves 
attention.  Moreover,  it  raises — unpedan- 
tically — two  important  problems.  First: 
the  element  of  artificial  reconstruction 
in  autobiography.  Mauriac  is  conscious 
that  an  author  can  not  help  organizing, 
dramatizing,  romancing  his  own  charac¬ 
ter.  He  doubts  whether  he  ever  was  as 
lonely  and  rebellious  as  he  appears  to 
himself  in  retrospect.  Second  problem: 
the  indelible  influence  of  the  early 
milieu,  even  if  you  resent  and  resist  that 
influence.  The  picture  that  Mauriac 
gives  us  of  a  Catholic  bourgeois  educa¬ 
tion  in  Bordeaux  half  a  century  ago  is 
not  favorable:  yet  Mauriac  remains  a 
Catholic,  a  bourgeois  and  a  Bordelais. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Pierre  Mendcs-F ranee.  Ubert6,  Li- 
bertS  ChSrie.  New  York.  Didier. 
1943. 538  pages.  $2.50. — A.  French  patri¬ 
ot,  officer  in  a  French  Air  Corps  unit 
stationed  in  North  Africa,  finds  himself 
in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  of 

1940.  His  return  trip  to  Africa  on  the 
ship  “Massilia’’  to  rejoin  his  unit  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  his  adversaries  as  desertion. 
He  is  arrested,  and  from  the  military 
prison  in  Casablanca  he  is  moved  to  that 
in  Clermont-Ferrand.  In  the  summer  of 

1941,  after  being  declared  guilty  of  de¬ 
sertion,  he  escapes  from  the  prison  hos¬ 
pital,  and  for  over  half  a  year  travels 
about  France,  North  and  South,  in  a 


clever  disguise.  Finally  he  succeeds  in 
reaching  his  ultimate  goal:  England  and 
de  Gaulle’s  Free  French  Army. 

The  author’s  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  the  conditions  he  saw,  as 
well  as  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  are  a  result  of  his  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  peace-time  government  of 
France.  His  book  is  significant  not  only 
because  of  its  historical  implications,  but 
also  as  a  personal  document.  The  shadow 
of  Vichy  is  shown  to  loom  large  in  the 
courtroom  in  which  Mend^s-France  is 
tried;  he  characterizes  his  judges  more 
pungendy  than  gendy.  And  he  does  not 
accept  their  verdict:  “e’est  une  violation 
politique  . .  .  ce  n’est  pas  I’officier  qu’on 
a  condamnne — e’est  le  depute,  I’homme 
de  gauche,  le  juif,  le  patriote  qui  refuse 
d’accepter  la  d^faite  de  son  pays.’’  The 
episode  of  his  escape  from  prison  has  all 
the  suspense  of  a  chapter  from  a  detec¬ 
tive  story.  Throughout  the  book,  de 
Gaulle  appears  as  the  symbol  of  the 
struggle  against  a  common  enemy. — 
— Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  R.  P.  Albert.  Au  Cameroun  Fran¬ 
cois:  Bandjoun.  (Collection  France 
Forever).  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  282 
pages. — Bandjoun  is  a  small  district  in 
the  French  Cameroons.  Father  Albert, 
for  ten  years  a  missionary  there,  gives 
a  remarkably  detailed  account  of  its  local 
culture.  A  thorough  monograph,  this 
study  reveals  some  of  the  uncertainties 
of  ethnology.  The  inhabitants  of  Band¬ 
joun  are  a  mixed  population,  with  an 
uncertain  and  complex  past.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  their  culture  to  a  single 
and  simple  pattern. 

Books  of  this  kind  raise  the  great 
problem  of  all  colonization:  should  the 
protecting  Power  respect  the  local  cul¬ 
ture,  or  attempt  to  assimilate  the  na¬ 
tives?  The  French  once  were  all  for  as¬ 
similation,  with  some  brilliant  successes 
to  their  credit.  In  Morocco  and  in  the 
Cameroons,  they  may  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  other  direction.  Father  Albert,  it 
is  plain,  is  divided.  He  does  not  want 
the  people  of  Bandjoun  to  be  turned 
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overnight  into  “conscious  and  organized 
citizens.”  Still,  he  would  like  to  turn 
them  into  good  Catholics,  and  resents 
it  when  French  law  supports  local  cus¬ 
tom. — This  book  is  a  good  omen  of 
French  Reconciliation.  The  first  edition 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  ciudel  of  reaction.  The  second  edi¬ 
tion  appears  under  the  auspices  of 
France  Forever!,  with  a  touching  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Generals  De  Gaulle  and  Le- 
clerc. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  Fernand  Corcos.  L! Art  de  parler  en 
public.  Preface  d’Andr^  Maurois. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943.  140  pages. 
11.25. — Although  the  principles  of  ora¬ 
tory  are  universal,  the  appeal  of  Corcos’ 
book  is  to  the  studious  Frenchman, 
“rhonnete  homme,”  who  would  study 
and  prepare  himself  in  this  difficult  and 
much  abused  art.  The  innumerable 
recommendations  concerning  prepara¬ 
tion,  types  of  eloquence,  choice  of  style, 
and  rapport  with  the  audience,  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  usefulness  and  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  fundamental  tenets, 
and  boil  down  to  the  succinct  admoni¬ 
tion  of  a  smart  orator,  “Get  up,  speak 
up,  shut  up.” — J.  M.  A. 

*  A.  Sakharoff.  Reflexions  sur  la  danse 
et  la  musique.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau. 
New  York.  F.  A.  Bernett,  415  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.  1943.  72  pages.  Frontispiece 
portrait.  $2.40  u.s. — The  dancer  writes 
modesdy  and  impressively  of  his  art  and 
especially  of  its  relation  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  mother  art  of  music. 
“Clotilde  Sakharoff  and  I,”  he  declares, 
“do  not  dance  with  music  or  to  a  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniment:  we  dance  music.” 
He  recalls  that  he  once  danced  entirely 
without  music  of  any  sort;  he  docs  not 
explain  why  he  abandoned  this  practice, 
but  in  view  of  his  conception  of  the  com¬ 
plete  naturalness  of  the  fusion,  it  would 
seem  that  he  considers  his  older  practice 
completely  mistaken.  A  large  part  of  the 
essay  deals  with  the  art  of  Isadora  Dun¬ 
can.  Hie  study  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
manual;  but  no  dancer  or  lover  of  the 


dance  could  read  it  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  and  having  profited. — FI.  K.  L. 

^  Emmet  Fox.  Le  Sermon  sur  la  Mon¬ 
tague  (La  Clef  du  Sucebs  dans  la 
Vie).  New  York.  Harper.  1943.  186 
pages.  $2.00. — Emmet  Fox  was  an  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer  who  became  interested  in 
the  application  of  Emerson’s  meta¬ 
physics  to  the  problems  of  living.  He 
convinced  himself  that  sound  thinking 
is  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  men,  mental, 
physical,  economic,  social.  He  proved  his 
belief  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction, 
came  to  this  country  and  organized  a 
mental  healing  group  which  holds  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  twice  a  week  in  New  York 
City.  His  followers  believe  that  these 
services  are  the  largest  regularly  held 
religious  gatherings  in  the  world.  Em¬ 
met  Fox’s  books,  first  issued  by  his 
Church  of  the  Healing  Christ,  have  been 
taken  over  by  Harper’s,  and  have  sold 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  Jesus  taught  one  universally 
adequate  truth,  the  all-power  of  mind, 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  dogmas,  that 
he  never  gave  specific  instructions  as  to 
conduct,  but  that  he  taught  men  to  pray 
lovingly,  single-mindedly  and  confident¬ 
ly  for  guidance,  which  is  always  vouch¬ 
safed  them  if  they  follow  these  simple 
instructions  with  complete  honesty.  Mr. 
Fox  admits  no  insoluble  problems.  He 
finds  none  in  the  utterances  of  Jesus,  for 
instance  in  the  admonition  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  (he  quietly  concedes  that 
Jesus  himself,  when  he  was  before  the 
High  Priest,  did  not  turn  the  other 
cheek),  because  whatever  he  said  about 
the  meeting  of  a  specific  emergency  was 
a  figure  of  speech.  To  dwell  a  moment 
on  this  particular  knotty  question,  he 
interprets  the  “resist  not  evil”  metaphor 
as  meaning  that  vengeance  merely  starts 
a  vicious  circle  which  magnifies  the  evil. 
Mentally,  you  should  always  “turn  the 
other  cheek,”  even  if  your  physical  fist 
may  of  necessity  sometimes  Batten  a 
material  nose.  Mr.  Fox  is  always  sane 
and  plausible,  he  writes  pleasandy,  and 
he  is  doubdess  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  his 
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wholesome  books  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  foreign  languages. — R.  T.  H. 

**  Anatole  France.  Lf  Uvre  de  Mon 

Ami.  Edited  by  J.  Hey  wood  Thomas. 
184  pages.  $1.25. — Maistre  Pierre  Pathe- 
lin.  Edited  by  Richard  T.  Holbrook,  (re¬ 
print).  132  pages.  $1.25. — Edmond  Ros¬ 
tand.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Edited  by  H. 
Ashton.  236  pages.  $1.75. — Voltaire. 
Candide.  Edited  by  O.  R.  Taylor.  106 
pages.  $1.50. — Voltaire.  Lettres  Phi- 
losophiques.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Taylor. 
184  pages.  $1.85. — L’Abbe  Prevost.  Ma- 
non  Lescaut.  Edited  by  M.  E.  I.  Robert¬ 
son.  2  vols.  303  and  291  pages.  $1.75. — 
Blackwell’s  French  Texts.  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land.  Basil  Blackwell.  (New  York.  Wil¬ 
liam  Salloch,  344  East  17th  St.)  1942 
and  1943. — Blackwell’s  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  texts,  published  while  England 
has  been  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat 
the  Germans,  is  another  proof  of  Eng¬ 
lish  strength,  courage  and  idealism.  Ger¬ 
many,  once  known  as  the  Land  of  Poets 
and  Thinkers,  has  during  this  period 
done  nothing  remotely  comparable.  Of 
the  group  of  classics  listed  above.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas’s  edition  of  Le  Uvre  de 
Mon  Ami  is  furnished  with  numerous 
rather  elementary  notes  and  a  sober,  ob¬ 
jective  preface.  Maistre  Pierre  Pathelin 
is  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Holbrook’s  edition  as 
published  in  Les  Classiques  Franfais  du 
Moyen  Age.  Dr.  Ashton’s  text  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  has  a  very  slight  preface,  a 
short  bibliography  and  more  than  20 
pages  of  notes.  O.  R.  Taylor’s  Candide 
has  similar  helps  plus  an  alphabetical 
index  of  subjects  treated  in  Voltaire’s 
text.  F.  H.  Taylor’s  Lettres  Philosophi- 
ques  has  a  detailed  and  thoughtful  in¬ 
troduction,  an  impressive  list  of  vari¬ 
ants,  and  notes  that  bulk  half  as  long  as 
the  text.  Dr.  Robertson’s  Manon  Les¬ 
caut  is  a  facsimile  of  the  edition  of  1753, 
with  all  the  important  variants,  with 
excellent  notes  and  an  introduction  in 
French.  The  general  editor  of  the  French 
Texts  is  Alfred  Ewert. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Cahier  des  Prisonniers.  Neuchdtel. 

La  Baconni^re.  1943.  (Montreal. 


L’Arbre.)  243  pages. — ^The  Swiss  pub¬ 
lishers  received  manuscripts  from  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  French  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  various  “Oflags”  and  “Stalags” 
of  the  Reich,  but  lack  of  space  necessi¬ 
tated  a  reluctant  process  of  elimination, 
limiting  this  book  to  the  contributions 
of  some  forty-odd  writers.  The  collection 
is,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  and  de¬ 
serving  to  serve  as  a  “livre  de  chevet” 
in  these  times.  For  instance,  even  those 
readers  who  are  somewhat  weary  of 
verse  will  succumb  to  the  lilting  rhythm 
of  Jean  Benac’s  Courlandes  and  to  Fran- 
9ois  Vall6ry-Radot’s  sensitive  poem  Re¬ 
tour.  In  a  terse  essay.  La  Vie  en  Suspens, 
Andre  Masson  voices  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  philosophy  of  life.  Pierre 
Henri  Simon,  in  Feuillets  d’un  Journal, 
analyzes  man,  friendship,  and  misfor¬ 
tune,  with  a  tolerance  born  of  disillu¬ 
sionment.  In  Saisons  pour  l^ Esprit,  Ray¬ 
mond  Darmane  muses  with  Proustian 
subtlety  on  his  reminiscences  and  cur¬ 
rent  impressions.  And  a  tender  insight 
into  the  yearnings  of  the  French  peasant 
soul  is  evinced  in  Le  Chemin  Fermi,  a 
chapter  from  a  novel  by  Etienne  Deville- 
bichot. 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of 
French  letters  that  captivity  has  not 
dulled  the  inspiration  of  these  prisoners. 
— Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  Angelica  BalabanofF.  Tears.  New 
York.  E.  Laub.  1943.  157  pages. 
$2.00. — Th.  de  Banville  remarked  that 
Wagner’s  one  flaw  was  to  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  write  French  verse,  and  adds:  “Nul 
ctranger  ne  fera  jamais  un  vers  fran- 
9ais  qui  ait  le  sens  commun.  On  t’en 
fricasse  des  fllles  conune  nous!  voiUi  ce 
que  dit  la  Muse  fran9aise  ^  quiconque 
n’est  pas  de  ce  pays-ci.”  I  claim  no  com¬ 
petence  to  judge  Mme  Balabanofl’s  tech¬ 
nique, — besides,  poetic  form  has  evolved 
since  Parnassians, — but  her  lines  will 
bring  solace  to  many  a  weary  soul:  sunt 
lacrimae  rerum.  She  writes  largely  in 
French,  but  adds  German,  Italian,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Russian  to  reach  an  interna¬ 
tional  audience.  Her  ideal  is  not  the 
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aloofness  of  fonnal  perfection:  “Ailer 
Menschen  Leid  und  Pein/  Sind  mein./ 
Drum  kenn’ich  weder  Gluck  noch  Ruh” 
might  stand  as  her  epigraph.  She  seeks 
fraternity  through  univer^  sympathy. 
Hence  she  calls  kcrself  a  rebel,  revolt^ 
by  human  callousness,  but  then  Saint 
Paul,  who  pleaded  for  charity,  must  also 
be  written  down  a  rebel.  At  the  start 
she  treats  the  same  theme  in  all  five 
languages.  Only  one  of  the  poems  is  a 
translation,  and  that  from  the  Swedish, 
rendered  into  Italian.  She  writes  always 
with  stark  simplicity  and  one  need  not 
be  a  clerk  of  Oxenford  to  get  her  mean¬ 
ing.  At  all  events  her  amazing  achieve¬ 
ment  stands  as  a  challenge  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  European  mind  and  heart. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mol.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau.  (New 

York.  F.  A.  Bernett,  415  Lexington 
Ave.).  266  pages.  $4.20  u.s. — This 
charmingly  printed  edition  of  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mol  carries  not  a  word  of  introduc¬ 
tion  or  notes.  It  purports  to  be  based  on 
the  Paris  edition  of  1861,  but  there  are 
some  readings  which  indicate  that  the 
editor  has  made  some  use  of  the  other 
editions;  and  several  poems  from  the 
period  between  1866  and  1868  have  been 
added.  It  is  evident  that  the  scholar  who 
prepared  the  book  and  saw  it  through 
the  press  did  some  careful  work  on  it. 
The  proof-reading  and  general  make-up 
of  these  French  texts  of  Viau’s  are  as 
perfect  as  if  they  had  been  done  by 
Frenchmen.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  pul^ 
Ushers  have  been  so  reticent. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Paul  Eluard.  PoSsie  et  VSriti.  Lon¬ 
don.  London  Galleries  Edition.  1944. 

7/6. — These  verses  were  written  and 
published  under  the  German  occupation 
of  France.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1942  (Paris.  Les  Editions  de  la  Main  ^ 
Plume).  This  second  edition  carries  the 
French  original  on  the  left,  and  the  (too 
literal)  English  translation  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page.  The  translation  is  by  Rol^d 
Penrose  and  E.  L.  T.  Mesens. 

With  Andre  Breton  and  Louis  Ara¬ 


gon,  Eluard  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Surrealist  movement 
He  has  remained  in  France,  but  some 
of  his  recent  poems  have  appeared  in  lit¬ 
erary  reviews  in  Algiers  (Fontaine), 
Buenos  Aires  (Lettres  Francoises),  and 
London  (La  France  Libre  and  Hori¬ 
zon).  Eluard  has  been  called  the  most 
lyrical  of  modern  French  poets.  Once 
audaciously  irrational,  he  now  gives  lu 
the  more  intimate  rhythm  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  moods  and  emotions  of  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity.  His  musical  “prose  po- 
6tique,“  unrhymed,  always  subtle,  has 
become  very  serious: 

Us  avaient  mis  d  vif  ses  mains,  courbi 
son  dos 

Us  avaient  creusS  un  trou  dans  sa  tSte 
Et  pour  mourir  il  avait  dtl  souffrir 
Toute  sa  vie  . .  . 

These  verses  reflect  the  sufferings  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  like  the 
poet  have  not  given  up  hope  for  a  future 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  So  that  Paul 
Eluard  is  consoling  and  inspiring  many 
readers. — Use  Cohnen.  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Yvan  Goll.  ]ean  Sans  Terre — Land¬ 
less  John  (French  and  English  ver¬ 
sions).  San  Francisco.  The  Grabhorn 
Press.  Limited  Edition,  signed  by  the 
author.  $10.00.  —  This  exceptionally 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  edition  of 
a  selection  from  the  most  important  of 
Yvan  Goll’s  poetical  works  will  certain¬ 
ly  delight  the  heart  of  every  bibliophile. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  a  quick  sale 
of  the  numbered  edition,  another  cheap¬ 
er  one  will  be  issued  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  a  large  American  public  with 
the  work  of  this  poet,  so  characteristic 
of  the  great  lyrical  tradition  of  France, 
for  all  its  very  definite  individual  note. 
“Landless  John” — that  is  the  modern 
exile’s  Pontic  Elegies. 

The  translations,  by  well  -  known 
American  poets  (John  Gould  Fletcher, 
Clark  Mills  and  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams  are  among  them)  arc  for  the  most 
part  skilfully  done  though  not  quite  on 
the  level  of  the  original  verses.  The  best 
ones  arc  those  by  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New  York  City. 
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Henry  Dcyglun.  La  France  VIVRA 
(sic).  Montreal.  Revue  Moderne. 
1943. 142  pages.  $1.00. — A  tragi-comedy 
in  verse.  Action  takes  place  in  1655,  in 
French  Canada.  Prologue  and  epilogue 
tie  epic  past  with  martyrdom  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Lends  itself  to  good  amateur  acting; 
sentiments  of  a  lofty  simplicity;  the 
verse  at  its  best  is  not  unworthy  of  Henri 
de  Bornier.  A  carping  critic  might  pick 
flaws  in  the  prosody. — A.  G. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Yeux  voilis. 

La  Source.  UEchange.  Paris.  Plon. 
(Montreal.  Pony).  344  pages.  $1.25. — A 
novel  and  two  short  stories.  The  interest 
of  the  novel  centers  in  the  psychic  powers 
of  an  adolescent  boy  whose  eyes  are  Anal¬ 
ly  veiled  by  a  clever  doctor  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  putting  in  his  way  an  attrac¬ 
tive  older  girl  who  eventually  scorns  his 
puerile  attentions.  He  becomes  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  present  that  he  loses 
his  vaunted  powers  of  foretelling  the  fu¬ 
ture.  La  Source  is  a  pastoral  story  of  the 
healthful  influence  of  a  normal  girl  on 
six  guests  of  different  nationalities  in  a 
psycho-neurological  hospital  in  the  Alps. 
UEchange  is  a  very  jewel  of  a  story 
about  a  litde  orphaned  circus  girl  who 
trades  her  rolling  house  and  horse  for 
the  fixed  domicile  and  garden  of  a  small¬ 
town  boy.  Bordeaux’s  prose  is  always 
fluent.  His  descriptions  have  fresh  airy 
charm.  Normal  persons  are  more  con¬ 
vincingly  pictured  than  psychopathic 
cases,  but  maybe,  by  their  very  nature, 
the  latter  defy  adequate  portrayal. — 
/.  M.  A. 

^  Claude-Henri  Grignon.  Un  Homme 
et  son  picks.  Montr^l.  Pony.  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Vieux  Chene.  (1933).  1943. 
207  pages.  85  cents.  —  Twenty -nine 
thousand  copies  of  this  virile  story  of  un¬ 
restrained  avarice  in  a  Canadian  frontier 
community  of  the  1890’s  have  been 
printed  to  date.  As  in  most  novels  of 
frontier  locale,  climate,  seasons,  hard¬ 


ships  play  r61es  of  importance.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  delightfully  harmonious.  The 
customs  and  religious  atmosphere  are 
focal  facets  of  isolated  forest-bound  farm 
lands.  The  appeal  of  the  story  is  quite 
universal. — J.  M.  A. 

K  Francois  Hertel.  Le  Beau  Risque. 

Montreal.  Fides.  1942.  155  pages. — 
A  story  of  French  Canadian  boys’  life 
in  a  Jesuit  college  whose  curriculum  fol¬ 
lows  the  traditional  classic  and  religious 
model,  under  the  sympathetic  guidance 
of  a  scholarly  professor  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  demands  of  modern  life,  and  who 
watches  with  eagerness  the  mental,  mor¬ 
al  and  physical  fruition  of  his  teaching. 
A  good  study  of  adolescent  psychology 
interspersed  with  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  colorful  Canadian  country¬ 
side  around  Montreal. — J.  M.  A. 

V  Emanuel  Robles.  Travail  d'homme. 

Algiers.  Edmond  Chariot.  1943.  25 
francs. — The  thesis  of  this  novel  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  author’s  dedication:  .  . 
[aux]  six  ing6nieurs,  aux  courriers  du 
grand  barrage  reservoir  des  Bani  Bardel 
qui  ont  construit  de  leurs  mains  p6ris- 
sables  le  mur  g6ant,  ^  eux  qui  m’ensei- 
gn^rent  leur  v6rit6;  et  aussi  ^  la  m6moire 
de  mon  p^re,  ouvrier  ma^on  qui  aimait 
son  rude  et  beau  metier  et  mourut  la 
peine.” 

In  support  of  this  central  theme  the 
turbulent  life  of  Rafael  Vargas  Romero 
is  traced.  Reared  by  a  parsimonious  aunt, 
he  flnds  the  furniture  business  of  her 
unscrupulous  husband  distasteful.  His 
longing  for  a  more  active  and  virile  oc¬ 
cupation  is  satisfied  by  participation  in 
the  construction  of  a  dam.  The  transition 
is  marred  somewhat  by  a  quarrel  with 
a  fellow  worker,  Antoine  Miralles.  Dev¬ 
astating  rain  interrupts  the  gigantic  en¬ 
terprise  and  brings  death  to  both  our 
hero  and  his  enemy.  Although  Robl^ 
employs  a  siipple  style,  his  dexterous  use 
of  it  portrays  effectively  the  emotions  of 
his  characters  and  the  majestic,  awe-in¬ 
spiring  aspects  of  nature  in  North  Af¬ 
rica. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-New- 
man  College  (Now  with  the  army). 
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*  Isabelle  Tonarelli.  Jeunes  femmes. 

Montreal.  Valiquette.  1943.  304 
pages. — As  the  title  indicates,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  is  to  guide  and  en¬ 
courage  young  ladies  who  become  in¬ 
volved  in  amorous  difficulties.  Andr6e, 
an  intellectual,  who  at  a  certain  period 
in  the  1920’s  is  thirty  and  unmarried, 
is  about  to  abandon  herself  to  a  Don 
Juan  and  literary  figure  named  Pierre. 
Her  guardian,  Oswald,  convinces  her  of 
her  folly,  and  Pygmalion-like,  under¬ 
takes  the  task  of  molding  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality.  To  make  her  self- 
confidence  complete  he  marries  her,  at 


According  to  Die  Zeitung  of  London, 
the  great  international  loan  library 
whose  headquarters  is  in  London,  now 
has  available,  with  the  help  of  co-operat¬ 
ing  libraries,  some  21,602,000  books. 

Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Romanic  Review  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1944,  lists  as  the  five  indubitably 
pessimistic  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury:  Leopardi,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  James 
Thomson,  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  Lau¬ 
rence  Housman. 


the  same  time  allowing  her  her  inde¬ 
pendence  so  that  she  may  determine  her 
true  feelings.  As  Mrs.  Henley,  she  tests 
her  newly  acquired  self-assurance  and 
poise  in  a  platonic  affair  with  another 
young  man.  Meeting  Pierre  accidentally, 
she  undertakes  his  conquest.  He  does 
not  recognize  her  at  first  and  woos  her 
passionately.  She  realizes  that  her  sense 
of  values  has  changed,  and  jilts  him  to 
rejoin  her  husband.  The  intended  moral 
of  this  improbable  story  is  lost  amid  the 
all-too  frequent  references  to  sex. — Lxns 
Frauchiger.  Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Red  Cross,  17th  and  O  Sts., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  recently  organized  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Languages  publishes  a 
quarterly  Bulletin  which  is  crammed 
with  up-to-date  information.  It  can  be 
had  for  two  dollars  a  year.  Address  the 
Secretary  of  the  AATSEEL,  Professor 
Arthur  P.  Coleman,  505  Philosophy 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 


“One  of  our  most  brilliant  Univer¬ 
sity  scholars.  Professor  Samuel  Roche- 
blave,  author  of  numerous  works  on  lit¬ 
erature  and  art,  died  recently  in  Paris  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  His  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law,  the  latter  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  are  in  a  concentration  camp.  His 
one  grand-son  was  shot  as  a  hostage." 
— ^From  France-Amirique. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Europ)e  are  allowed 
to  send  sixty  pounds  of  books  a  year,  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  a  month,  to  each 
United  States  prisoner  of  war  and  civil¬ 
ian  internee  held  by  Germany,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  in  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  rather 
complicated  conditions  which  must  be 
met  may  be  learned  from  the  American 


Alfonso  Reyes,  in  La  Nueva  Demo- 
cracia  for  June,  1944,  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  international  auxiliary  lan¬ 
guage,  and  quotes  at  length  and  with 
approval  from  Pierre  Delattre’s  article  A 
Foreigner  Views  Basic  English  (Boo/^s 
Abroad,  Spring,  1944). 

“If  the  American  public  were  asked 
to  nominate  the  refugee  writer  No.  1 
residing  in  this  country,  Franz  Werfel 
would  be  the  obvious  candidate  for  that 
distinction.  He  is  better  known  to  the 
general  public  than,  for  instance, 
Thomas  Mann,  Jules  Romains,  or  Sig- 
rid  Undset,  though  they  may  excel  in 
literary  merit  ...  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  twelve  million  Americans 
read  his  latest  novel.  The  Song  of  Berna¬ 
dette  .  .  ." — Alfred  Werner,  in  Chicago 
Jewish  Forum,  Sununer,  1944. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Pablo  Carlos  Etchart.  "Juvenilia" 
mol  enfocada  por  un  espanol.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Argentina  C.  J.  Moreira. 
1943.  98  pages. — Professor  Etchart  is 
too  patriotic  to  pass  in  silence  what  he 
considers  slurs  on  his  country  appearing 
in  articles  by  Am^rico  Castro,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
Miguel  Cane’s  Juvenilia.  In  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Argentine  Society  for  Linguis¬ 
tics  Studies,  here  reprinted,  and  in  an 
additional  letter  he  replies. 

First  he  shows  the  kind  of  “carping 
criticism”  to  which  he  objects:  such  cor¬ 
rections  as  “hierba”  for  yerba  mate, 
“leer”  for  pasar  bajo  los  ojos,  “muy  ver- 
sado”  (in  a  subject)  for  bastante  fuerte, 
etc.  These  and  other  scores  of  examples, 
he  insists,  are  not  the  Gallicisms  that 
Castro  terms  them.  He  cites  Academy 
Dictionary  references  to  prove  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  even  purists. 

An  amusing  letter  takes  apart  gram¬ 
matically  and  linguistically  Castro’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  Juvenilia  and  to  Mocedades 
del  Cid  and  ends  with  pages  of  detaib 
in  Juvenilia  that  should  have  been  an¬ 
notated  but  were  not,  and  with  four 
pages  of  mistakes  in  printing.  For  the 
bystander,  the  volume  is  very  amusing, 
while  the  many  comments  on  Argentine 
usage  make  these  reactions  of  an  irate 
patriot  against  an  authority  on  Castilian 
literature  a  valuable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.— IP.  K.  J. 

Louis  A.  Robb.  Engineers'  Diction¬ 
ary,  Spanish-English  and  English- 
Spanish.  New  York.  John  Wiley.  (Lon¬ 
don.  Chapman  &  Hall).  1944. 423  pages. 
$6.00. — Mr.  Louis  A.  Robb  of  the  Am- 
bursen  Engineering  Corporation  reports 
that  he  has  been  working  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  a  Spanish-English  word- 
list  for  engineering  and  building.  The 
general  bilingual  technical  dictionaries 
undertook  to  cover  so  much  ground  that 
they  had  not  much  information  for  the 


engineers,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  couched  in  British  English 
and  the  Spanish  of  Spain,  so  that  there 
wasn’t  much  in  them  for  technicians  in 
any  part  of  the  Western  Continent. 
Twenty-five  years  was  not  too  long  a 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  formid¬ 
able  task  which  Mr.  Robb  had  set  him¬ 
self.  The  dictionary  covers  the  technical 
language  of  construction  engineers  in 
seventeen  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
and  includes  besides  the  vocabulary  of 
construction  the  commoner  terms  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  other 
sciences,  to  a  total  of  well  toward  25,000 
terms.  It  is  carefully  made,  and  the 
cruder  sort  of  errors  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  avoided.  It  is  so  largely  a  new 
enterprise  that  the  task  of  collecting  the 
material,  from  thousands  of  magazines, 
catalogues,  contracts,  text  books,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  must  have  been  terribly  tedi¬ 
ous  and  forbidding.  A  man  who  makes 
such  a  dictionary  is  a  public  benefactor. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
that  in  the  case  of  a  word  which  is  ge¬ 
ographically  limited,  the  country  or 
countries  where  it  is  in  use  are  indi¬ 
cated.—//.  K.  L. 

M  Mariano  L.  Coronado.  Introduccidn 
a  la  higiene  mental.  M/xico.  Com- 
pania  General  Editora.  1943. — Halfway 
between  a  purely  theoretical  approach 
and  a  practical  manual,  this  book  con¬ 
tains  together  with  a  thorough  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  main  problems  and  theories 
of  mental  hygiene  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  everyday  life.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  aspect  is  sound  and  up-to-date,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  some  expressions  that 
it  has  become  customary  to  avoid  in 
modern  writings  in  psychology  such  as 
reference  to  mental  processes  as  conflict- 
ing  forces  or  conscience  in  spatial  terms 
(pp.  118,  133).  A  good  bibliography  in 
three  languages  shows  the  author’s  wide 
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range  of  source  material.  Stress  is  given 
in  the  bibliography,  as  well  as  in  the 
quoutions,  to  recent  American  contri¬ 
butions.  We  notice,  however,  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  these  entries  of  All  port’s  and 
Shaffer’s  very  valuable  writings  in  the 
field. — Manuel  Olguin.  University  of 
California. 

*  H&tor  Fuad  Miri.  Elogio  de  la  tris- 
teza  (ensayo).  Buenos  Aires.  Biblio- 
teca  Nueva.  1942.  169  pages. — ^H6ctor 
F.  Miri,  well  known  in  Argentine  lit¬ 
erary  circles  as  poet  and  anthologist,  tries 
;  his  hand  at  a  psychological  essay  in  the 
present  volume,  and  with  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  The  porteHos  and  their  literary 
men  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the 
melancholy,  and  Miri  attempts  to  ana¬ 
lyze  its  causes  and  effects  in  detail.  While 
he  makes  special  reference  to  Argentine 
tristeza,  he  also  discusses  the  general 
aspects  of  the  phenomenon  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  art,  love,  and  life.  It  is  a  suave 
but  gendy  convincing  study  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Spanish  essay. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

M  Revista  de  arqueologia.  La  Habana. 

Impresores,  Ucar,  Garcia  &  Cia. 
1940.  70  pages. — This  is  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Cuban  Nadonal  Commission 
of  Archeology.  The  present  number  of 
this  excellent  review  contains  a  report 
by  Julio  Morales  Coello  on  the  XXVIl 
Congreso  Internacional  de  Americanis- 
tas,  which  he  attended  in  Mexico  City. 
This  group  concerns  itself  with  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Archeology,  Linguistics  and 
other  problems  of  ancient  culture 
throughout  the  Americas.  There  are  also 
articles  on  several  scientific  expeditions, 
mosdy  in  Cuba.  One  report  is  about  a 
du\o,  a  sort  of  primitive  seat,  found 
buried  in  alluvial  soil  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river.  We  are  also  told  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  tumuli,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  various  artifacts,  burials,  etc.  The  re¬ 
ports  are  illustrated  with  drawings  of 
many  of  the  finds.  Especially  mentioned 
is  a  young  lady,  Srta.  Celia  Velazco, 
called:  “La  primera  excavadora  cubana,” 
whose  excavations  on  her  own  property 


resulted  in  a  rich  harvest  of  antiquities. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Dr.  Arturo  R.  Ros.  Terapiutica  al 
dia.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  800 

pages. — In  this  useful  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Cultural  series  of  medical  works. 
Dr.  Ros  records  the  most  notable  con- 
tribudons  to  the  literature  of  medicine 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1943.  This  is  the 
fifth  of  his  annual  r6sum6s  which  have 
appeared  in  this  form.  The  book  merely 
reproduces  in  Spanish,  from  various 
medical  journals,  most  of  them  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  reports 
of  physicians  who  have  successfully  treat¬ 
ed  each  of  a  long  list  of  diseases— there 
are  nearly  150  of  the  reports.  Curiously, 
the  book  has  no  table  of  contents,  al¬ 
though  the  alphabetical  index  of  ail¬ 
ments  and  drugs  makes  it  possible  to 
locate  without  difficulty  the  treatment  of 
the  affection  in  which  the  reader  may  be 
interested.  There  is  also  an  alphabedcal 
index  of  repordng  physicians. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Waldo  Frank.  Redescubrimiento  de 
America.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 

Zag.  1942.  290  pages.  $30.00  m.-n. — A 
new  translation  of  Frank’s  study  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  this  dme  by  Hernin 
Guerra  Canevaro,  and  with  a  Prolog 
by  Jos6  del  Carmen  Gutierrez,  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  Zig-Zag’s  Biblio- 
teca  de  Cultura.  In  this  interpretadon  of 
all  phases  of  America,  the  publishers 
hope  Ladn  American  readers  will  catch 
a  glimpse  of  continental  solidarity.  A 
black  cover  with  white  galleon  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  skyscrapers  of  today’s  civili¬ 
zation  indicates  the  extent  of  the  book. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Jornadas  9  y  10.  Colegio  de  Mexico, 
Centro  de  Estudios  Sociales.  Mexico. 

1944. — Through  the  last  half  of  1943, 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico  held  a  seminar 
every  two  weeks  to  discuss  problems  of 
the  war  and  the  postwar,  with  many  au¬ 
thorities  brought  in  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sions.  The  transactions  of  each  session 
were  separately  bound  in  pamphlets  of 
from  40  to  120  pages. 
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At  the  8th  session,  Prof.  Manuel  M. 
Pedroso  gave  a  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  modern  thinkers  on  the  prevention  of 
war.  This  material  appears  in  Jornada  9. 
The  final  volume  of  the  series  covers 
the  last  three  days  of  the  sessions,  re¬ 
printing  a  half  dozen  papers  on  postwar 
problems  and  giving  the  script  of  a 
round-table  discussion  which  was  to 
have  been  broadcast.  The  censors,  how¬ 
ever,  objected  to  some  of  the  opinions 
about  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
Ibero-American  political  bloc,  and  so  it 
was  included  here,  with  the  censurable 
parts  italicized.  These  two  volumes  are 
proof  that  Mexico  is  thinking  seriously 
of  the  implications  of  the  world  war. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Jose  Medina  Echavarrla.  Responsa- 
bilidad  de  la  intcligencia.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1943.  271 
pages. — A  series  of  essays  on  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  The  main  theme  running  through 
them  all  is  the  unsettled  state  of  many 
governments  of  the  world,  and  the  threat 
of  even  greater  disaster  in  the  future. 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  thinkers  who  have 
to  deal  with  this  vital  problem  of  sav¬ 
ing  civilization  from  collapse,  pointing 
out  that  so  far  leadership,  so-called,  has 
been  concerned  with  merely  studyii^ 
the  situation,  but  without  reaching  defv 
nite  conclusions,  and  with  little,  if  any, 
constructive  planning  toward  improve¬ 
ment.  Science  has  been  too  active  in  de¬ 
stroying  old  values  without  creating  new 
ones.  In  direct  ratio,  says  the  author,  to 
the  dissolving  effects  of  science  on  old 
values,  should  it  assure  new  values  and 
promote  new  customs  and  habits.  Quot¬ 
ing  John  Dewey:  “A  culture  which  per¬ 
mits  science  to  destroy  traditional  values 
and  at  the  same  time  doubts  its  power  to 
create  other  new  ones,  is  a  culture  which 
is  destroying  itself.”  Democracy,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  is  the  only  tenable  solution  of 
the  problem  of  government,  although  it 
is  the  hardest  road  at  first,  imposing  the 
greatest  responsibility  on  the  greatest 
number  of  men,  but  without  responsibil¬ 
ity  there  is  no  liberty.— Ca/t'cr/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 


*  Francisco  Navarro.  Alemania  por 
dentro,  1941-1942.  Mexico.  ‘‘Edi- 
ciones  Ibero-Americanas.”  1943.  343 
pages.  $1  .20  U.S. — Shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  Francisco  Navarro,  one  of 
the  younger  Mexican  diplomats,  was 
transferred  from  the  Mexican  Legation 
in  Oslo  to  Berlin  where  he  was  to  serve 
as  secretary.  Even  more  than  other  neu¬ 
tral  diplomats  he  enjoyed  the  run  of 
the  town;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Nazis 
to  please  him  gave  him  access  to  certain 
information,  or  rather  currents  of  gos¬ 
sip,  from  which  North  Americans  were 
more  or  less  barred  by  virtue  of  their 
political  position.  However,  he  too  was 
interned  after  Mexico  broke  relations 
with  Germany,  and  his  Gestapo  guards 
at  the  internment  hotel  revealed  the  true 
face  of  Nazism  to  him.  Now  that  he  has 
got  around  to  publishing  his  memoirs, 
he  reveals  a  thoroughly  democratic  view¬ 
point  of  a  type  which  we  might  wish 
were  more  frequent  among  diplomats. 

Alemania  por  dentro  is  a  combination 
of  reportage  and  a  personal  diary.  The 
former,  however  interesting,  is  old  ma¬ 
terial  for  English-speaking  readers,  al¬ 
though  the  long  discourse  on  Hitler’s 
love  life  may  prove  rather  interesting. 
What  is  valuable  is  that  here  we  have 
the  observations  and  information  of  a 
man  who  was  neither  a  high  ranking 
politician  nor  a  newspaperman  but  who 
did  have  access  to  significant  political 
gossip.  He  presents  a  novel  viewpoint 
on  Germany  during  the  first  two  years 
of  war.  Naturally,  Navarro  cannot  avoid 
repetition  of  a  certain  amount  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  baseless  rumor  in  a  b^k  of 
this  sort,  but  he  does  manage  to  dis¬ 
criminate  reasonably  well  between  fact 
and  fiction. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Carlos  Bosch  Garcia.  La  esclavitud 
prehispdnica  entre  los  Aztecas.  Mexi¬ 
co.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  117 
pages. — The  Centro  de  Estudios  His- 
tdricos  is  publishing  through  its  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  enlightening  books  on  many 
phases  of  world  problems.  Here  is  a 
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thesis  whose  author  has  gone  exhaustive¬ 
ly  into  everything  written  about  slavery 
as  practiced  by  the  Aztecs.  Besides  a 
five-page  bibliography,  the  writer  de¬ 
votes  a  preliminary  chapter  of  ten  pages 
to  comment  on  his  sources,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  he  has  found  practically  noth¬ 
ing  coming  down  from  pre-Colombian 
times  and  so  has  examined  the  writings 
of  conquistadores  and  early  colonists. 
He  concludes  that  there  were  two  types 
of  slaves:  the  captive  enemy  destined  for 
sacrifice,  and  the  punished  criminals  and 
poor  people  who  sold  themselves  or  their 
children  as  workers  in  fields  or  homes. 
One  chapter  discusses  the  rights  of 
slaves  and  the  procedure  by  which 
they  may  attain  freedom.  Another  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  Aztec  and  Maya  cus¬ 
toms  and  tries  to  clarify  the  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  treatment  by  Aztecs 
of  enemy,  even  Spanish  captives. 

Professor  Bosch  acknowledges  that  he 
cannot  answer  all  the  questions,  but  he 
has  probably  done  as  thorough  a  job  as 
anyone  could  do. — IV .  K.  /. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  antigua  retdrica. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1942.  Til  pages. — In  four  lessons 
organized  around  the  life  and  works  of 
Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  the  old 
art  of  Rhetoric  is  explained  in  strict  re¬ 
lation  to  the  cultural  moment  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  of  these  masters  and  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Imagination  in  the  reviving  of  men 
and  cultures,  a  great  capacity  for  phi¬ 
losophical  synthesis,  an  agile  and  lively 
style,  characterize,  as  usual,  this  work 
of  Reyes. — Manuel  Olgutn.  University 
of  California. 

^  Claudio  Sinchez-Albornoz  y  Men- 
duina.  Ruina  y  extincidn  del  mu- 
nicipio  romano  en  Espana  e  instituciones 
que  le  reemplazan.  Buenos  Aires.  In- 
stituto  de  historia  de  la  cultura  espanola, 
medioeval  y  moderna;  Facultad  de  fi- 
losofia  y  letras.  1943.  150  pages. — Al¬ 
most  fifty  years  ago  the  distinguished 
Spanish  medievalist  Eduardo  de  Hino¬ 
josa  y  Naveros  first  set  forth  his  theories 
regarding  the  origins  of  the  medieval 


city.  Denying  the  argument  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Portuguese  historian  Alejandro 
Herculano  de  Carvalho  y  Araujo  that 
Roman  municipal  institutions  survived 
both  the  Visigoths  and  the  Arabs,  he 
maintained  that  the  Spanish  Christian 
medieval  city  was  an  organically  new 
institution.  Claudio  Sinchez-Albornoz 
supports  and  elaborates  on  the  work  of 
his  master  Hinojosa  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  He  carefully  outlines  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  old  Roman  municipality 
under  the  Visigoths,  the  rise  of  a  new 
form  of  city  government  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  produced  it.  There  is  fully 
adequate  documentation  from  origind 
sources,  and  S4nchez-Albornoz  shows 
that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  of  continental  scholars  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  city. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
—Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 

^  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Vida  y  obra  de 
Galdds.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 
— ^The  year  1943  marked  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Be¬ 
nito  P^rez  Galdds.  Although  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  the  greatest  Spanish  novel¬ 
ist  since  Cervantes,  surprisingly  few 
studies  were  published  to  commemorate 
the  event.  With  the  exception  of  the 
volume  under  review,  no  b^k  of  evalu¬ 
ation  or  appreciation  was  forthcoming. 
Only  a  few  scattered  articles  appeared 
here  and  there,  adding  little  if  anything, 
to  our  knowledge  of  Galdds.  We  are 
therefore  grateful  to  Prof.  Casalduero 
for  a  valuable  addition  to  Galdosian 
studies.  Although  the  litde  volume  is 
not  the  “oeuvre  d’ensemble”  that  we 
expected,  it  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of 
Galdosian  ideology  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years.  The  biographical  part 
adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge  and 
as  such  is  the  least  important  part  of  the 
book.  A  complete  and  well-documenta- 
ted  biography  remains  to  be  written. 
But  in  justice  to  the  author  we  hasten  to 
add  that  his  object  is  primarily  that  of 
studying  the  thought  that  constitutes 
the  vital  fibre  of  each  of  Galdds’  works, 
and  only  incidentally  his  life. 
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To  critic  Casalducro,  throughout  the 
work  of  Gald6sy  there  is  a  basic  conflict 
between  two  worlds,  tradition  and  mys¬ 
ticism  against  science  and  action;  the 
past  against  the  present.  But  Gald6s  is 
not  a  materialist,  even  though  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  for  material  progress. 
He  believes  in  the  spirit,  of  course,  but 
he  wants  his  countrymen  to  cease  dream¬ 
ing  and  face  the  world  as  it  is. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  books  we  have  read.  The 
author  has  critical  acumen  and  a  capti¬ 
vating  style.  While  we  cannot  always 
accept  all  of  his  generalizations,  and  in 
many  cases,  paradoxes,  we  must  admit 
that  he  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most 
discussed  writers  in  modern  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature. — Stephen  Scatori.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Gastdn  Figueira.  Juan  Ramdn  Ji¬ 
menez,  poeta  de  lo  inejable.  Monte¬ 
video.  Alfar.  1944.  121  pages. — Gastdn 
Figueira,  Bool(s  Abroad’s  contributing 
editor  from  Uruguay,  poet  in  his  own 
right,  translator  of  Brazilian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry,  now  shows  himself  as  critic- 
interpreter  of  a  Spanish  poet  who  has 
exerted  great  influence  not  only  on  the 
young  writers  of  Spain,  but  on  Latin 
American  versifiers,  especially  through 
his  four  volumes:  Etemidades,  Piedra  y 
cielo,  Poesia,  and  Belleza.  His  stays  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  culminated  in 
anthologies  in  both  places  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  contemporary  writers.  His 
three  lectures  in  1940  at  the  University 
of  Miami  were  also  thought-provoking. 

Figueira  traces  Jimenez’s  growth 
from  an  unacknowledged  volume  of 
juvenilia  to  his  first  period  beginning 
with  Rimas  in  1902  under  the  influence 
of  B^cquer  and  Verlaine.  In  the  second 
phase,  1914-42,  the  critic  comments  on 
his  obscurity.  In  interesting  chapters, 
Figueira  compares  the  Spaniard  with  the 
gloomy  Uruguayan  poet  Herrera  y 
Reissig.  Another  chapter  contrasts  Ji¬ 
menez  with  Garcia  Lorca. 

The  last  section  is  a  credo  collected 
from  all  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  poet. 


The  whole  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mada- 
line  Nichols,  first  translator  of  Figueira 
into  English.  It  is  an  attractive  book. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna.  Hombres 
de  America.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Orbe.  1943.  311  pages.  $30.00  m.-n. — 
Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna,  Chilean  law¬ 
yer,  diplomat,  publicist,  dramatist,  his¬ 
torian,  shows  the  versatility  which  we 
have  learned  to  expect  of  the  Latin 
American  writer.  But  an  examination 
of  his  work  reveals  considerable  unity 
of  purpose  in  his  apparently  varied  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  proponent 
of  Pan-Americanism,  and  his  public  acts, 
his  plays,  his  histories,  his  biographies, 
are  usually  directed  toward  the  end  of 
reminding  readers  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  continent  that  no  one  American  coun¬ 
try  and  no  group  of  American  countries 
has  a  monopoly  of  strength,  wisdom  or 
virtue,  but  that  each  one  of  us  has  an 
important  contribution  to  Pan-Ameri¬ 
ca.  This  volume  contains  biographies 
and  “portraits”  of  the  Chilean  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  the  Argentine  San  Martin,  the 
Venezuelan  Bolivar,  the  Chilean  Vi¬ 
cuna  Mackenna,  the  Venezuelan  An¬ 
dres  Bello,  the  Argentine  Bartolom^ 
Mitre,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Rub^n  Darfo 
— six  public  leaders  and  one  poet.  O- 
rrego  Vicuna  is  steeped  in  the  history 
and  lore  of  Latin  America,  he  writes  with 
great  earnestness  and  considerable  vigor, 
and  his  Lives,  which  have  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  Plutarch,  even  to  the 
paralleling  of  San  Martin  and  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  Bello  and  Vicuna  Mackenna,  are 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  still  meager 
biographical  literature  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Their  chief  faults  are  an  occasional 
tendency  to  preachiness,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  quote  swelling  rhetoric  when 
epigram  would  have  served  the  purpose 
better.  Did  no  South  American  leader 
ever  say  or  gain  the  reputation  of  hav¬ 
ing  said  “Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  “I  Is  ne  passe- 
ront  pas,”  “Lafayette,  we  are  here”?  If 
they  didn’t,  the  biographers  should  be 
filling  the  long-felt  want. — Otherwise, 
the  book  is  good,  and  it  will  be  useful. 
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Wc  arc  glad  to  know  that  the  scries  will 
be  continued. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle.  Iturbide, 
vardn  de  Dios.  (Vidas  Mexicanas). 
Mexico.  Xochid.  1944.  190  pages. — ^Thc 
meteoric  career  of  General  Agustin  Itur¬ 
bide,  who  for  ten  months  of  the  years 
1822  and  1823  was  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
has  more  than  enough  of  color  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  it  to  tempt  the  biographers, 
and  if  it  is  anything  more  than  accident 
that  biographers  have  passed  him  by, 
the  reason  may  be  the  difficulty  of  read¬ 
ing  unity  into  either  his  character  or  his 
life.  This  cruel  and  dissipated  intriguer 
who  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  even  a 
member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis;  this  faithful  servant  of  Spain  who 
did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Mexi¬ 
can  to  win  Mexico  her  freedom;  this 
Creole  Napoleon  whose  constituents 
made  him  Emperor  in  May,  drove  him 
off  the  throne  the  next  March,  and  stood 
him  up  before  a  firing  squad  a  little  more 
than  a  year  later,  is  a  constant  enigma. 
His  biographer  has  made  no  great  ef¬ 
fort  to  solve  the  puzzles.  He  has  told  the 
strange  fellow’s  life  story  vividly,  with 
much  citation  of  hitherto  unused  docu¬ 
ments,  and  with  an  infallible  feeling  for 
the  dramatic  and  the  picturesque.  For 
all  his  industry  in  the  accumulation  of 
facts  and  figures,  Bool(s  Abroad* s  staff 
contributor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  is 
first  of  all  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet. 
His  little  book  is  divided  into  sixty-eight 
sections,  and  the  whimsical  section  head¬ 
ings  are  a  spot  of  color  on  every  second 
or  third  page.  Tlie  concluding  para¬ 
graph,  En  la  larga  uniebla,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  paragraphs  in  the  Spanish 
language. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Antonio  L.  Valverde.  Josi  Calixto 
Bernal  y  Soto.  La  Habana.  Jesus 
Montero.  1942.  219  pages. — This  Cuban 
patriot  was  born  in  1804.  He  was  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profession.  Most  of  his  long  life 
was  spent  outside  his  native  island.  He 
died  in  Madrid  and  was  buried  there  in 
1886.  During  his  stay  in  Europe,  mosdy 
in  Spain,  he  was  active  in  furthering 


the  cause  of  Cuba  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  He  wrote  many  books  and 
articles  on  Political  Economy.  He  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  literary  circles  in 
Madrid,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ateneo.  In  1875  the  Spanish  government, 
irked  by  Bernal’s  demands  for  reforms 
in  Cuba,  banished  him  to  Ceuta,  where, 
however,  his  arrest  was  only  nominal 
and  his  activities  continued  with  only  a 
change  of  residence.  A  year  later  he  was 
back  in  Madrid.  Perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  of  Bernal  to  the  world 
was  a  document  of  his,  promulgated  in 
1856,  consisting  of  nine  points  for  a  so¬ 
ciety  or  league  of  nations,  a  precursor  of 
the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Jos6  Andres  Vdzquez.  Miguel 
MaHara.  Madrid.  Adas.  1943.  159 
pages.  5  pesetas. — Volume  Ten  of  the 
Adas  series  of  Vidas,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Joaquin  Arraras,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  17th  century  prototype  of 
Don  Juan  Tenorio,  the  priest  Miguel 
Mahara,  and  is  written  by  the  official 
historian  of  Seville.  There  seems  to  be 
litde  system  in  selecting  subjects  since 
others  honored  by  volumes  include  Mo¬ 
zart,  Lord  Nelson,  Cervantes,  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

Padre  Manara  is  a  dramatic  figure. 
Born  in  1627  while  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets  were  besieging  C4diz,  he 
was  baptized  in  a  simple  ceremony  hard¬ 
ly  befitting  the  riches  of  his  parents,  but 
perhaps  this  lack  of  ostentation  was  pro¬ 
phetic.  A  member  of  the  Order  of  Cala- 
trava  at  the  age  of  8,  he  was  also  pre¬ 
cocious  in  his  dealings  with  women,  and 
so,  to  prevent  a  scandal,  his  parents 
married  him  off  to  a  girl  he  had  never 
known,  but  with  whom  he  fell  so  deep¬ 
ly  in  love  that  her  death,  thirteen  years 
later,  upset  him  and  sent  him  to  a  mon¬ 
astery  to  begin  his  life  of  charity. 

Senor  Vizquez  describes  how  Padre 
Manara  persuaded  Murillo  and  Vald^ 
Leal  to  decorate  the  new  chapel  he  built, 
and  in  a  beautifully  written  book  tells 
how  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1679,  ar- 
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ranging  to  be  buried  at  the  threshold  of 
his  church  where  all  might  tread  on  his 
remains.  His  self-chosen  epitaph:  *‘Here 
lies  the  worst  man  who  ever  lived”  and 
his  confession  to  hundreds  of  crimes, 
brought  macabre  stories  about  him  and 
a  reputation  for  sexual  excesses  which, 
his  biographer  points  out,  were  wholly 
undeserved,  since  in  his  humility  he 
took  Matthew  27-28  literally.  &nor 
Vizquez  has  made  his  life  fascinating. 
—fV.  K.  /. 

*  Vicente  P^rez  Rosales.  Recuerdos 
del  pasado,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 

Zag.  1943.  475  pages. — This  book 
amounts  to  an  autobiography  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  much  more,  in  the  way  of 
comment  on  the  scenes  of  his  travels. 
He  touches  on  the  war  of  independence 
and  the  stormy  times  following  it  in 
Chile.  He  went  to  France  as  a  young 
man  and  obtained  much  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  there,  being  an  apt  pupil  of  Leandro 
Fernindez  de  Moratin,  who  was  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  time  in  a  Paris  lycie.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Chile  he  had  a  varied  career,  in 
commerce,  mining  and  frequently  in  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits.  He  describes  his  search 
for  gold  in  California  in  1849.  Later, 
appointed  colonizing  agent  by  Bulnes, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  in  a 
considerable  number  of  immigrants, 
largely  German.  On  the  Chilean  policy 
of  immigration  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say.  As  the  account  of  an  eye  witness, 
this  work  is  of  much  value  to  the  his¬ 
torian  for  events  between  1820  and  1860, 
not  only  in  Chile,  but  also  in  many  other 
countries  visited  by  the  author,  who  was 
accounted  by  Unamuno  the  best  nar¬ 
rative  writer  of  Chile.— Ca/rer/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  El  Inka  Juan  Bautista  Tupac  Amaru. 
Cuarenta  anos  de  cautiverio.  Lima. 

D.  Miranda.  1941 . 157  pages.  $2.50  m.-n. 
— A  group  of  Peruvians,  wishing  to 
stress  the  part  played  by  natives  of  Peru 
in  the  struggle  for  Peruvian  independ¬ 
ence,  especially  by  aborigines,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  publish  a  series  of  books,  each 
dealing  with  some  special  phase  of  that 


struggle.  This  is  the  first  volume,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Inka  Juan 
Bautista  Tiipac  Amaru,  brother  of  the 
great  Indian  leader  of  the  famous  revolt 
of  1814,  Jos6  Gabriel.  This  revolt,  which 
at  times  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  regime  in  Peru,  was  repressed 
with  unspeakable  cruelty.  Jos6  Gabriel 
was  subjected  to  the  most  devilish  tor¬ 
tures,  finally  being  torn  asunder  by 
horses.  Nearly  all  his  family  and  friends 
were  tortured  and  executed.  How  Juan 
Bautista  escaped  with  banishment  to 
Spain  and  life  imprisonment  is  not  clear, 
unless  it  be,  as  he  suggests,  that  the  in¬ 
human  viceroy  wished  to  prolong  his 
torment  for  a  whole  lifetime  instead  of 
a  few  hours.  As  it  turned  out  he  was 
released  after  forty-two  years  of  confine¬ 
ment  and  abuse,  a  broken  and  dying  old 
man.  His  narrative  of  what  befell  him 
is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  it  has 
few  equals.  Probably  these  things  could 
not  happen  today,  at  least  one  hopes  so. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Ernst  von  Aster.  Historia  de  la  filo- 
sofia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943. 462  pages.  $45.00  m.-n. — The  war 
must  be  increasing  the  interest  of  Latin 
Americans  in  philosophy,  judging  by 
the  number  of  philosophical  studies 
that  have  been  coming  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  recently.  Of  course  those  who  know 
the  educational  set-up  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  realize  that  even  in  what 
corresponds  to  our  High  School,  the 
children  are  frequently  required  to  study 
philosophy  for  two  or  more  years. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  for  them  that  so 
complete  a  volume  as  this  was  printed. 
Beginning  with  the  philosophy  of  China, 
it  discusses  the  different  world  schools 
of  thought  down  to  Klages  and  Speng- 
ler.  Then  appendices  add  five  pages  on 
how  to  study  Philosophy,  elaborate  out¬ 
lines,  and  suggestions  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  still  farther  in  their  reading. 
This  is  really  a  very  thorough  job  and 
Zig-Zag  may  be  proud  of  it.  No  indica¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author. — W.  K.  /. 
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*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Hombre  y  mundo 
cn  los  sighs  XVI  y  XVU.  Mexico. 

Fondo  dc  Cultura  Econdmica.  1944. 503 
pages.  14  pesos  ($2.90). — Ortega  y 
Gasset  called  the  Carman  Dilthey  the 
most  important  philosopher  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  19th  century.  Therefore 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  History  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fondo  dc  Cultura  Econd- 
mica  should  have  Eugenio  Imaz  make 
a  Spanish  version  of  the  second  volume 
by  the  philosopher,  which  appeared  in 
1914. 

This  volume  is  thoroughly  indexed  for 
the  persons  to  whom  the  author  refers, 
as  well  as  with  a  list  of  the  seven  essays 
which  make  up  this  attractively  printed 
volume. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Adolfo  Mcnendez  Samara.  Dos  en- 
sayos  sobre  Heidegger,  Mexico.  Le- 

tras  dc  Mexico.  1939.  61  pages. — Ger¬ 
man  phenomenology,  Bergson  and  Or¬ 
tega,  have  replaced  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  the  old  love  for  Kant 
and  for  Positivism.  Professor  Mcnendez 
Samara,  a  student  of  phenomenology, 
for  whom  Husserl  is  the  greatest  phi¬ 
losopher  after  Kant,  writes  on  the  Es¬ 
sence  of  Poetry  according  to  Heidegger 
and  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
latter’s  and  Bergson’s  conception  of  the 
nothing.  The  essays  constitute  a  con¬ 
densed  and  highly  clarified  exposition 
of  Heidegger’s  phenomenological  find¬ 
ings. 

Unfortunately,  judging  by  the  results, 
condensation  and  clarity  do  not  serve 
this  kind  of  enterprise  very  well.  Thus 
the  results  of  Heidegger’s  efforts  to  give 
the  “general  essence  of  poetry”  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  phenomenological  methc^ 
to  the  works  of  the  poet  Holdcrlin, 
when  expressed  in  the  clear  language  of 
an  academic  exposition,  approach  the 
humorous:  “The  foundation  of  human 
reality  is  the  dialogue,  which  gives  lan¬ 
guage  its  authentic  historical  reality. 
But  the  primitive  language  is  poetry  as 
the  foundation  of  being.  Now  language 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  possessions; 
therefore,  poetry  is  the  most  dangerous 
job  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  in¬ 


nocent  of  occupations”  (p.  31).  This 
seems  to  suggest  that  in  abstraction  of 
the  semi-poetical  medium  in  which  it 
usually  works,  Heidegger’s  phenomeno¬ 
logical  enterprise  loses  most  of  its  per¬ 
suasive  charm. — Manuel  Olguin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

^  Luis  Recasens  Siches.  Wiese.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1943.  199  pages. — Leopold  von  Wiese 
is  a  New-Kantian  for  whom  the  subject 
matter  of  sociology  consists  of  the  pure¬ 
ly  formal  aspect  of  the  relations  among 
men  and  groups,  with  complete  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  human  purposes  or  contents.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  formal  character  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  sociology  is  neither  a  spirit¬ 
ual  nor  a  natural  science;  its  method  and 
categories  are  therefore  sui  generis.  All- 
important  is  the  category  of  “social  dis¬ 
tance”  resulting  from  Wiese’s  formal 
conception  of  social  processes  in  terms 
of  movements  of  approximation  and  es¬ 
trangement  among  men  and  groups. 
Social  distance  is  the  degree  of  estrange¬ 
ment  or  approximation  of  men  and 
groups.  Wiese  designates  those  degrees 
as  well  as  the  associative  and  dissocia¬ 
tive  processes  with  conventional  symbols. 
He  then  combines  the  symbols  in  for¬ 
mulas  or  equations  and  obtains  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  complete  table  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  social  processes. 

Recasens  has  very  aptly  pointed  out 
the  shortcomings  of  such  a  purely  for¬ 
mal  sociology,  especially  by  proving  that 
the  best  in  Wiese’s  works  occurs  when 
he  surreptitiously  includes  nonformal 
elements  such  as  desires  and  purposes. — 
Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

**  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  El 
teatro  en  Paris,  Londres  y  Berlin 
bajo  las  bombas.  Mexico.  Compania  dc 
Edicioncs  Popularcs.  1944.  167  pages. — 
Twenty-four  articles  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  El  U niversal,  El  Dia,  T odo,  and 
other  Mexican  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  take  a  quick  look  at  the  theater 
around  the  world.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
the  author’s  own  study;  for  other  chap- 
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tcrs  he  acknowledges  the  help  given  him 
by  friends  reporting  from  abroad.  Hol¬ 
land,  Greece,  Russia,  Poland,  Spain, 
and  Switzerland  are  some  of  the  na¬ 
tions  whose  contemporary  theater  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  individual  chapters.  One  in¬ 
teresting  section  deals  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  theater  in  Mexico  and  in  it 
don  Armando  chides  the  playwrights  of 
his  country  for  writing  frivolous  plays 
while  their  country  was  passing  through 
an  important  period  in  its  development. 
Another  chapter  reports  the  surprising 
amount  of  drama  in  English  presented 
in  Mexico.  One  section  of  four  pages 
provides  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  Ramon  Naya  who  writes  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  English  and  whose  play  Mexi¬ 
can  Mural  was  successfully  presented  in 
New  York. 

As  in  his  earlier  volumes  senor  de 
Maria  gathers  a  great  amount  of  un¬ 
usual  information.  While  not  at  all  ex¬ 
haustive,  this  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  world  drama. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Pablo  Garrido.  Biografta  de  la  cueca. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1943.  133 
pages. — The  “Zamacueca”  or  “Cueca” 
is  the  national  dance  of  Chile.  The  book 
begins  with  a  few  words  in  its  defense. 
The  ire  of  the  author  is  roused  by  the 
statement  in  the  Diccionario  de  la  Real 
Academia  Espanola  that  the  Cueca  is 
a  “Danza  grotesca  entre  indios,  zambos 
y  chuchumecas.”  Nothing,  he  says,  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  It  is,  “un  baile 
gallardo  y  garboso,  donde  campea  la 
gracia.”  Doubtless  it  is  of  Negro  origin. 
Where  it  was  first  danced  in  America  is 
not  clear,  but  its  popularity  in  Chile 
makes  it  a  national  institution  there.  We 
are  told  in  some  detail  about  the  figures 
of  the  dance,  the  steps,  the  music,  etc. 
One  feature  is  the  hand  clapping  of  the 
spectators,  loud  enough  at  times  to 
drown  out  the  music.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  folk  songs,  which  are 
often  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
dance.  In  spite  of  its  lowly  origin,  the 
Cueca  had  a  tremendous  vogue  among 
the  61ite  in  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850. 


It  is  still  very  popular  among  the  masses. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  we  have  the  musi¬ 
cal  score  of  a  Cueca,  entided  T us  amores. 
Each  of  the  numerous  chapters  is  head¬ 
ed  by  a  small  but  interesting  engraving 
illustrative  of  its  contents. — Calvert  /. 
Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Juan  Chabds.  Nueva  historia  manual 
de  la  literatura  espanola.  La  Habana. 
Cultural.  1944.  366  pages. — In  nine 
chapters  the  author  gives  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  to  the  present.  This  book  is 
written,  says  senor  Chabis,  for  those 
who  are  not  able  to  pursue  a  formal 
study  of  Spanish  literature  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  but  are  ambitious 
to  know  something  of  the  great  writers 
of  Spain.  To  this  end  he  has  stressed 
the  general  trends  of  each  literary  epoch 
instead  of  citing  a  complete  list  of  au¬ 
thors  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  hand-book 
for  classes.  Without  going  into  detail 
we  should  like  to  comment  favorably  on 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  Siglo  de  oro,  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  contemporary  epoch. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters,  re¬ 
vealing  the  original  views  of  the  author, 
is  the  last  one,  on  La  Nueva  literatura. 
He  declares  that  the  new  literary  gener¬ 
ations,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  world,  “se  han  sentido  desorien- 
tadas.”  Poetry,  he  says,  has  given  the 
best  account  of  itself,  the  novel  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  has  contributed 
little  new,  except,  perhaps,  in  style, 
While  the  theater  “se  halla  en  franca 
decadencia.”  The  book  is  bound  in  dur¬ 
able  cloth,  and  contains  a  bibliography 
for  each  chapter. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Cesireo  Arag6n,  Marques  Viudo  de 
Casa  Torres.  El  retrato  de  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra  por  Don  Juan  de 
Jduregui.  Madrid.  Hauser  y  Menet  .  .  . 
Blass.  1943.  11  pages.  4  pesetas. — This 
modest  pamphlet  announces  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  what  may  well  be  the  authentic 
contemporary  portrait  of  Cervantes.  An 
admirable  reproduction  will  at  once 
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convince  the  unprejudiced  of  its  abso¬ 
lute  and  complete  identity,  **rasgo  por 
rasgo  y  faccidn  por  faccidn,”  with  Cer¬ 
vantes’  description  of  himself  in  the 
Prdlogo  to  his  Novelas  ejemplares.  And 
even  without  such  confirmation,  to  most 
Hispanists  the  new,  but  by  no  means 
strange,  face  will  no  doubt  more  per¬ 
fectly  satisfy  their  own  fanciful  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  way  the  author  of  Don  Qui- 
jote  must  have  looked  at  about  1612  or 
1613  than  does  either  the  Albiol  tabla, 
honored  by  the  Real  Academia  Espahola 
since  1911,  or  the  Academy’s  previous 
candidate,  the  now  universally  discredit¬ 
ed  Aguila  portrait.  However,  an  over¬ 
tactful  and  ironically  quixotic  abstinence 
from  debate — ^and  even  from  the  men¬ 
tion  of  names — deprives  Sehor  Aragon’s 
confident  hypothesis  of  much  readily  ad¬ 
duced  support,  and  so  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  too  dependent  on  impression¬ 
istic  opinion.  Until  some  more  disci¬ 
plined  and  more  militant  scholar  comes 
to  the  rescue,  one  is  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  recall  the  dictum  of  Fitzmau- 
ricc-Kelly:  “The  best  experts  are  prone 
to  err  in  these  difficult  matters  of  ascrip¬ 
tion,  and  even  inexperienced  laymen  are 
not  infallible.” — C.  E.  Anibal.  Ohio 
State  University. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  La  aventura  y 
el  orden.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 
326  pages.  $5.00  m.-arg. — In  the  20- 
page  tide  essay,  Guillermo  de  Torre  de¬ 
fines  the  two  tendencies  in  art  and  lit¬ 
erature  (and  the  discussion  might  have 
been  extended  to  other  domains):  Ad¬ 
venture  and  Order.  Call  them  authority 
and  liberty,  discipline  and  fantasy,  clas¬ 
sicism  and  romanticism:  an  eternal  de¬ 
bate,  and,  if  honest,  eternally  profitable. 
The  two  tendencies  are  inseparable,  and 
our  course  in  life  is  their  resultant.  A 
lucid,  well-written  piece  of  critical  the¬ 
ory,  constandy  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  the  obvious,  never  falling  into  the 
trite. 

Of  the  other  essays,  I  prefer  those  on 
Unamuno,  Garcia  Lorca,  Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado,  and  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig:  they 
are  substantial,  informadve  and  sympa- 


thedc.  Briefer  pieces  on  Walt  Whitman, 
Val6ry,  Rilke  and  Freud,  while  by  no 
means  negligible,  are  decidedly  minor. 
Guillermo  de  Torre  is  so  eminendy  sane, 
and  writes  with  such  classical  lucidity, 
that  his  defense  of  Cubism  remains  a 
litde  unconvincing. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Emilio  Garcia  G6mcz.  Qasidas  de 
Andalucta.  Madrid.  Plutarco.  1940. 

112  pages.  4  pesetas. — This  litde  volume 
consists  of  translations  of  six  qasidas  by 
the  eleventh  century  Muslim  poets  Ben 
Zaydun  of  Cdrdoba,  Ben  Ammar  of 
Silves,  Mutamid  ben  Abbad  (king)  of 
Seville,  and  Ben  al-Labbana  of  Denia. 
Each  poem  is  preceded  by  a  brief  critical 
note.  If  the  translations  are  faithful  to 
the  original,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  medieval  Arabic  poetry  of  this  type 
will  be  translated.  The  delicate  yet  not 
prudish  restraint  in  the  erotic  notes  and 
the  felicity  of  expression  make  these 
poems  seem  more  occidental  than  ori¬ 
ental.  In  several  of  them  there  is  an 
elegiac  quality  which  would  seem  to 
betray  a  Christian  influence.  There  is  a 
parallel  Arabic  text.  —  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Poesias.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Viau.  (New  York.  F.  A. 

Bernett,  415  Lexington  Ave.)  1942.  227 
pages.  $3.60  u.s. — This  beautiful  edi¬ 
tion,  on  fine  Holland  paper,  in  black  and 
red  ink,  with  delicately  stylized  illus¬ 
trations  by  Maria  C.  Otero  Lamas,  fol¬ 
lows  the  text  established  by  Hayward 
Keniston  on  his  Critical  Text  with  a 
Bibliography  (New  York.  Hispanic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  1925).  Accent  marks, 
appropriately,  do  not  appear.  With  one 
exception;  on  page  90,  in  the  First  Elegy, 
the  printer  forgot  for  an  instant  that  he 
had  gone  back  into  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  set  up  the  word  demds  with  an 
accent.  Poor  young  Garcilaso,  in  spite 
of  the  triteness  of  his  themes,  seems  still 
to  please  readers  whereas  most  of  his 
contemporaries  who  played  with  the 
same  themes  have  long  ago  been  for¬ 
gotten.  There  have  been  several  editions 
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of  his  work  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  this  is  the  handsomest  of 
all.  There  are  no  notes  or  helps  of  any 
kind.— H.  K.  L. 

Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  El  edntaro 
fresco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g. 
1943.  118  pages.  $25.00  m.-n. — Fifty 
prose  poems  written  during  the  con¬ 
templative  later  period  of  the  life  of 
Juana  of  America  go  into  this  excellent 
example  of  Chilean  book  making.  Un¬ 
der  the  general  editorship  of  Angel 
Cruchaga  S.  M.  an  anthology  of  her 
writings  as  well  as  the  reprinting  of  her 
separate  volumes  are  being  planned  by 
Zig-Zag. 

Some  of  these  two-page  meditations 
reflect  her  mystical  side,  others  are 
homely  pictures  of  her  daily  tasks  and 
her  affection  for  her  family.  The  sight 
of  the  gardener  irrigating  on  a  moon¬ 
lit  night,  the  sound  of  a  rain  storm, 
merely  the  sound  of  the  word  “selva” 
are  enough  to  inspire  one  of  these  beau¬ 
tifully  written  examples  of  Spanish 
prose-poetry  at  its  best. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Pedro  Salinas.  Poesta  junta.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1942. 321  pages.  $6.00 
m.-n. — All  the  poems  published  by 
Pedro  Salinas  between  his  first  volume 
in  1923  and  the  complex  and  beautiful 
Razdn  de  amor  of  1936,  are  here  re¬ 
printed  in  attractive  format  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  original  preface  written 
for  Presagios  in  1923  by  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez.  The  volume  contains  a  total 
of  more  than  300  poems,  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it  there  has  l^n  considerable  cor¬ 
rection  of  punctuation  and  change  of 
phraseology  from  the  original  editions. 
It  shows  Salinas  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  Spanish  lyric  poets. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  R.  Tagore.  Gitanjali.  Translated 
from  the  English  by  Abel  Alarc6n. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1942. 
131  pages. — The  Bolivian  author  Abel 
Alarcdn  began  his  literary  career  with 
the  publication  of  three  volumes  of  verse. 


He  lived  in  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  perfect  his  English.  Now  he 
combines  his  abilities  in  the  translations 
into  Spanish  of  103  Lyric  Prayers  by 
the  Indian  poet.  It  is  a  good  job.  The 
style  is  poetic  and  the  poems  are  very 
effective  when  read  aloud. 

The  translator  has  written  a  ten-page 
introduction  to  the  collection.  He  finds 
in  Tagore  points  of  similarity  with  the 
Mystic  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  with 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Eugenio  Navas.  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca.  Buenos  Aires.  Teatro  del 
Pueblo.  1943. — This  play  bears  the  sub¬ 
title:  El  crimen  fuS  en  Granada.  There 
are  three  acts  and  it  presents  skillfully 
and  vigorously  the  case  against  Falangist 
barbarism.  Based  on  an  actual  occur¬ 
rence,  the  shootii'g  of  the  poet  Garcia 
Lorca,  it  broadem  its  message  with  the 
help  of  some  fictional  additions  which 
give  better  relief  to  the  tragedy  without 
tampering  with  the  fundamental  values. 
For  the  most  part,  the  dialogue  is  sen¬ 
tentious,  incisive,  meaty.  As  the  action 
develops,  the  play  becomes  a  heroic 
polemic  in  support  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Spanish  people,  which  arc  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  of  the  whole  world.  When 
the  Falangist  firing  squad  aim  their 
weapons  at  Garcia  Lorca  he  cries: 
“Spain!  Spain!  These  men  who  arc 
shedding  your  blood  never  loved  you. 
They  arc  stabbing  you  to  the  heart,  but 
their  steel  is  not  Spanish  steel  .  .  .Fire 
and  pierce  my  heart;  the  world  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  bathed  in  my  blood.” 

This  excellent  play  is  a  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  long  list  of  works  in  prose 
and  verse  which  have  been  inspired  by 
the  tragedy  of  the  great  Granada  poet. 
It  is  dedicated  “to  all  those  who  have 
fallen  in  Spain  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world,”  and  carries  a  well-written  pro¬ 
logue  signed  by  Angel  Ossorio,  late  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  Spanish  Republic  to  the 
Argentine. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevi¬ 
deo. 

^  Augusto  Cesar  Saltos.  Queriendo  ser 
grande.  Quito,  imprenta  Romera. 
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1943.  84  pages. — This  little  play  won 
the  second  prize  in  the  contest  of  1942 
for  Obras  teatrales^  sponsored  by  the 
Ecuadorian  Ministry  of  Education.  It  is 
a  tragedy  whose  subject  is  the  ruin  of 
a  family,  indirectly  brought  about  by 
the  entrance  of  a  prosperous  business 
man  into  politics.  Incidentally,  we  have 
a  glance  into  the  methods  of  selecting 
legislators  in  some  country  not  men¬ 
tioned.  A  group  of  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  select  Lropoldo  solely  because 
they  think  he  can  be  elected  and  will 
support  their  party.  When  he  is  elected 
they  get  themselves  appointed  to  posi¬ 
tions,  ousting  others  on  various  pretexts. 
One  of  these  has  a  friend  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  mails,  thus  giving  him  access 
to  the  correspondence  of  those  whose 
letters  he  chooses  to  read.  When  Leo- 
poldo  goes  to  the  capital  as  a  deputy, 
he  writes  every  day  to  his  wife,  who  re¬ 
mains  at  home,  but  the  letters  never 
reach  her,  and  receiving  false  reports  of 
her  husband’s  infidelity,  through  this 
man  who  controls  the  mails  and  has  sup¬ 
pressed  her  husband’s  letters  and  who 
has  decided  to  bring  about  her  disgrace, 
she  deserts  her  home  and  elopes  with 
this  villain,  leaving  her  little  daughter 
behind.  The  husband  comes  home,  finds 
his  wife  gone,  and  a  letter  telling  why 
she  has  fled.  He  goes  mad  with  grief 
and  is  carried  off  by  officers,  leaving  his 
litde  daughter  alone  and  unprotected. 
The  play  has  interest  and  merit  although 
at  times  the  action  lags  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion  is  not  always  adequate. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Bartolom^  Torres  Naharro.  Come¬ 
dia  Trofea.  Sao  Paulo.  Boletins  da 
Faculdade  de  Filosoha,  Ciencias  e  Le- 
tras.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1942. 
123  pages. — The  Comedia  Trofea  was 
written  and  performed  in  Rome  in  1514 
in  the  court  of  Leo  X  in  honor  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  Tristao  da  Cun- 
ha,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  a  strange 
cortege  of  leopards,  panthers,  Negroes, 
Portuguese  nobles,  Indians,  and  a  pious 
elephant  who  knelt  three  times  before 
His  Holiness.  It  was  perhaps  thought 


more  fitting  that  Torres  Naharro,  an 
extremeno,  rather  than  an  Italian, 
should  write  a  play  for  the  occasion.  The 
play,  a  mixture  of  florid  allegory  and 
rude  pastoral,  was  no  better  than  most 
work  done  under  such  circumstances, 
and  is  inferior  to  Naharro’s  other  work. 
It  was  published  three  years  later  in 
Naples  as  part  of  a  collection,  the  Pro¬ 
palladia,  of  his  plays  and  his  lyric  and 
satiric  work.  The  collection  was  pref¬ 
aced  by  the  famous  Prohemio,  which  is 
the  first  Spanish  expression  of  dramatic 
theory,  and  which  is  now  fortunately 
reproduced  here  with  the  Comedia 
Trofea.  In  the  preface  Fidelino  de  Fi- 
gueiredo  gives  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  data,  and  treats  of  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  Juan  del  Encina,  Gil 
Vicente,  and  Torres  Naharro. — Con- 
suelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Argentina  Diaz  Lozano.  Perigri- 
naje.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1943.  277  pages. — This  delightful  book 
well  merits  the  honor  of  the  prize  award¬ 
ed  in  the  Farrar  and  Rinehart  Inter- 
american  contest  for  1943.  The  author 
is  a  young  Honduran  woman  and  the 
book  is  wholly  about  things  Honduran. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  widowed 
mother  and  her  daughter  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  devotion.  It  is  written  in  the  first 
person  by  the  daughter,  whose  first 
recollections  go  back  to  her  fifth  year. 
From  then  on  until  she  is  a  grown 
woman  we  have  a  detailed  account  of 
their  journeys  over  Honduras,  made 
necessary  by  the  mother’s  profession  of 
school  teacher  in  various  parts  of  the 
Republic.  Aside  from  the  story  proper, 
which  reveals  a  tender  affection  between 
mother  and  daughter,  we  have  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Honduras,  from  the  center 
to  the  coast,  and  the  life  of  the  people 
of  all  classes,  from  the  lowly  Indian  to 
the  President  of  the  republic.  We  are 
told  of  a  typical  Honduran  revolution, 
and  the  trials  of  the  p)eople  during  its 
course.  The  simplicity  of  the  style,  the 
evident  sincerity  of  the  author  and  the 
fascinating  narrative  combine  to  form  a 
story  seldom  equaled  in  charm.— Ca/- 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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M  Damita  Duendc.  12  cuentos  de 
juguetes.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1943.  155  pages. — A.  charming  col¬ 
lection  of  children’s  stories  written  by 
a  lady  who  chooses  to  masquerade  un¬ 
der  a  pen-name.  One  can  imagine  the 
authoress  as  a  mother,  watching  tenderly 
over  her  own  children.  Well  may  the 
introduction  say:  “Damita  Duende  ha 
entrado  victoriosa  en  cl  alma  de  los 
ninos.”  The  twelve  stories  all  concern 
themselves  with  children’s  toys.  Jack-in- 
the  box,  Micky  Mouse,  lead  soldiers  and 
Popcyc  parade  before  us.  They  perform 
the  most  surprising  antics  and  behave 
in  the  most  human  manner.  The  tales 
are  not  silly,  but  entertain  and  instruct 
the  children  at  the  same  time.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive, 
the  most  attractive  that  we  have  seen 
anywhere  for  a  long  Calvert  /. 

Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gustavo  Diaz-Solis.  Uueve  sobre  el 
mar.  Caracas.  Tip.  La  Nacidn.  1943. 

74  pages.  Bs.  0/50. — This  little  book  is 
number  41  in  a  scries  of  Cuadernos 
Uterarios,  published  by  the  Asociacidn 
de  Escritores  Venezolanos,  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  authors  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  It  is  a  selection  of  three  short 
stories  by  a  promising  young  author, 
who,  though  still  a  student  in  the  Law 
faculty,  has  written  a  number  of  stories. 
They  describe  types  of  the  author’s  coun¬ 
try,  Negro  plantation  workers,  illiterate 
country  girls  in  domestic  service,  and 
one  talc  deals  more  or  less  humorously 
with  the  sweets  and  bitterness  of  a  juve¬ 
nile  love  affair.  The  clearness  of  style, 
the  sprightlincss  of  the  narrative  and  the 
keen  analysis  of  character,  all  testify  to 
the  author’s  skill  as  a  v/nler.— Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Lenka  Franulic,  T ranslator  and  Edi¬ 
tor.  Antologia  del  cuento  norte- 

americano.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1943.  458  pages. — This  book  will  render 
a  useful  service  by  bringing  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  speaking  countries  of  America  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States.  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
translations  of  outstanding  literary 


works  of  the  Americas  aid  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  and  creating  recipro¬ 
cal  interests  among  the  American  peo¬ 
ples.  The  indigenous  literature  of  a 
country  is  an  indispensable  reflection  of 
its  people’s  habits,  customs  and  eccen¬ 
tricities. 

The  short  story  is  one  of  the  typical 
ways  in  which  the  Americans  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  to  the  world.  If  the 
Americans  did  not  in  fact  create  the 
short  story  in  its  modern  form,  they 
have  at  least  been  its  principal  exponent. 
It  is  well  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to 
begin  our  study  of  them  by  reading  this 
Anthology.  Lenka  Franulic  has  selected 
her  authors  and  stories  with  care  and 
judgment.  Two  purposes  appear  to  have 
motivated  her  selection:  to  present  a 
chronological  view  of  the  development 
of  the  short  story  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  present  as  far  as  possible  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  American  life  through  a  series 
of  stories  which  have  essentially  region¬ 
al  locale  and  atmosphere.  She  has  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  criteria  followed  in  her  se¬ 
lections,  she  states  that  she  has  proceed¬ 
ed  objectively,  “selecting  stories  which 
are  consecrated  by  time  and  public  opin¬ 
ion.’’  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Poe,  the  stories  picked  are  the  best 
known  and  most  appreciated  of  each 
author. 

The  translations  read  smoothly.  The 
transfer  of  idiom  and  content  has  been 
carried  out  faithfully;  at  times  too  lit¬ 
erally,  owing  to  the  translator’s  effort 
to  keep  the  form  and  style  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  But  styles  transcend  literal  form. 
Now  and  then  one  must  make  some 
changes  to  preserve  the  syntactic  purity 
of  the  Spanish. 

The  translator’s  prologue  is  very  valu¬ 
able  to  Latin  American  readers  because 
of  the  basic  information  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes  concerning  the  development  of 
the  short  story  in  the  United  States. — 
Fausto  Soto.  Embassy  of  Chile,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Reinaldo  Lomboy.  Rdnquil.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1942.  473 
pages.  $35  m.-4. — A  novela  de  la  Uerra 
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in  Spanish  America  seems  of  necessity 
to  be  full  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 
This  one,  a  Santiago  journalist’s  first 
novel,  carefully  establishes  the  back> 
ground  of  toilesomely  developed  small 
mountain  homesteads  and  the  hard  life 
of  the  farmers  and  workers,  isolated  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year  from  any  contact 
with  the  outside  world  except  through 
the  traders,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  ex¬ 
ploit  them.  When  the  homesteaders  are 
dispossessed  their  organized  resentment 
breaks  out  in  a  peasant  revolt  which  is 
not  truly  quelled  even  with  the  betrayal 
of  the  leaders.  The  fighting  is  over,  the 
rebels  dispersed  and  their  families  home¬ 
less,  but  that  very  situation  keeps  alive 
the  flame  of  resentment  and  the  feeling 
that  to  be  worthy  of  the  beloved  land 
one  must  fight  for  it. — Olive  Hawes. 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

^  El  conde  Partinuples.  Roberto  el 
Diablo.  Clamades  y  Clarmonde. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1944.  176 
pages. — This  collection  of  three  tales  of 
chivalry  continues  the  series  which  the 
publisher  began  with  the  issuance  of  the 
history  of  Oliveros,  Infante  of  Castile. 
This  volume  opens  with  an  interesting 
prologue  by  the  erudite  Ignacio  B.  An- 
zoitegui,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
volume.  He  has  added  a  seven-page  glos¬ 
sary  in  which  he  has  explained  the  obso¬ 
lete  words  which  occur  frequently  in 
the  text.  He  resumes  the  contents  of  the 
book  very  judiciously  as  follows:  “The 
Orient,  Rome  and  Castile:  the  passion  of 
the  Empress  Melior,  the  conversion  of 
Robert  the  Devil  and  the  love  of  Prince 
Clamades;  the  passionate  Empress,  the 


penitent  Robert,  and  the  enamored 
prince.  Three  persons  born  under  three 
different  Signs,  whose  dreams  are  of 
three  different  tones,  who  aspire  to  three 
different  types  of  happiness.”  These 
novels,  rich  in  anecdote,  full  of  flavor 
and  perfume,  written  in  a  style  that  is 
fresh,  simple  and  familiar — which  at 
times  strikes  our  sophisticated  palates 
as  delightfully  ingenuous — have  one 
outstanding  merit,  the  firmness  of  their 
psychological  lines. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Alberto  Quiroz.  El  proyecto  de  Julia. 

Mexico.  Humberto  Garcia  Zavala. 
1938.  172  pages.  $2.00  m.-n. — A  drama¬ 
tist,  novelist  and  poet  whose  first  volume 
of  verses  appeared  in  1929,  sehor  Quiroz 
in  his  fifth  work  tells  of  the  scheming 
of  Julia  to  get  her  man,  Pablo  Mirquez, 
a  student.  She  has  other  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  Felipe,  but  Pablo  ranks  first.  The 
rest  of  the  novel  shows  how  distance 
dims  enchantment  and  vacations  lessen 
passion. 

When  the  neglected  fair  one  feigns 
insanity,  Pablo  studies  her  symptoms, 
cares  for  her,  and  finally  seems  to  have 
cured  her.  But  when  Felipe  attacks  her 
she  takes  poison  to  prove  her  love  for 
Pablo,  whereupon  Pablo  confesses  that 
he  loves  her,  too,  “in  his  fashion.”  The 
story  ends  happily  when  the  doctor  an¬ 
nounces  that  Julia  will  recover. 

If  these  are  typical,  Mexican  students 
are  erratic,  but  one  reads  the  book  with 
interest  and  increasing  suspense.  Its  for¬ 
mat  is  something  new,  with  single  spaced 
lines  and  double  spaces  between  para¬ 
graphs. — W.  K.  /. 


By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
they  have  secured  from  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  approximately  300  li¬ 
censes  for  the  reproduction  of  foreign 
scientific  books  which  are  of  direct  and 
immediate  value  to  the  war  effort,  Ed¬ 
wards  Brothers,  Publishers,  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan,  arc  at  present  the  most 


active  scientific  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  specialists  in  lithoprinting, 
are  now  engaged  in  the  reproduction  in 
book  form  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Catalog  of  Printed  Cards,  2,000,000  of 
them,  and  are  to  do  the  same  for  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books  after  the  war. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners'*) 

*  Otakar  Odlozilik.  Zitre\  (Tomor-  will  not  prevent  his  continuing  this  re- 


row).  Vol.  III.  New  York.  New 
Yorksky  Dennik.  1944. 154  pages.  $1.00. 
— Before  the  well-known  Czechoslovak 
historian  left  this  country  for  England, 
he  completed  the  editing  of  this  third 
volume  of  a  series  which  he  himself  fi¬ 
nanced  and  which  is  another  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  contributions  to  our 
literary  life  which  come  from  refugees. 
The  Czech  contributors  to  this  volume 
were  mostly  recent  arrivals  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  undertone  of  appreciation  of  what 
America  is  and  what  she  stands  for. 
This  is  unexpected.  The  reviewer  has 
seen  few  publications  of  European  in¬ 
tellectuals  which  did  not  depreciate  the 
industrial  aspects  of  our  civilization. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  Bohuslav  Mar- 
tinu’s  opening  essay,  Impressions  of 
America:  “When  the  European  arrives 
in  America,  he  usually  concludes  that 
everything  in  Europe  is  better.”  But 
Marti  nu  reports  that  he  was  impressed 
by  America,  by  her  organizational  abil¬ 
ity,  her  optimism,  her  work  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  humanity.  The  other  essays  are 
similarly  appreciative.  Particularly  in¬ 
teresting  are  the  editor’s  account  of  his 
trips  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
F.  C.  Weiskopf’s  analysis  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  New  York’s  Fourteenth  Street, 
Zdebek  Kopal’s  contrast  between  college 
and  university  methods  in  the  United 
States  and  those  prevailing  in  Europe, 
and  Josef  Hanc’s  suggestions  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  post-war  Ameri- 
can-Czechoslovak  economic  relations. 

The  volume  has  no  record  of  docu¬ 
mentation,  no  notes  or  references.  Ob¬ 
viously,  these  essays  have  not  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  over-attention  to  other  works 
in  this  field.  The  booklet  is  original  in 
its  approach  and  treatment.  We  hope 
that  Dr.  Odlozilik’s  stay  in  England 


markable  series. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofstra  College. 

*  Arthur  van  Schendel.  Een  spel  der 
natuur  (Nature’s  Plaything).  New 

York.  Querido.  1943.  219  pages.  $2.50. 
— This  book  can  hardly  be  called  a 
novel.  It  is  a  chain  of  loosely  related 
episodes.  Each  of  these  forms  a  story 
in  itself,  but  all  picture  the  eccentric  ac¬ 
tivities  and  fancies  of  capricious  and 
wealthy  young  Aristus  Elusan.  He  has 
one  purpose  in  life,  to  make  other  peo¬ 
ple  happy  and  help  them  forget  their 
daily  burdens  and  worries.  Whatever  he 
offers  them  is  always  carefully  adapted 
to  the  particular  recipients.  When  he  is 
through  with  one  adventure,  he  leaps 
quickly  into  the  next  one.  The  story  is 
in  a  way  timeless  and  certainly  without 
factual  foundation,  though  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  It  is  extremely  ca¬ 
pricious,  but  deeply  and  richly  humor¬ 
ous,  especially  in  its  comments  on  Dutch 
conventions.  In  a  more  serious  mood  the 
author  argues  the  failure  of  organized 
society  to  make  men  happy. — The  style 
is  a  treat  for  all  readers  who  truly  enjoy 
literary  expression.  Incidentally,  this  is 
probably  the  first  Dutch  novel  ever 
printed  in  the  United  States.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  deserves  special  commendation  for 
his  enterprise. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

*  Het  Handvest  van  de  Vrijheid.  Lon¬ 
don.  Vitgegeven  door  den  Voor- 

lichtingsdienst  der  Nederlandsche  re¬ 
geering.  (Distributed  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Publishing  Company,  London. 
New  York  agent,  Gerard  E.  Haagens, 
597  Fifth  Avenue).  1943.  206  pages.  2 
shillings. — This  “charter  of  liberty”  is 
an  anthology  compiled  and  edited  by 
four  Dutchmen  now  residing  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Their  names  are  not  disclosed. 
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prdjably  to  protect  their  relatives  in  the 
homeland,  lliroughout  the  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  the  idea  of  fre^om  has 
been  expressed  by  literary,  philosophical 
and  religious  writers,  and  in  political 
and  historical  documents.  From  this 
mass  of  material,  the  authors  have  chosen 
primarily  pronouncements  by  Dutch 
authors,  but  they  have  also  us^  matter 
from  the  United  States,  various  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  the  Boer  republics, 
now  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
book  that  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  are  called  on  to  reshape  the 
world  on  a  basis  of  respect  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual.  The  material  is 
arranged  by  periods  and  countries,  be¬ 
ginning  with  classical  antiquity.  For  the 
Netherlands  there  is  a  special  section 
inspired  by  the  Wars  of  Liberation, 
which  remain  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  period  in  the  country’s  his¬ 
tory.  Expressions  of  a  very  definitely 
one-sided  political  or  social  philosophy 
have  been  omitted,  but  a  wide  range  of 
opinion  is  represented.  All  texts  are  in 
the  Dutch  original  or  in  excellent  Dutch 
translation;  a  few  English  poems  have 
been  printed  in  English.  Among  Ameri¬ 
cans  represented  are  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  William  £.  Borah  and  Harold 
Ickes. 

The  book  is  symptomatic  of  the  spirit 
prevailing  in  the  refugee  government  of 
the  Netherlands. — T.  W.  L.  Schdtema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

*  Jan  Greshoff.  Het  spel  der  spelen 
(The  Play  of  Plays).  New  York. 
Querido.  1944.  207  pages.  $2.75. — This 
collection  of  literary  essays  by  one  of 
Holland’s  leading  poets  and  essayists 
makes  absorbing  reading  for  all  who 
appreciate  this  form  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in 
Dutch  literature.  These  highly  personal 
and  critical  compositions  take  up  many 
questions  fundamental  for  all  literature. 
Naturally,  they  are  concerned  for  the 
most  part  with  Dutch  writing. 


Greshoif  considers  the  individual  as 
the  center  of  all  spiritual  life  and  its  ex¬ 
pression.  For  him  all  true  art,  and  lit¬ 
erature  in  particular,  is  the  outcome  of 
an  inner  impulse  and  is  not  concerned 
with  exterior  success  or  fame.  He  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  better  Dutch 
literature,  which  is  not  well  known 
abroad  because  what  translation  has 
been  done  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
commercial  profit.  In  literary  history 
and  criticism  he  abhors  worn-out  slo¬ 
gans,  generalizations,  simplifications  and 
classifications.  He  writes  a  pure,  force¬ 
ful,  clear,  distinctive,  and  therefore  at¬ 
tractive  Dutch,  so  that  he  is  constandy 
read  with  pleasure.  Some  of  the  tides 
in  translation  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents:  In  Praise  of  Old  Age.  The  Au¬ 
thor  and  the  Bool(.  In  Defense  of  Per¬ 
sonality.  An  Attach^  on  Literary  His¬ 
torians.  Why  Foreigners  Should  Not  Be 
Interested  in  Dutch  Literature.  On  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Chronicles  and  Their  Au¬ 
thors.  Literature  in  the  (Dutch)  Schools. 
Toward  a  Linguistic  Policy. — T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congres. 

^  Duncan  MacDougal,  Jr.  The  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Press  of  Africa.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  1944.  86  pages.  Number  Four  of 
African  Handbooi^s. — A  census  of  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  Africa  and  adjacent 
islands,  with  map  and  general  list  of 
users  of  each  language,  broken  down 
into  numbers  and  percentages  of  per¬ 
sons  speaking  the  languages  in  each  po¬ 
litical  area.  A  table  of  each  language 
family  and  its  derivative  groups.  A 
chapter  on  African  Newspapers  with 
place  of  publicadon,  language  used,  cir- 
culadon.  Bibliography. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Kenneth  L.  Pike.  Phonetics.  A  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  phonetic  theory  and 
a  technic  for  the  practical  description  of 
sounds.  Ann  Arbor.  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Press.  1943. 10-|-182  pages.  $2.50. — 
If  you  are  curious  to  know  what  growls, 
rumbles,  kisses  and  clicks  of  all  sorts 
really  are,  and  what  a  variety  of  queer 
noises  come  out  of  your  mouth,  you 
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will  learn  such  things  from  this  book. 
Its  author  is  one  of  the  leading  students 
of  Indian  languages— especially  Mexi¬ 
can  Indian.  His  investigations  led  him 
to  discover  some  speech  sounds  that 
could  not  be  described  adequately  in 
terms  of  traditional  phonetics  and  to  de¬ 
vise  a  technic  of  physiological  analysis 
that  would  apply  to  the  description  of 
practically  all  possible  vocal  sounds, 
whether  they  are  found  in  speech  or  not. 
The  directive  idea  of  this  technic  is  the 
one  Bell  had  used  in  his  English  Visible 
Speech  for  the  Million,  namely  to  corre¬ 
late  the  production  and  description  of 
all  possible  sounds  by  extending  to  all 
of  them  the  elemental  articulatory  fea¬ 
tures  of  all  others.  This  is  effective  in 
two  ways:  it  describes  more  sounds;  and 
for  each  one  described  it  offers  a  more 
minute  analysis  than  any  other  system. 
Naturally,  Dr.  Pike  goes  farther  than 
Bell.  For  instance  he  includes  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  a  main  sound  many  ac¬ 
cessory  articulations  that  take  place  syn¬ 
chronously  and  might  or  might  not  have 
extra  audible  effects.  It  is  such  minute¬ 
ness  in  the  analysis  that  gives  the  book 
its  value. — As  to  the  title,  Phonetics,  it 
seems  much  too  broad — even  preten-* 
tious — for  the  ground  covered.  The 
study  remains  within  the  limits  of  a 
narrow  branch  of  phonetics  called  prac¬ 
tical  phonetics.  It  does  not  deal  with 
data,  measurements  of  acoustics  or  physi¬ 
ological  nature;  it  does  not  aim  at  de¬ 
scribing  the  exact  articulatory  nature  of 
sounds;  it  does  not  touch  their  origin 
and  evolution.  Rather,  it  deals  with 
present  l^inds  and  types  of  sounds  and 
mechanisms.  Even  within  the  field  of 
practical  phonetics  it  is  further  limited 
to  describing  sounds  by  the  types  of 
mechanisms  they  involve  in  their  pro¬ 
duction;  and  these  types  are  reduced  to 
two:  productive  mechanisms  and  con¬ 
trolling  mechanisms.  One  wonders  if  it 
would  not  be  more  appropriate  to  use 
for  a  title  the  end  of  the  subtitle:  a 
Technic  for  the  Practical  Description  of 
Sounds,  the  first  part  of  the  subtide  be¬ 
ing  useless  since  a  critical  analysis  of 
previous  technics  must  precede.  To  be 


even  less  misleading,  it  could  be:  an 
Analysis  of  the  Basic  Productive  and  Con¬ 
trolling  Mechanisms  of  Vocal  Sounds. 
This  would  represent  the  positive  fea¬ 
ture  which  is  intended  to  help  field  in¬ 
vestigators  of  unwritten  languages. — 
There  is  also  something  to  say  about 
the  technical  language  of  the  book.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  defining 
and  restricting  phonetic  terms.  Not  only 
is  a  wide  new  vocabulary  introduced 
(contoids,  vocoids,  syllabics,  velic,  etc.) 
but  the  traditional  terms  take  new  mean¬ 
ings:  a  vowel  is  no  longer  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant  a  consonant.  All  this  makes 
a  first  reading  rather  painful  and  gives 
a  false  impression  of  obscurity.  But  we 
understand  that  the  more  minute  the 
analysis,  the  more  restrictive  the  terms, 
and  that  restriction  in  meaning  of  terms 
makes  their  multiplication  inevitable. — 
Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jacques  Metadier,  Editor.  Solidarity. 

A  platform  for  all  who  can  help  to 
plan  a  better  world.  In  English  and 
French.  London.  George  Harrap.  1943. 
Two  volumes,  ca.  175  pages  each.  7/6. 
— Professor  M6tadier,  the  French  econ¬ 
omist,  announces  in  his  introduction 
that  "Solidarity  is  a  forum  thrown  open 
to  the  elite  of  the  Allied  nations,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  nationality,  political 
party,  or  professional  calling.  It  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  place  for  thinkers  and  men 
of  action,  drawn  from  every  sphere,  who 
seek  to  build  the  city  of  tomorrow.” — 
The  essays  which  constitute  the  two 
volumes  treat  of  a  considerable  variety 
of  subjects.  The  Editor  urges  that  collab¬ 
oration,  established  now  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  plane,  must  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  help  of  tech¬ 
nicians,  scholars  and  philosophers  will 
be  needed  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
M.  de  Beer,  President  of  the  Belgian 
Military  Court  in  Great  Britain,  studies 
the  prc^lem  of  Le  chdtiment  des  crimes 
de  guerre.  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  former 
Professor  of  Russian  at  the  Universities 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  urges  the  need 
of  a  continuing  alliance  with  Russia  to 
ensure  a  lasting  peace.  In  Poland’s  War 
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Effort  the  late  General  Sikorski  pays 
tribute  to  the  Polish  soldiers,  to  the  Poles 
inside  the  Motherland,  and  records  the 
Polish  armed  effort  since  1939  in  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  Middle  East. 
There  are  articles  on  the  resistance  to 
the  aggressor  in  Belgium,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Greece,  Hol¬ 
land,  Luxemburg,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Yugoslavia.  Two  outstanding  studies 
deal  respectively  with  Refugees  as  a 
Symptom  of  an  International  Disorder 
and  Les  questions  linguistiques  et  la 
•  paix. 

Solidarity  could  helpfully  be  continued 
as  a  periodical.  But  it  would  reach  a 
larger  circle  of  readers  if  the  price  were 
lower. — Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

*  Philip  C.  Nash.  An  Adventure  in 
World  Order.  Boston.  The  Beacon 
Press.  1944.  139  pages.  $1.50. — Here  is 
a  very  reasonable  and  persuasively  pre¬ 
sented  program  for  world  peace.  It  can 
be  read  in  an  evening,  but  it  represents 
years  of  thought  and  study.  Its  author, 
now  President  of  the  University  of  To¬ 
ledo,  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  and 
Moderator  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

Mr.  Nash  rightly  believes  with  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles  that  now  is  the  time  to  form 
a  United  Nations  organization,  rather 
than  to  await  the  uncertainties  and  diffi¬ 
culties  after  the  Axis  powers  are  finally 
defeated.  His  suggested  constitution  for 
the  United  Nations  of  the  World  is 
eclectic  and  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  preserves 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  avoids  some  of  the  details 
of  its  machinery  which  experience  shows 
could  be  improved.  He  adopts  some 
ideas  from  Streit  and  from  Culbertson. 
But  his  program  is  less  doctrinaire  than 
Culbertson’s  and  more  inclusive  than 
Streit’s,  and  more  realistic  than  either. 

Mr.  Nash  recognizes  the  actual  lead¬ 
ing  role  of  the  Big  Four — ^United  States, 
Britain,  Russia  and  China — but  avoids 
their  domination  over  smaller  powers 
which  many  people  fear  may  result  from 


present  tendencies.  He  proposes  an 
organization  which  provides  a  flexible 
and  realistic  balance  between  the  great 
and  small  powers.  The  United  Nations 
would  have  an  assembly  made  up  of 
representatives  selected  by  the  people 
(not  the  governments)  of  the  nations 
on  an  adjusted  population  basis;  a  coun¬ 
cil  composed  of  one  member  appointed 
by  the  government  of  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations;  an  executive  board  of  eight, 
chosen  jointly  by  the  assembly  and  coun¬ 
cil,  one  from  each  of  the  Big  Four  and 
four  chosen  in  rotation  from  the  smaller 
powers.  There  would  be  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Police,  mainly  airplanes,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  board.  The 
International  Police,  recruited  by  indi¬ 
vidual  enlistment,  would  be  large 
enough  to  stop  aggression  by  small 
states,  but  not  so  large  as  to  threaten 
big  states;  in  case  of  need  it  could  re¬ 
quest,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
council,  the  aid  of  the  limited  profes¬ 
sional  armed  forces  allowed  to  each  na¬ 
tion.  The  League  of  Nations  provisions 
for  a  Permanent  court,  the  peaceful  set¬ 
tling  of  disputes,  the  revision  of  treaties, 
the  I.  L.  O.  and  other  international  agen¬ 
cies  developed  under  the  League  are  re¬ 
tained  with  modifications.  This  sum¬ 
mary  very  inadequately  indicates  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  Mr.  Nash  proposes  and 
explains  in  plain  and  often  convincing 
terms.  Though  it  probably  is  more  elab¬ 
orate  than  the  plans  which  Secretary 
Hull  was  reported  in  early  summer  to 
be  discussing  with  a  Senate  committee, 
its  blending  of  realism  and  idealism 
make  it  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
everyone  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  future. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Svensi^  Almanac/^a,  1944.  New 
York.  Albert  Bonnier.  1944. — This 
pamphlet  gives  the  various  saints-days 
of  the  calendar  with  Bible  quotations  for 
each  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
meanings  of  Swedish  first  names  are 
given  in  a  long  list.  The  Royal  line  of 
Sweden,  the  names  of  Swedish  consuls 
in  the  United  States,  statistical,  geo- 
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graphical,  and  mcteorogical  information 
concerning  Sweden,  and  a  list  of  Swed- 
ish'American  cultural  associations  com¬ 
plete  its  contents. — L.  R.  Lind.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Sweden,  a  Wartime  Survey.  Edited 
and  published  in  Sweden  with  the 
assistance  of  public  authorities.  New 
York.  Albert  Bonnier.  1943. — This  vol¬ 
ume  contains  twenty-seven  articles  on 
the  King,  the  political  system,  national 
defense,  trade,  food  supply,  consumer 
co-operatives,  money,  latx>r,  church, 
press,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in 
present-day  Sweden.  There  is  much 
clearly  written  information  here,  illus¬ 
trated  with  good  photographs.  The  pat¬ 
tern  followed  is  that  of  earlier  Swedish 
Year  Books,  but  the  impact  of  war 
makes  this  book  unusual.  Christian 
Gunther  writes  a  foreword  to  a  useful 
and  dignified  item  of  publicity. — L.  R. 
Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  George  Steindorff.  Egypt.  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Hoyningen-Huene.  New 
York.  J.  J.  Augustin.  1944.  180  pages. 
$7.50. — One  of  the  best-known  Egyp¬ 
tologists  of  our  time  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  photographers  of  the  country 
collaborated  and  created  a  book  which 
exceeds  all  our  expectations.  George 
Steindorff,  who  for  more  than  sixty 
years  has  worked  in  the  field  of  Egyp¬ 
tology,  tells  the  story  of  the  country  on 
the  Nile,  its  kings  and  priests,  temples 
and  pyramids,  artists  and  peasants, 
prayers  and  songs,  mountains  and  rivers. 
Although  Steindorff  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scholars  in  his  field,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  telling  his  story  in  such  a  sim¬ 
ple,  clear  and  intelligible  style  that  every 
layman  will  follow  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last  with  unabating  interest.  In 
broad  lines  he  displays  the  gigantic  fres¬ 
co  of  one  of  the  greatest  cultures  the 
world  has  seen.  The  beauty  of  Hoynin- 
gen-Huene’s  photographs  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  his  skillful  and  artistic  play¬ 
ing  with  light  and  shadows  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  dead  stones  and  cold  statues 
come  to  life  in  an  almost  frightening 


way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
more  books  of  this  kind,  born  out  of 
such  a  perfect  symbiosis  of  word  and 
picture. — Dieter  Cum.  University  of 
Maryland. 

M  George  Vernadsky.  Ancient  Russia. 

New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1943.  425  pages.  $5.00. — The  first  of  a 
projected  ten  volume  history  of  Russia. 
As  a  sample  and  exemplar  it  augurs 
well  for  the  ambitious  undertaking. 
Professor  Vernadsky  has  packed  into 
this  volume  a  prodigious  amount  of 
scholarship  and  research,  yet  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  readable  and  in  places  intrigu¬ 
ing.  He  differs  from  most  historians  who 
begin  the  story  of  Russia  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Norse  in  the  ninth  century. 
This  impressive  volume  covers  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  second  century  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  ninth.  Thus  the  author 
ventures  into  the  uncharted  waters  of 
Russia’s  so-called  pre-history.  Frequent¬ 
ly  he  depends  on  hypothesis  and  con¬ 
jecture.  But  in  all  doubtful  cases  he  mar¬ 
shals  an  im{X>sing  array  of  logical  argu¬ 
ments  to  make  his  conclusions  accept¬ 
able,  or  at  least  plausible.  The  scope  of 
the  volume  is  broad  enough  to  warrant 
digressions  into  Byzantium,  the  Cali¬ 
phate  and  other  neighboring  states.  With 
the  aid  of  archaeology  and  early  chroni¬ 
cles,  Mr.  Vernadsky  draws  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  growth  of  what  is  today’s 
Russia  from  the  Paleolithic  era,  through 
the  age  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians, 
the  Huns,  the  Avars,  the  Khazars  and 
Bulgars,  down  to  the  Norsemen  and 
Russians  and  the  beginnings  of  Kiev 
on  the  eve  of  its  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  unique  work  in  its  field. — 
A.  K. 

*  Antoni  Gronowicz.  Chopin.  Paderew- 
sl(i.  Pianist  and  Patriot.  New  York. 
Thomas  Nelson.  1943.  216  and  202 
pages.  $2.50  each. — Until  Gronowicz 
came  along,  no  one  had  bothered  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  interpreting  the  lives 
of  these  two.  The  young  Polish  writer 
has  not  only  given  us  two  of  the  finest 
books  that  have  appeared  in  the  past 
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year,  but  has  also  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  cause  of  his  fallen  father- 
land.  The  biographies  are  romantic  in 
tone,  for  which  the  author’s  nationality 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  primarily  a  poet 
are  largely  responsible.  For  these  very 
reasons  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
one  else  as  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Grono- 
wicz  to  give  us  the  portraits  of  these  two 
pianists. 

No  other  composer  in  all  musical  his¬ 
tory  attained  such  perfection  and  orig¬ 
inality  so  early  in  his  career  as  did  Cho¬ 
pin.  The  mazurka  acquired  new  mean¬ 
ing  after  he  had  exploited  its  possibili¬ 
ties;  and  his  musical  analogues  of  the 
poems  of  Adam  Mickiewicz,  the  bal¬ 
lades,  up  to  his  time  had  remained  un¬ 
touched  in  their  original  form  as  vocal 
art. 

Unlike  the  Chopin  which  is  non-orig¬ 
inal  in  the  sense  that  it  was  obviously 
based  on  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  the  story  of  Paderewski  is  a 
distinctly  original  contribution,  the  first 
complete  biography  of  the  “modern  im¬ 
mortal”  to  appear  in  the  English  tongue. 
Although  written  mainly  for  juvenile 
readers,  this  biography  really  has  a  few 
more  data  on  the  man  than  its  adult  pre¬ 
decessor  in  the  United  States  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1933,  eight  years  before  Pader¬ 
ewski’s  death.  A  little  of  what  Grono- 
wicz  writes  about  Paderewski  stems 
from  the  personal  recollections  of  a  con¬ 
temporary;  a  great  deal,  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  unique  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  pianist’s  compositions. — Walter 
A.  Bara.  Long  Island,  New  York. 

*  Boris  Skomorovsky  and  E.  G.  Mor¬ 
ris.  The  Siege  of  Leningrad.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1944.  196  pages.  $2.50. — 
A  graphic  description  of  the  long  siege 
(515  days)  of  Leningrad,  with  maps  and 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  car¬ 
toons.  In  prose,  poetry,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  besieged  Leningrad  has 
been  immortalized.  The  present  volume 
is  a  direct  account  of  what  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  city  lived 
through,  deprived  of  fuel  and  electricity, 
of  water  and  food,  but  fed  by  love  for 


their  homeland  and  hatred  for  the 
enemy. — A.  K. 

*  Who's  Who  in  Polish  America.  A 
Biographical  Directory  of  Polish- 
American  Leaders  and  Distinguished 
Poles  Resident  in  the  Americas.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Bolek,  Editor-in-Chief. 
New  York.  Harbinger  House.  Third 
Edition,  1943.  581  double-column  pages. 
$5.00. — Who's  Who  in  Polish  America 
must  be  prospering.  It  has  appeared  in 
three  biennial  editions,  each  much  larg¬ 
er  than  its  predecessor,  and  its  editor  an¬ 
nounces  for  next  year  a  still  more  am¬ 
bitious  work  with  more  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  arranged  in  more  accessible 
form.  The  Assistant  Editor  is  the  active 
young  journalist  and  organizer  Sig¬ 
mund  Uminski,  who  since  1935  has 
been  Associate  Editor  of  the  Polish  daily 
Nowy  Swiat  of  New  York  City.  This 
Who's  Who  is  becoming  an  enormous 
enterprise  (there  are  now  5,000  biogra¬ 
phies  ,nearly  two  thirds  as  many  as  there 
were  in  the  first  edition  of  Who's  Who 
in  America),  yet  there  are  very  few  in¬ 
accuracies  or  serious  errors  of  judgment. 
Since  it  is  limited  to  Poles  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  since  nine-tenths 
of  its  listings  are  from  the  United  States 
(although  practically  every  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  represented), 
its  standard  for  admission  evidently  was 
not  unduly  exacting,  and  there  are 
many  extremely  modest  citizens  here, 
along  with  the  Cardinal,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  the  dozen  and  more  Bishops, 
the  brilliant  array  of  military  men,  sing¬ 
ers,  movie  stars,  ballet  dancers  and  box¬ 
ers.  But  Who's  Who  in  Polish  America 
would  be  even  more  useful  for  some 
purposes  if  it  were  practicable  to  enlarge 
it.  There  is  no  bluff  in  this  Polish  direc¬ 
tory.  It  is  not  a  “vanity”  publication,  but 
a  solid  reference  work,  and  it  deserves  its 
evident  prosperity.  Its  geographical  and 
professional  indexes  increase  its  useful¬ 
ness.  Although  every  one  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  editors  has  a  Polish 
name,  the  phrasing  of  the  book  is  on  an 
average  better  than  one  usually  finds  in 
such  publications. — H.  K.  L. 
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Wanda  Wasilcwska.  The  Rainbow. 
Moskva.  Foreign  Languages  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  1943.  200  pages.  Edited 
for  the  American  Edition  by  Sonia 
Bleeker.  New  York.  Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter.  1944.  230  pages.  $2.50. — ^Wasilew- 
ska,  the  Polish  novelist,  has  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  Soviet  war  against  the 
German  invaders.  She  is  also  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  Polish  divisions  organ¬ 
ized  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Red 
Army  against  the  common  enemy.  In 
her  story  (a  winner  of  the  Stalin  prize) 
you  are  aware  of  these  facts,  and  unless 
you  are  an  overfastidious  reader,  you 
will  not  lament  the  lack  of  cool  objec¬ 
tivity  in  her  account  of  German  bru¬ 
talities  and  of  the  unassuming  heroism 
of  the  Ukrainian  villagers.  Here  the  art¬ 
ist  merges  with  the  patriot  and  the  wom¬ 
an.  The  result  is  not  an  above-the-batde 
discourse,  but  a  morsel  of  life,  as  bloody 
and  elemental  as  the  calamity  that  has 
overtaken  Germany — occupied  Europe. 
This  is  no  time  for  Parnassians. — A.  K. 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Philosophy  and 
the  War.  Oklahoma  City.  Harlow 
Publishing  Co.  1943.  65  pages. — ^From 
volumes  sent  him  for  review  in  the  pages 
of  Booi^s  Abroad,  Professor  Mueller  has 
reconstructed  Nazi  philosophy  and  men¬ 
tality  in  nine  chapters  dealing  with 
Civilization,  Individuality,  Freedom, 
Education,  Democratic  Equality,  Re¬ 
ligion,  Metaphysics,  etc.  Each  chapter 
quotes  from  representative  Nazi  writers 
to  show  their  contradictions  and  lack 
of  logic,  in  contrast  to  the  author’s  own 
very  logical  and  dispassionate  survey. 
He  concludes  that  only  by  peace  within 
can  a  general  peace  be  attained,  and 
therefore  sees  little  hope  for  peace  amid 
the  violence,  lawlessness  and  confusion 
that  prevails  in  Nazi  territory. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters, 
the  third,  deals  with  myths,  and  is  a 
review  of  Rosenberg’s  Myths  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  which  Professor 
Mueller  shows  to  be  based  on  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  despair.  The  whole  volume 
is  very  readable. — W.  K.  /. 


*  Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1943. 

140  pages.  Illustrated. — The  third  num¬ 
ber  of  this  annual  publication  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America  comes  up  to 
the  high  standard  established  by  the 
preceding  volumes.  T he  Son  of  El  Greco. 
Leone  Leonids  medallic  types  as  de¬ 
decoration.  Spanish  Illumination.  Tala- 
vera  pottery  decoration  based  on  designs 
by  Stradanus.  The  Hispano-Moresque 
brocades  from  Villasirga.  A  sketch  by 
fosS  Antolinez.  These  are  the  subjects 
treated.  They  are  scholarly  and  ably 
documented;  they  tend  to  clarify  obscure 
points.  Thus  in  the  first  essay  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  work  of 
El  Greco’s  son  and  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  work  of  El  Greco  him¬ 
self,  to  whom  some  of  it  has  been  at¬ 
tributed.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  since 
father  and  son  worked  together  on  many 
projects.  The  author  of  this  study,  Eliza¬ 
beth  du  Gu6  Trapier,  modestly  admits 
that  hers  is  not  the  final  word;  but  she 
seems  to  make  her  point,  and  her  study 
will  help  considerably  in  making  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  of  the  question  possible. 
The  other  chapters  are  similarly  erudite 
and  well  presented.  The  volume  is  abun¬ 
dantly  and  excellently  illustrated. — Os¬ 
car  B.  facobson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Laszlo  Fedor,  Editor.  Brazil.  New 
York.  Hastings  House.  1940.  ca.  50 

pages.  $1  .50. — One  of  a  series  of  charm¬ 
ingly  illustrated  books  on  various  Amer¬ 
ican  states.  Francisco  Silva,  Jr.  contrib¬ 
utes  an  illuminating  introduction,  stress¬ 
ing  particularly  history,  economic  and 
artistic  developments.  The  fifty  or  more 
full  page  photographic  reproductions  of 
mountain  and  jungle  scenery,  public 
buildings,  historical  monuments,  and 
industrial  activities,  are  a  delight,  and  a 
great  aid  to  the  armchair  traveler. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Jacques  Barzun.  Romanticism  and 
the  Modern  Ego.  Boston.  Little 

Brown  and  Company.  1944.  viii-}-359 
pages.  $2.75. — To  show  that  Romanti- 
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cism  is  intrinsically  creative  and  his¬ 
torically  akin  to  Liberalism,  that  mod¬ 
ern  mass  movements  and  literary  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  modern  Ego  do  not 
spring  from  it  and  may  represent  a 
trend  toward  a  new  Classicism,  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Barzun’s  timely  answer  to 
the  theory  linking  Fascism  to  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  tradition. 

Bearing  on  European  Romanticism, 
this  theory  discounts  its  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture:  individualism.  Applied  to  Ger¬ 
man  Romanticism  alone  it  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  Italian  Fascism.  But  neither  in 
Herder  who  spoke  of  “these  ignoble 
words,  the  races  of  men,”  nor  in  Hegel 
who  passed  for  a  dangerous  liberal,  nor 
in  Fichte  who  demanded  representative 
institutions,  nor  in  the  cultural  Nation¬ 
alism  of  the  German  wars  of  liberation 
docs  Mr.  Barzun  find  the  modern  mysti¬ 
cism  of  the  State. 

It  is  in  fact  the  defeat  of  Romantic 
ideals  in  1850  that  released  the  opposite 
urge  toward  state  or  race  supremacy 
with  Trcitschkc,  Gobincau,  Chamber¬ 
lain,  Wagner.  TTic  author  somewhat  in¬ 
validates  his  thesis  by  calling  this  period 
the  Second  Phase  of  Romanticism. 
Granting  that  Realism  and,  later.  Sym¬ 
bolism  fed  on  the  individual  exploration 
of  the  subjective  and  objective  worlds 
accomplished  by  the  Romanticists  in  the 
light  of  man’s  infinite  aspirations  and 
finite  means,  it  is  nevertheless  from 
Classic  reactions  to  Romanticism  alone 
that  nationalism  gathered  momentum: 
Napoleonic  and  German  Classicism  after 
the  first  romantic  wave.  Realism  and 
Parnassianism  after  the  second,  nation¬ 
alism  la  Kipling,  d’Annunzio,  Barres 
after  Symbolism,  and  perhaps,  after  Sur¬ 
realism,  the  nco<lassic  trend  which  Mr. 
Barzun  thinks  we  arc  witnessing. 

Proofs  of  this  trend  he  finds  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  literary  modern 
Ego,  in  its  sclf<onsciousncss,  elusive  at¬ 
titude,  attempts  at  mystification,  de¬ 
fense-mechanisms.  But  these  arc  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  change  rather  than  its  sub¬ 
stance  which  will  more  likely  be  found 
in  populism  and  might  even  succeed  in 
integrating  some  elements  of  individu¬ 


alism  with  the  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals. — J.  L.  Salvan.  Hamilton  College. 

*  Wallace  Fowlic.  Clowns  and  Angels. 

New  York.  Shecd  and  Ward.  1943. 
162  pages.  $2.50. — Brief  notes  rather 
than  studies  on  Gide,  Mauriac,  Ro- 
mains,  Proust,  Baudelaire  and  Claudel 
(We  arc  rather  surprised  to  sec  Ro- 
mains  in  such  exalted  company).  The 
point  of  view  is  Catholic,  and  the  per¬ 
versity  of  Baudelaire  is  transfigured  A. 
M.  D.  G.  Already  Rimbaud  has  reached 
a  high  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
saints.  JerOme  Coignard  had  a  lovely 
sermon  on  the  holiness  of  depravity. 

The  little  book  is  elegant  in  form, 
unimpeachable  in  sentiment,  not  exaedy 
profound  in  information  or  thought.  It 
accepts  a  certain  literary  orthodoxy 
which  is  hardly  more  than  a  vogue. 
When  he  says:  “The  stars  of  the  four 
great  Romantics  arc  sinking:  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Hugo,  Musset,  Vigny” — he  ought 
to  know  that  the  four  have  not  been 
associated  for  a  generation.  Lamartine 
and  Musset  belong  decidedly  to  the  past, 
but  Vigny  is  steadily  rising.  Gide’s 
Imaginary  Interviews  bear  testimony  to 
the  increasing  reverence  felt  for  Hugo, 
now  that  the  eloquent  petit  bourgeois 
in  him  is  forgotten.  If  Baudelaire  was 
irked  at  times  by  Hugo’s  tonitruous 
fame,  he  recognized  Hugo’s  primacy. 
When  Mr.  Fowlic  repeats  the  cliche  that 
“Hugo’s  power  is  exclusively  verbal  .  .  . 
and  bears  no  trace  of  the  metaphysical 
struggle  which  is  the  glory  and  the  dis- 
unction  of  modern  poetry,”  he  simply 
proves  that  his  knowledge  of  Victor 
Hugo  stopped  with  the  year  1843. 

The  book  ends  on  a  note  of  very  con¬ 
scious  sublimity.  But  if  Mr.  Fowlic 
manages  to  sustain  it — with  less  appar¬ 
ent  effort — it  may  become  convincing. 
I  find  the  work  attractive  and  ambigu¬ 
ous.  There  arc  books  which  call  auto¬ 
matically  for  an  immediate  Mene,  Te^el, 
Upharsin.  This  one  demands  at  least 
suspended  judgment. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Ernest  J.  Simmons.  An  Outline  of 

Modern  Russian  Literature  (1880- 
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1940).  Ithaca,  New  York.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1943.  93  pages.  $1.00. — A 
helpful  guide,  some  errors  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  by  the  most  enterprising  Slavic  pro¬ 
fessor  in  this  country.  The  small  size 
(not  quite  seventy  pages  of  text)  and 
the  “selected”  bibliography  make  the 
Outline  obviously  sketchy.  It  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  of  being  the  first  one 
on  the  American  market. — A.  K. 

^  Petre  Bellu.  The  Defense  Rests. 

Translated  from  the  Roumanian  by 
Sam  Lonschein.  New  York.  Jovo.  1943. 
255  pages.  $2.50. — The  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  story  of  a  man  whose  whole  life 
is  embroiled  in  the  sordid  happenings 
centering  in  a  house  of  ill-repute  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  and 
in  the  country  north  of  Bucarest.  There 
is  no  development  of  character;  good 
and  bad  alike  seem  to  follow  the  easiest 
way  open  to  them,  accepting  the  con¬ 
sequences  without  any  particular  moral 
progress  or  degeneration.  In  normal, 
conventional  life  there  are  hypocrisies 
and  deceits,  in  the  house  of  shame  there 
are  human  elemental  emotions  tempered 
with  sacrifice  and  generosity.  Con¬ 
demned  to  the  salt  mines  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  daughter,  the  hero,  on  a  hun¬ 
ger  strike,  dies  in  twenty  days,  during 
which  period  he  dictates  his  story  to  an¬ 
other  prisoner. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Polish  Short  Stories.  London.  Mi¬ 
nerva  Pub.  Co.  1943.  165  pages.  10s 
6d. — Five  of  the  modern  Polish  authors 
represented  in  this  excellent  anthology 
are  already  well  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  world:  Weyssenhof,  from  his 
prose-epic  of  the  Livonian  wilderness. 
The  Sable  and  the  Girl;  2^romski  by 
his  long  novel  of  the  Napoleonic  Era, 
Ashes;  Tetmajer,  by  his  tales  of  the 
Tatras,  a  few  of  which  were  recently 
published  in  this  country  by  Roy;  Goe- 
tel,  by  his  prize-winning  From  Day  to 
Day;  and  Reymont,  from  the  monu¬ 
mental  Peasants,  which  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize. 

The  other  seven  of  the  dozen  authors 
represented  here  have  up  to  now  been 
little  known  beyond  the  borders  of  the 


Polish  world.  Within  that  world,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  them  were  more  popularly 
known,  and  deservedly,  than  certain  of 
the  five  hitherto  more  fortunate  in  their 
advertising  abroad. 

Makuszyfiski,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  a  story  of  boyhood  in 
southeastern  Poland,  when  the  annual 
spring  flood  sent  the  gang  to  playing 
“Red  Indians,”  was  probably  the  most 
popular  author  in  Poland  before  the 
war,  at  any  rate  the  most  popular  spin¬ 
ner  of  yarns  for  children.  He  was  also 
well  known  as  a  critic  and  publicist. 
Perzyfiski  and  Grubifiski  were  among 
Warsaw’s  most  popular  and  successfid 
playwrights,  and  Konopnicka,  though 
not  always  approved  by  the  snobs  among 
the  critics,  was  a  popular  idol  in  her  day. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  publish  this 
selection  of  talcs  from  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  1863  in  a  single  volume.  Here, 
thanks  to  the  wise  choice  of  the  editor, 
and  his  good  taste,  we  arc  enabled  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  Polish  prose  writing 
from  the  time  of  the  break  with  Ro¬ 
manticism  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  We  note  the  contrast¬ 
ing  types  used  as  literary  material  by 
the  Polish  writers:  the  peasant  (Weys¬ 
senhof,  Konopnicka,  Tetmajer,  espe¬ 
cially),  the  over-cultivated,  effete  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  l(awiarnias  (Perzyfiski,  Gru- 
bifiski).  We  note  also  the  range  and 
variety  of  themes,  the  influence  of  war, 
the  impact  of  the  soil.  Altogether  Polish 
Stories  is  a  contribution,  and  the  only 
criticism  we  would  make  is  the  choice 
of  a  selection  from  Reymont:  a  story  of 
his  with  a  Polish  instead  of  a  classical 
Roman  background,  would  have  seemed 
to  us  more  representative. — Arthur  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

*  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  Editor.  A 
Treasury  of  Great  Russian  Short 
Stories.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1944. 
1018  pages.  $4.00. — The  vogue  for  an¬ 
thologies  has  been  spreading.  Of  the 
half  a  dozen  recent  Russian  anthologies 
the  present  one  is  notable  for  its  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Soviet  fiction.  “Pushkin  to 
Gorky”  is  the  subtitle,  consequently  the 
reader  is  warned  of  the  confines  of  the 
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survey.  TTie  choice  of  the  stories  is  fe¬ 
licitous.  The  omission  of  some  first-rate 
authors  is  grievous.  To  omit  Lermontov, 
whose  Taman  Chekhov  pronounced  his 
unattainable  ideal,  is  hardly  pardonable 
in  a  collection  that  includes  as  many  as 
twenty-six  of  Chekhov’s  stories,  some 
of  which  might  have  been  dispensed 
with.  Korolenko  and  Kuprin  are  repre¬ 
sented,  but  totally  absent  are  Garshin, 
Bunin,  Sologub,  Artsibashev. — A.  K. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Unholdes Franl(- 

reich.  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1942. 
330  pages. — This  simple  but  stirring  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author’s  internment  in 
France,  translated  in  this  country  as  / 
Saw  the  Devil  in  France,  is  much  more 
convincing  evidence  of  why  France  fell 
in  1940  than  any  of  the  fulminations  of 
the  professional  propagandists. 

Here,  in  long  and  pitiful  procession, 
are  the  sufferings,  the  indignities,  the 
degradation  and  despair  of  thousands 
whose  only  guilt  was  to  have  fled  to 
France  for  safety.  Why  did  people  have 
to  suffer  such  a  fate  in  this  land  of 
refuge?  Everywhere  in  the  government 
they  met  incompetence  and  indifference, 
“je  m’en  foutisme.”  What  the  hell  do  I 
care?  seemed  to  be  the  one  credo  of 
French  officialdom.  It  was  not  that  offi¬ 
cials  were  brutal;  they  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  care.  How  the  government 
came  to  be  like  this,  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  tell  us,  if  he  knows.  But  that 
it  was  like  this,  is  abundantly  clear. — 
L.  E.  Winfrey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Paul  Klemperer.  Aus  meiner  Mappe. 

New  York.  Albert  Unger.  1943.  101 
pages. — This  exiled  Viennese  lawyer’s 
reminiscences  of  his  beloved  native  city 
will  provide  a  pleasant  evening  for  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
and  gossip  of  the  old  Danube  monarchy. 
It  is  devoted  largely  to  the  theater  and 
to  politics.  Virtually  everyone  who  was 
anyone  in  Vienna  during  the  past  two 
generations  has  a  niche  in  the  book. 
Bruno  Walter,  Ida  Roland,  and  Count 
Richard  N.  Coudenhove-Calerghi  arc 
typical  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Dr. 
IGcmpcrcr.  Even  the  chapter  on  inter¬ 


esting  legal  cases  will  bring  back  mem¬ 
ories  to  those  who  knew  Vienna.  The 
political  gossip  is  not  startling,  but  it  is 
well-founded  and  reliable. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Hugo  Reimann.  Henry  Mores  Be- 
deutung  fur  die  Gegenwart.  Scin 
Kampf  fiir  Wirken  und  Frcihcit  dcs 
Geistes.  Basel.  Rudolf  Gccring.  1941. 
65  pages.  3.50  Swiss  francs. — Summary 
of  the  chief  aspects  of  More’s  philosophy 
and  their  relation  to  Humanism  and  to 
the  materialistic  philosophies  of  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  modern  think¬ 
ers.  Reimann  clarifies  Shaftesbury’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  perpetuating  idealistic  phi¬ 
losophy  in  England  and  in  furnishing 
encouragement  to  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  idealism  in  Germany.  The  author 
shows  that  More’s  writings  exhibit  the 
depth  of  understanding  of  Scholasti¬ 
cism,  the  inspiration  of  Mysticism,  and 
the  Platonic  cosmic  viewpoint.  More’s 
ideas  on  the  soul  as  mediator  between 
the  spirit  and  the  senses  and  his  views 
as  to  the  spissitudo  essentialis,  prc-cx- 
istence,  re-incorporation,  and  predesti¬ 
nation  have  much  to  offer  to  modern 
thought. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Spring- 
Held,  Missouri. 

^  Goethe.  Urfaust  and  Faust,  ein 
Fragment,  ^ited  by  L.  A.  Will¬ 
oughby.  1943.  xlvi-|-298  pages.  $2.25. — 
Goethe.  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Wer- 
thers.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Stahl.  1942.  xxxii 
-f-168  pages.  $1.50. — Goethe.  Poems. 
^ited  by  James  Boyd.  1942.  xi-|-212 
pages.  $1.75. — ^E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  Der 
goldene  Topf.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Main¬ 
land.  1942.  xxvi-f-102  pages.  $1.25. — 
Hugo  von  Hofmannstahl.  Der  Tor  und 
der  Tod.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Gilbert. 
xxx-f-26  pages.  $1.00. — Hans  Carossa. 
Eine  Kindheit.  Edited  by  Jethro  Bithcll. 
1942.  lvii-|-156  pages.  $1.50. — Oxford. 
Basil  Blackwell.  (New  York.  William 
Salloch,  344  East  17th  St.) — ^With  the 
breaking  of  cultural  contacts  between 
England  and  Germany,  the  Oxford  pub¬ 
lisher  Basil  Blackwell  is  doing  a  broad¬ 
minded  and  useful  thing  in  seeing  to  it 
that  a  number  of  French  and  German 
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classics  remain  available  to  English  read¬ 
ers.  All  the  volumes  in  his  German  Texts 
series  have  helps,  although  the  various 
editors  have  had  widely  differing  ideas 
about  what  sort  of  aid  the  average  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  needs  most.  Professor  Will¬ 
oughby  of  the  University  of  London  pro¬ 
vides  his  edition  of  the  Urfaust  and 
Fragment  with  a  scholarly  introduction 
and  equally  learned  notes.  Dr.  Stahl  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  writes  likewise 
for  the  mature  and  well-informed  reader. 
Professor  Boyd  of  Oxford  selects  several 
hundred  of  Goethe’s  poems  and  prints 
them  practically  without  comment.  Mr. 
Mainland  of  the  University  of  London 
furnishes  Hoffman’s  masterpiece  with 
notes  which  are  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  language,  much 
like  those  to  be  found  in  the  average 
American  school  text.  Dr.  Gilbert  of 
London  prefaces  Hofmannstahl’s  little 
play  with  a  discussion  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  text,  and  her  notes  are 
both  linguistic  and  critical.  Jethro  Bit- 
hell’s  edition  of  Carossa’s  youthful  mem¬ 
ories  is  enriched  with  lavish  explanatory 
notes  and  an  introductory  essay  which 
reads  as  pleasantly  as  Carossa’s  text — 
which  ends,  moreover  on  a  note  of  hope 
for  the  time,  perhaps  approaching,  when 
Germans  like  Hans  Carossa  may  re¬ 
sume  cordial  contact  with  Englishmen 
like  Jethro  Bithell. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Friedrich  Torberg.  Mein  ist  die 
Roche.  Los  Angeles.  Privatdruck  der 
Pazifischen  Presse.  Herausgegeben  von 
Ernst  Gottlieb  und  Felix  Guggenheim. 
1944.  62  pages.  $2.00. — Friedrich  Tor- 
berg  was  born  in  Prague  and  lived  in 
Vienna.  He  belongs  to  that  big  Prague- 
Vienna  literary  family  whose  best- 
known  members  are  Franz  Werfel  and 
Meyrink,  Ungar  and  Brod,  Kafka  and 
Perutz.  As  a  very  young  man  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  critics  and  read¬ 
ers  by  a  very  fine  novel  of  school  life, 
Der  Schuler  Gerber  hat  absolviert.  It 
was  the  old  theme  of  tyrant-teacher  ver¬ 
sus  sensitive  pupil,  told  in  a  manner  that 
was  new,  fresh,  and  very  impressive. 
Two  or  three  of  his  later  books  lacked 
the  freshness  of  the  first  one.  But  he  has 


rung  the  bell  again.  Mein  ist  die  Roche, 
a  weird  story  of  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
from  a  concentration  camp,  is  told  with 
remarkable  skill,  in  both  phrasing  and 
construction.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  super-/>oi»/e  which,  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  spoils  the  final  effect. 
But  we  can  expect  a  story  of  major  im¬ 
portance  from  this  very  talented  author, 
if  he  will  discipline  himself  and  if  he 
will  choose  a  major  theme. 

Mein  ist  die  Roche  is  very  well  print¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  edition  is  limited 
to  a  few  hundred  signed  copies.  The 
publisher  promises  similar  editions  of 
stories  by  Alfred  Doblin,  Bruno  Frank, 
Leonhard  Frank,  Thomas  Mann,  Al¬ 
fred  Neumann,  and  Franz  Werfel. — F. 
C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Specimens  of  German  Script.  To¬ 
ronto.  The  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  1942.  28  pages.  $1.00. — At  least 
until  recently,  every  German  who  went 
to  school  learned  to  write  in  either  of 
two  sets  of  characters;  one  approximate¬ 
ly  like  ours,  the  other  an  alphabet  of 
more  angular  letters,  many  of  which 
are  so  completely  different  from  the  oth¬ 
ers  that  it  takes  a  special  effort  to  learn 
them.  The  former  or  Latin  characters 
are  in  more  general  use,  but  since  the 
others  have  not  been  entirely  discarded 
it  may  be  a  serious  handicap  not  to  be 
able  to  recognize  them.  The  German 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
have  met  the  difficulty  by  preparing  this 
little  exercise  book  which  consists  of  28 
specimens  of  actual  German  handwrit¬ 
ing  from  different  hands,  the  earlier 
ones  clear  and  regular  but  increasing  in 
difficulty  till  the  last  two  or  three  are 
almost  as  completely  illegible  as  the 
English  handwriting  of  the  poet  Joa¬ 
quin  Miller,  who  is  said  to  have  penned 
on  one  occasion  so  cryptic  a  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  address  a  club  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  none  of  the  club  members  was 
able  to  decide  whether  he  was  accepting 
or  declining.  Printed  versions  of  the  first 
two  specimens  are  attached,  and  there  is 
a  hint  in  the  preface  that  teachers  of 
German  may  save  face  by  privately  sc- 
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curing  a  “pony”  for  the  whole  book. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Frank  Henius.  Italian  Dictionary 
for  the  Soldier.  218  pages.  50  cents. 

— Italian  Sentence  Boo\  for  the  Sol¬ 
dier.  92  pages.  25  cents.  Washington. 
The  Infantry  Journal.  1943. — One  of  the 
important  by-products  of  the  war  is  its 
effect  on  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  of  the  war-time  language  text¬ 
books  are  contributions  of  permanent 
value.  Mr.  Heinus’s  are  of  the  number. 
He  admits  that  they  will  be  more  useful 
to  the  soldier-students  who  already  know 
something  of  the  foreign  language,  but 
they  have  a  way  of  cutting  Gordian 
knots  neatly,  and  are  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  exacting  linguists  as  well  as  that 
of  G.  I.  Joe  in  Italy.  The  army’s  official 
soundwriting  form  is  a  careful  job,  and 
should  not  be  criticized  lightly.  The 
7500-word  vocabulary  of  the  little  dic¬ 
tionary  has  gone  through  many  hands 
and  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  The  oudine 
of  grammar  in  the  Sentence  Bool(^  is  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  and 
if  Joe  hasn’t  gone  to  college  it  will  teach 
him  a  good  deal  about  the  grammar  of 
his  own  language.  There  are  a  few 
misprints,  but  they  are  not  serious. 
These  are  good  books. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Michele  Parise.  //  Processo  Matte- 
otti.  Napoli.  Masula.  1943.  48  pages. 

15  lire. — ^From  a  poor  litde  printing 
house,  on  inferior  paper,  there  appeared 
in  Naples  a  few  months  ago  an  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  one  of  the  first  offerings  of 
filtrated  Italy  to  its  people.  It  is  a  naked, 
dry,  concise  chronicle  of  the  mock  trial 
in  1924  of  the  assassins  of  Giacomo  Mat- 
teotti,  the  man  who  dared  to  resist  Fas¬ 
cism  at  its  beginning  and  who  was  bru¬ 
tally  murdered  by  order  of  Mussolini. 
The  book  lays  bare  the  criminal  in¬ 
trigue  by  which  Fascism  got  rid  of  one 
of  its  most  dangerous  opponents.  It  un¬ 
covers  the  connection  between  the  mur¬ 
derers  and  the  Fascist  leaders  who  gave 
the  order  to  suppress  a  powerful  ad¬ 
versary.  Under  a  flimsy  cloak  of  legality 
and  with  a  mockery  of  justice  and  im¬ 
partiality,  the  trial  whitewashed  crim¬ 


inal  action,  curbed  the  judges,  silenced 
the  witnesses  and  left  the  real  culprits 
untouched.  The  reading  of  the  record 
stirs  the  memories  of  those  who  suffered 
shame  and  sorrow  in  those  days  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  Italy  was  robbed 
of  her  honor  and  started  on  her  road  to 
ruin. — Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Augusto  Guzzo,  Editor.  Concetto  e 
Programma  Della  Filosofia  d'Oggi. 
Milano.  Bocca.  1940.  286  pages.  30  lire. 
— This  book  undertakes  to  show  the 
status  of  contemporary  philosophy  in 
Italy.  It  meets  the  need  for  an  Italian 
addition  to  the  publications  through 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  have  made  their  thinkers  known 
abroad.  It  consists  of  the  sixteen  lectures 
presented  to  the  Piedmontese  Chapter 
of  the  Institute  of  Philosophical  Studies 
during  the  Spring  of  1940,  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who 
had  been  asked  to  present  their  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  task  of  speculative  thought 
today  and  of  the  program  by  which  they 
hoped  to  meet  it.  It  will  be  noted  that 
most  of  these  philosophers  are  young 
men;  that  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  like 
Banfi  of  Milan,  Arangio-Ruiz  of  Naples 
(now  a  member  of  the  “junta”  of  lib¬ 
erated  Italy),  and  Pastore  of  Turin, 
found  it  hard  to  express  themselves  free¬ 
ly  in  Fascist  Italy;  and  notably,  that  the 
collection  unfortunately  contains  no  con¬ 
tribution  from  important  scholars  like 
Benedetto  Croce,  so  that  it  has  not  at 
all  accomplished  the  task  of  giving  a 
complete  view  of  the  position  of  Italy 
in  the  philosophical  world. 

But  for  all  its  lacks,  the  publication 
is  of  use  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  some  of  the  trends 
of  thinking  which  have  been  current  in 
Italy  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it  ought 
to  be  translated  into  other  languages. — 
Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti.  Smith  Allege. 

^  S.  Alfonso  Maria  de’  Liguori.  Mas- 
sime  Eterne.  Edizione  compilata  e 
adattata  per  uso  degli  italiani  in  Amer¬ 
ica  dal  Rev.  P.  Umberto  Bonomo.  New 
York.  Vatican  City  Religious  Book  Co., 
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Inc.  Second  Edition  1943.  395  pages.  75 
cents. — It  is  strange  that  Saint  Alphon- 
sus  Liguori  (1696-1787),  the  brilliant 
Neapolitan  lawyer  who  experienced  a 
conversion  much  like  that  of  Saint  Paul 
and  founded  the  Redemptorist  Order 
for  work  among  the  poor,  is  so  little 
known  to  the  world  in  general.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  nearly  perfect  in 
motive  and  conduct  as  any  religious  lead¬ 
er  in  history,  and  his  talents  and  achieve¬ 
ments  were  marvelous.  Although  he  did 
no  writing  of  importance  till  he  had 
reached  middle  life,  his  monumental 
Moral  T heology,  his  numerous  treatises, 
his  hymns  and  other  poems,  his  prayers, 
and  perhaps  as  important  as  any  of 
these  his  thousand  and  more  collected 
letters,  show  the  finest  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  This  collection  of  his  prayers 
and  meditations,  in  beautiful  large  type, 
edited  by  a  member  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order  which  he  founded,  has  deservedly 
gone  into  a  second  edition.  It  is  curious 
that  the  cover  carries  the  name  of  the 
compiler  and  translator  instead  of  that 
of  the  author. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Virgilio  Brocchi.  N6tty.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  Tenth  Edition,  1942. 

40  lire. — An  item  in  the  series  /  casti 
libri  delle  donne  que  mi  hanno  amato. 
This  book  purports  to  be  the  life  history 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian  Colonel 
Graf  Franz  Wilhelm  von  Koth.  N6tty 
(Anna)  is  a  delicate  little  person  with  a 
charming  disposition  which  endears  her 
to  all  her  associates.  Brocchi,  a  popular 
manufacturer  of  sentimental  “Unter- 
haltungsromane,”  presents  his  heroine 
engagingly,  but  his  story  lacks  coher¬ 
ence.  The  book  first  appeared  in  1942. 
— Virgil  A.  Warren,  Carson-Newman 
College  (on  leave  with  the  U.  S.  Army). 

*  Ugo  Foscolo.  Ultime  lettere  di  Ja¬ 
copo  Ortis.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1942. 

12  lire. — In  preparing  the  present  re¬ 
working  of  the  final  edition  of  Ortis 
(London,  1817),  Carlo  Musetta  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Martinetti-Traversi  critical 
edition  (Saluzzo,  1887),  comparing  it 
with  the  Vacaluzzo  edition  (Catania, 
1924),  which  was  somewhat  superior 


to  its  predecessor.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
work  should  be  included  in  the  inex¬ 
pensive  popular  Universale  Einaudi  col¬ 
lection,  since  it  makes  more  available  to 
the  general  reading  public  not  only  one 
of  the  most  popular  Italian  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  work  which  served 
later  as  a  manifesto  of  the  Risorgimento, 
but  also  a  classic  of  European  romanti¬ 
cism.  Foscolo  is  typical,  indeed,  of  that 
early  nineteenth  century  European 
youth,  characterized  by  a  passionate  aus¬ 
terity  and  unrest,  but  firmly  rooted  in 
classical  culture. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Carson-Newman  College  (Now  with 
the  Army). 

*  Angelo  Gatti.  La  Terra,  Racconti 
del  Paese  di  Camerano.  Verona. 
Mondadori.  1943.  288  pages.  44  lire. — 
This  collection  of  short  stories  has  en¬ 
joyed  some  popularity,  and  this  is  their 
second  edition  (the  first  appeared  in 
1939).  This  member  of  the  Italian  Acad¬ 
emy  writes  stories  of  merit,  but  his  de¬ 
scriptive  technique  is  far  from  faultless. 
His  dialogue  is  natural  and  realistic.  Of 
the  seven  sketches,  II  Vecchio  e  la  Morte 
is  the  most  skilfully  handled.  Its  theme 
is  Luigi  Rebaudengo’s  futile  efforts  to 
attain  the  century  mark  when  the  fates 
have  decreed  that  he  must  die  at  ninety- 
three.  II  Legato  recounts  a  peasant’s  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  make  a  count  recognize 
a  natural  daughter.  Both  merits  and 
faults  are  apparent  in  I  due  Poveri,  II  Re 
Candaute  del  Villaggio,  II  Soldato  Mus- 
so  Stefano,  II  Merlo  and  La  Notte. — 
Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman 
College  (Now  with  the  Army). 

^  Camillo  Antona  Traversi.  Le  Ro- 
senzo.  Milano.  Teatro  Novo.  1943. 
2.50  lire. — This  four  act  “commedia” 
was  presented  on  October  15,  1942,  at 
the  Teatro  Novo  in  Milan.  Neither  the 
theme  nor  the  characters  are  particu¬ 
larly  appealing,  but  the  author  shows 
some  skill  in  the  delineation  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  mother,  the  sedOcer,  and  the 
pliant,  disillusioned  Lidia.  And  there  is 
skill  in  the  brief,  natural  speeches,  the 
rapid  action,  and  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  injection  of  comic  situations  as  the 
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drama  progresses  toward  its  tragic  cul¬ 
mination. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College  (Now  with  the 
Army). 

*  Naoe  Naganuma.  Hyojun  Nihongo 
Tol^uhon,  I.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1942.  (Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tokio  in  1932).  257  pages. 
$1.50. — The  late  Naoe  Naganuma  was 
Head  Instructor  of  the  Japanese  Lan¬ 
guage  at  the  American  embassy  in  Tokio 
for  many  years.  In  teaching  Army,  Navy, 
and  State  Department  officials  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  countrymen  he  sought  in 
vain  for  satisfactory  texts.  Those  pre¬ 
viously  used  were  poor  because  they 
were  too  elementary.  They  employed 
children’s  stories  and  a  juvenile  vocabu¬ 
lary  both  of  which  were  impractical  for 
adults.  The  approach  to  the  language 
through  study  of  its  grammar  was  time 
consuming,  and  not  productive  of  good 
results.  The  Hyojun  Nihongo  Tol^unon 
(Standard  Japanese  Reader)  was  the 
outcome. 

It  is  written  exclusively  in  Japanese, 
and  is  in  the  most  common  colloquial 
form.  It  is  practical  in  that  the  students 
can  use  the  words  and  phrases  it  con¬ 
tains  without  amending  them  in  any 
way.  It  is  arranged  into  convenient  chap¬ 
ters  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  reference 
book  after  it  has  once  been  mastered. 
To  illustrate,  one  chapter  describes  how 
to  read  and  write  a  telegram  in  Japa¬ 
nese.  It  is  complete  even  to  the  rate  per 
character  in  Japanese,  and  per  word  in 
the  Caucasian  languages. 

A  person  who  succeeds  in  mastering 
the  contents  of  this  book  will  have  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  2,500  words 
and  over  500  Chinese  characters.  Most 
of  the  universities  in  the  United  States 
where  Japanese  is  now  being  taught  em¬ 
ploy  the  Tol^uhon  as  the  primary  text. 
It  is  supplemented  by  numerous  refer¬ 
ence  books,  vocabulary  notes,  exercise 
books,  etc.,  all  of  which  fit  admirably 
into  the  scheme  Naganuma  had  in  mind. 
Unfortunately,  however,  without  the  aid 
of  an  instructor,  or  at  least,  of  detailed 
instruction  sheets,  it  is  impossible  to 


master  this  book. — Howard  F.  Van 
Zandt.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  Vernon  E.  Hendershot.  The  First 
Year  of  Standard  Malay.  Mountain 
View,  California.  Pacific  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Association.  1943.  315  pages. — This 
language  text-book  is  unusual  in  many 
respects.  The  author  considers  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  beauty  and  as  a  tool  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  “simple, 
friendly  folk — not  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  surplus  of  ambition  or  energy, 
perhaps,  but  nonetheless  a  delightful 
people,  speaking  a  delightful  language, 
and  asking  no  higher  boon  than  the 
privilege  of  receiving  from  nature’s  lav¬ 
ish  hand  her  tropic  bounties  in  undis¬ 
turbed  security.’’  In  his  introduction  the 
author,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  for  twenty  years 
and  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Malay 
seminary  at  Singapore,  and  who  is  now 
connected  with  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  points  out  the  importance  of 
Malay  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Pacific  from  Malacca  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines.  He  gives  a 
short  account  of  its  history,  origin,  com¬ 
position,  and  varieties  of  which  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  seven.  Then  follow  a  short 
grammar  and  the  usual  exercises.  The 
latter  are  particularly  adapted  to  military 
and  every  day  use.  There  are,  moreover, 
120  pages  of  Malay-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Malay  vocabulary  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  dictionaries  and  text-books  in  the 
English  language. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Schel- 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Francisco  da  Silveira  Bueno.  Gra- 
mdtica  normativa  da  lingua  portu- 
guisa.  Sao  Paulo.  Livraria  Academica. 
1944.  609  pages. — This  grammar  is  a 
thoroughly  scientific  work.  The  author 
faithfully  carries  out  the  plan  laid  down 
in  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  gives 
us  the  following  definition  of  Grammar; 
“Grammar  is  the  science  which  codifies 
and  systematizes  the  rules  of  language, 
basing  itself  on  the  observation  of  the 
facts  of  the  living  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.’’  Accordingly  he  divides  his  book 
into  three  main  parts:  First,  Phonetics, 
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Prosody  and  Orthography;  second:  Lex¬ 
icology,  including  Morphology  and  Se¬ 
mantics;  third,  Syntax.  There  is  also  a 
supplement  on  Historical  Grammar. 
The  rules  of  Syntax  and  Grammar  are 
illustrated  by  copious  quotations  from 
well-known  authors.  One  would  look 
far  for  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  Portuguese  grammar.  The  book,  of 
course,  is  mainly  for  reference  for  the 
advanced  student  and  is  not  adapted  to 
use  as  a  hand-book  in  elementary  classes. 
The  author  is  Professor  of  Portuguese 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  text  is  substantially  bound 
in  board  covers. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Wamberto  Dias  da  Costa.  Como  era 
azul  o  meu  sonho.  Sao  Paulo.  Edi- 
tado  pela  Seccao  Social  de  Hospital 
Brasil  S/A.  1943.  260  pages. — This 
book  is  the  work  of  a  well-known 
physician,  surgeon,  and  writer  on  medi¬ 
cal  subjects.  The  wide  field  he  covers 
in  the  essays  of  the  present  book  gives 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  nearly 
every  phase  of  medical  science.  Having 
operated  on  more  than  800  cases  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  he  has  valuable  advice  to  give 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  that 
disease.  Diphtheria,  gastric  ulcers  and 
other  ailments  are  treated  in  separate 
essays.  There  are  others  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  physician,  medical 
ethics,  hospitals,  hygiene,  the  functions 
of  the  specialists  and  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner.  He  even  devotes  a  chapter  to 
O  Curandeirismo,  or  the  practice  of 
quacks,  especially  those  who  deal  in 
magic,  spells,  etc.  It  is  significant  that 
the  author  considers  this  evil  a  menace 
to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  It  is 
evident  that  ignorant  and  gullible  peo¬ 
ple  in  Brazil  still  depend  on  these  medi¬ 
cine  men  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes 
for  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  The  style, 
like  that  of  so  many  men  of  science,  is 
direct  and  simple,  directed  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  object,  to  spread  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  among  those  who  need 
It.— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 


*  Francisco  Velloso.  O  caso  Dorian. 

Lisboa.  A.  M.  Pereira.  1943.  368 
pages. — The  author  of  Daladier  and 
Veygand  has  produced  a  study  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Darlan  which  is  a  much  needed 
supplement  to  Maurfeio  de  Oliveira’s 
Pound  e  Darlan  (1940)  and  Alec  de 
Montmorency’s  T he  Enigma  of  Admiral 
Darlan.  It  devotes  a  few  pages  to  Dar- 
lan’s  pre-Vichy  career,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  Vichy 
and  African  periods.  Velloso  is  most 
sympathetic  to  Darlan,  portraying  him 
as  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  of  America 
and  Britain  and  giving  unlimited  praise 
to  his  personal  qualities.  Discriminating 
readers  will,  of  course,  check  this  opin¬ 
ion  against  other  judgments.  While  the 
book  loses  some  claim  to  absolute  orig¬ 
inality  because  of  copious  quotations 
from  well  known  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  is  nevertheless  an  enter¬ 
taining  study  of  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  characters  of  the  war.  Numerous 
illustrations  (not  always  well  repro¬ 
duced)  lend  effectiveness  to  the  text. 
General  de  Gaulle  is  mentioned  only  on 
a  few  occasions  and  then  in  a  rather 
non-committal  manner. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Obras-Primas  da  Urica  Brasileira. 

Sele^ao  de  Manuel  Bandeira.  Notas 
de  Edgard  Cavalheiro.  Sao  Paulo.  Li- 
vraria  Martins  Editora.  1943.  390  pages. 
— Prejudice  against  anthologies  is  dis¬ 
armed  by  Bandeira’s  brief  and  charm¬ 
ing  preface  in  which  he  quotes  Dudley 
Fitts,  who  defines  the  anthologist  as 
’*£sse  infeliz  que  inicia  a  sua  tarefa  com 
o  triste  pressentimento  de  que,  fa^a  o 
que  fizer,  vai  desagradar  a  muitos,  e 
ningu^m — ^le  muito  menos — ficari  sa- 
tisfeito  uma  vez  conclufda  a  obra.” 
Bandeira,  however,  escapes  the  dilem¬ 
ma  by  purportedly  basing  his  choices 
not  on  accepted  excellence,  but  on  ap¬ 
peal  “ao  homem  da  rua.”  Thus  those 
included  may  take  pride  in  universality, 
while  those  omitted  may  take  equal 
pride  in  superiority  to  the  masses.  From 
the  rich  lyric  literature  of  Brazil,  Ban¬ 
deira  has  chosen  some  two  hundred 
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poems,  each  most  blessedly  free  of  the 
poison  of  esotery,  all  the  work  of  poets 
who  were  able  to  write  for  the  homem 
da  rua  without  becoming  Eddie  Guests. 
The  book  opens  with  the  Trovas  a 
Santa  Ines  of  Anchieta  and  closes  with 
the  work  of  the  young  moderns.  The 
biographical  notes  by  Edgard  Caval- 
heiro  are  more  extensive  than  one  would 
expect  in  an  anthology.  The  book  would 
make  a  happy  introduction  to  Brazilian 
poetry.  —  Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  P.  Bazhov.  Malal^^hitovaya  shl(atul- 
l(a.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisa  tel.  1942. 

195  pages.  12  rubles. — This  Malachite 
Casl^et  is  a  sparkling  collection  of  Ural 
folklore.  Bazhov,  an  expert  folklorist, 
has  written  down  the  stories  he  heard 
from  an  old  watchman  in  the  Ural 
mines.  Grandfather  Slyshko.  The  narra¬ 
tor  obviously  interwove  lavish  fantasy 
with  actual  reminiscences  and  observa¬ 
tions.  Whether  or  not  these  tales  may 
be  classified  as  folklore  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  fact  that  they  bear  the 
authentic  stamp  of  native  life  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  oldest  mining  region  in 
Russia,  the  Urals  have  naturally  lent 
themselves  to  popular  expression  in  song 
and  narrative.  Tlie  abundance  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  other  ore 
as  well  as  of  a  great  variety  of  semi-pre¬ 
cious  stones  contributed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive  creations  of  native  minds.  Grand¬ 
father  Slyshko’s  stories  curiously  com¬ 
bine  factual  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Ural  miners  with  supernatural  ele¬ 
ments.  So  peculiar  is  the  local  color  and 
language  that  a  glossary  had  to  be  ap¬ 
pended  for  the  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  employ^  by  the  narrator. 
Many  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
and  in  color  add  to  the  richness  of  the 
Malachite  Casl^et.  An  adequate  transla¬ 
tion  would  be  difficult,  but  would  be 
worth  trying.  A  good  English  version 
would  delight  both  adult  and  juvenile 
readers. — Alexander  Kaun.  University 
of  California. 

*  Vera  Inber.  PuH(opsl(y  meridian. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943. 32  pages. 


1.25  rubles. — Pulkovo  Meridian  is  the 
title  of  one  cycle  of  Vera  Inber’s  poems 
on  besieged  Leningrad.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  “We  are  Humanists,”  strikes  the 
keynote.  Mutilated  corpses  of  children, 
destroyed  monuments  of  art,  ruined 
temples  and  scientific  centers — such  is 
the  work  of  Hitler’s  Germany.  To  defeat 
this  Germany,  to  avenge  the  pain  and 
humiliation — ^that  is  humanism.  The 
second  chapter  is  in  a  sense  the  most 
poignant  portion  of  this  truly  masterly 
poem.  Parts  of  this  chapter  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  (in  Harvard  Advo¬ 
cate,  Survey  Graphic,  and  in  my  Soviet 
Poets  and  Poetry).  Once  a  Construc¬ 
tivist,  Vera  Inber  has  kept  the  best  of 
that  school — precision  of  images,  sim¬ 
plicity,  conversational  directness — and 
has  discarded  the  outlandish  manner¬ 
isms  of  her  early  colleagues.  The  very 
tide  of  this  chapter,  “Light  and 
Warmth,”  typifies  the  directness  of  her 
treatment  of  such  a  dramadc  theme  as 
the  lack  of  fuel,  electricity,  food  and 
water  in  Leningrad  under  siege.  The 
poetess,  wrapped  in  fur  coats,  lies  in 
bed  and  muses  about  such  delicacies  as 
rye  bread,  about  such  luxuries  as  a 
warbling  faucet  that  spurts  water  at  will, 
about  American  canned  goods  on  the 
way  from  Murmansk,  about  the  simpli¬ 
fied  funerals  of  the  numerous  dead 
babies  and  adults,  about  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  appearance  of  the  average  Lenin¬ 
grader,  victim  of  “alimental  dystrophy,” 
or  “in  plain  Russian:  hunger.”  The 
pathos  of  the  poem  is  intensified  by  its 
starkness,  by  the  everyday  phrases  used 
to  express  extraordinary  and  tragic  ex¬ 
periences  and  scenes.  The  last  chapters 
are  in  an  allegro  mood.  Leningraders 
hear  of  the  Russian  victories  on  other 
fronts;  food  is  brought  to  them  across 
the  frozen  Ladoga,  food  and  medicines; 
finally  the  liberation.  Along  with  the 
crescendo  of  joy  and  hope,  the  note  of 
hatred  for  the  enemy  also  grows  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  it  ends  with  a  restatement 
of  what  the  new  humanism  means  to 
the  victims  of  Hitlerism. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 
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*  S.  Marshak.  Angliysl^ie  ballady  i 
pesni.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel. 

1943.  110  pages.  1.50  rubles. — ^For  less 
than  thirty  cents  you  can  obtain  this  de¬ 
lightful  group  of  “English  Ballads  and 
Songs,”  in  the  translation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  children’s  poet,  S.  Marshak.  In¬ 
cluded  are  fifteen  famous  pieces  from 
Robert  Burns  (a  great  favorite  with 
Soviet  readers),  three  from  Words¬ 
worth,  one  from  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  six  from  Kipling,  seven  folk  bal¬ 
lads,  and  ten  folk  nursery  rhymes.  The 
translations  are  astonishingly  well  done, 
faithful  to  the  original,  yet  authentic¬ 
ally  Russian.  “Humpty-Dumpty,”  “The 
House  that  Jack  Built,”  and  other  gems 
will  probably  become  as  familiar  in  Rus¬ 
sian  nurseries  as  they  have  been  among 
English  and  American  children. — A.  K. 

*  Irina  Yassen.  Zemnoy  plen.  New 
York.  Published  by  the  Author. 

1944.  95  pages. — A  collection  of  lyrics 
by  a  sensitive  poetess  who  contemplates 
the  passing  scene  and  queries  about  the 
Why  and  Wherefore  of  our  building 
and  destroying,  our  “weariness,  and 
blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears.”  From  pure¬ 
ly  subjective  themes  the  author  occas¬ 
ionally  passes  to  social,  collective  mat¬ 
ters,  and  then  her  tone  is  less  melan¬ 
choly  and  despondent.  In  fact,  there  is 
vigor  and  hope  in  such  poems  as  “The 
People,”  or  the  one  about  the  “masons 
of  freedom,”  or  “Resurrection.”  Miss 
Yassen  is  one  of  the  best  poets  in  the 
New  York  Russian  colony. — A.  K. 

*  Aleksey  Tolstoy.  Khozhdenie  po 
mukjiin.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943. 

452  pages.  18  rubles. — At  last  we  have 
the  complete  trilogy  on  the  years  1914- 
1920,  which  Tolstoy  began  as  an  exile 
in  Berlin,  about  1920,  and  finished  pre¬ 
cisely  on  June  22,  1941.  It  is  a  huge, 
double-columned  volume.  The  evolution 
of  the  characters  reflects  obviously  the 
evolution  of  the  author  himself  during 
the  critical  years  since  he  began  work¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  main  personages, 
Dasha  and  Telegin,  and  as  a  parallel, 
Katya  and  Roshchin,  begin  to  flicker 
sho^y  before  the  First  World  War,  in 


enervated,  over-sophisticated,  post-im¬ 
pressionistic  St.  Petersburg.  Tlie  first 
part  ends  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  in  Petrograd,  on 
a  surprisingly  buoyant  note  of  Rosh- 
chin’s.  Surprising,  because  both  Tolstoy 
and  Roshchin  were  at  that  time  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  turn  the  events  had 
taken.  “The  Year  1918,”  the  second  part 
of  the  trilogy,  end  on  a  tragic  note:  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
separation  of  Dasha  and  Telegin.  The 
last  part,  “Gloomy  Morning,”  describes 
phases  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  final 
reunion  of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers.  Time 
and  again  Tolstoy  has  emphasized  the 
eternal  value  of  love  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  novel  is  historical,  decided¬ 
ly;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
finest  romances  in  world  literatiure. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


UNKIND  BUT  TRUE 

“Le  malheur  des  (H)uns  fait  le  bon- 
heur  des  autres.” — ^From  Pour  la  Vic- 
toire. 

“There  is  a  very  amusing  sonnet,  a 
take-off  of  H^r^dia,  in  which  Chim^ne 
is  represented  as  casting  admiring 
glances  at  the  Cid,  (who  is  preening  his 
wings  before  her  window),  and  exclaim¬ 
ing  with  a  sigh: 

Qu’il  est  jolt  garfon,  V assassin  de  papal 
— Roger  Picard,  in  La  NouveUe  Relive, 
May,  1944. 

“Haiti  is  the  only  independent  coun¬ 
try  in  America  which  possesses  a  new 
language,  spontaneously  created  in  the 
New  World.” — Jules  Faine,  in  Pattee 
and  Lee’s  Modem  Haiti. 

“(In  the  books  of  C.-F.  Ramuz)  a 
profound  and  meticulous  knowledge  of 
persons  and  things,  of  the  laws  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  rules  of  language,  are 
hidden  under  an  appearance  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  an  ingeniously  controlled 
awkwardness  of  expression.”  —  Louis 
Chaigne,  quoted  in  Void:  La  France 
de  ce  mois.  No.  48. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


It  was  not  till  weeks  after  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  that  we  learned  of  the  passing  of 
the  gifted  and  unfortunate  Gina  Lom- 
broso  Ferrero.  She  died  in  Geneva  on 
the  29th  of  March.  “Mater  Dolorosa,” 
Dr.  Fernindez  de  Moreda  called  her 
because  of  her  unquenchable  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  son  Leo;  but  she  suffered 
also  from  the  bitter  disappointments  of 
her  father  Cesare  Lombroso  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  her  husband  Guglielmo 
Ferrero,  who  died  less  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  her.  The  Lombroso-Ferrero  family 
were  as  talented  a  group  as  the  family 
of  the  Bachs,  the  Huxleys  or  the  Dau- 
dets.  Cesare  Lombroso  the  pioneering 
criminologist,  Guglielmo  Ferrero  the 
publicist  and  historian,  young  Leo  Fer¬ 
rero  the  precocious  polygraph  who  died 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  our  own 
soil  in  his  early  twenties,  all  owed  much 
to  this  devoted  woman  who  idolized, 
encouraged  and  vigorously  “press-agent- 
ed”  them  all.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
last-mentioned  activity  that  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  selfish  or  dishonest.  It 
was  always  generous  and  touching.  Her 
Life  of  her  father  belongs  with  the  in¬ 
spiring  biographies  of  the  generation, 
and  her  painstaking  “baby  brok”  of  her 
son  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  sort 
ever  done.  We  have  reviewed  a  good 
many  books  from  the  gifted  four  and 
have  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  them,  especially  with  the  zealous 
daughter-wife-mother.  She  wrote  quite 
as  well  as  any  of  her  men,  and  there  are 
touches  of  profound  wisdom  in  her 
books.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  that 
her  friend  Jos^  Angel  Cisneros,  editor 
of  Criminalia  in  Mexico  City,  in  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  her  which  appeared  in  his  maga¬ 
zine  in  May,  was  moved  to  quote  a 
phrase  from  her  Sboccio  di  una  Vita 
which  has  struck  us  also,  more  forcibly 
than  anything  else  we  ever  read  from 
her:  “.  .  .  in  life  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  justice,  but  there  are  compensations; 
in  life  we  rarely  receive  anything  from 


those  to  whom  we  have  given  and  from 
whom  we  expect  gratitude,  help,  affec¬ 
tion  . . .  but  on  the  other  hand  we  often 
receive  much  from  those  to  whom  we 
have  never  given  anything  .  .  .  this  is  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  ingratitude 
of  the  others.  .  .  .” 

Frail,  sensitive,  intensely  eager  to  re¬ 
form  a  world  that  refused  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  member  of  a  persecuted  race, 
she  found  life  hard.  But  we  are  sure  she 
found  in  it  some  of  the  “compensations” 
about  which  she  wrote  so  beautifully. . . . 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  Mexico  City 
journalist  Teodoro  Torres,  once  of  La 
Prensa  of  San  Antonio,  wrote  a  “novela 
mexicana”  which  he  called  La  Patria 
perdida  (Mexico  City.  Botas).  The  book 
escaped  our  attention  till  very  recently; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  don’t  think  it  ex¬ 
cited  a  great  deal  of  attention  anywhere. 
We  have  just  read  it,  deliberately,  sym¬ 
pathetically,  with  some  amusement  and 
a  good  deal  of  sadness,  and  we  wish  to 
recommend  it  to  all  Mexicans  and  all 
North  Americans  who  arc  interested  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  republics. 
Not  as  a  novel  merely,  but  as  a  docu¬ 
ment.  As  a  novel  it  has  faults.  The  life 
of  the  meditatively  inclined  hero — a 
high-class  Mexican  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  discovered  in  time  that 
it  had  become  spiritually  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  live  again  in  the  land  which 
he  loved  with  passionate  intensity — is  a 
thread  on  which  the  author  strings  miles 
of  musing  and  argument,  like  Tliomas 
Mann  in  the  Magic  Mountain  period. 
Teodoro  Torres  had  a  penchant  for  sen¬ 
tences  whose  end  is  so  far  from  their 
beginning  that  they  are  sometimes  a 
painful  strain  on  the  attention.  But  he 
had  a  mellow  humor,  a  charming  poetic 
turn,  and  a  keen  mind,  though  he  was  a 
quiet  person  and  his  light  shone  de¬ 
murely.  We  have  read  many  more  ex¬ 
citing  books  than  his,  but  we  have  not 
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read  many  that  were  more  thought-pro¬ 
voking.  His  hero  Luis  Alfaro  is  a  type. 
The  Mexican  is  at  heart  a  nomad, 
doomed  to  pine  in  incurably  homesick 
exile  or  starve  and  vegetate  at  home, 
tormented  by  dreams  of  the  success  and 
prosperity  he  might  have  achieved  if  he 
had  had  the  courage  to  cross  that  Rubi¬ 
con,  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  book;  but  beyond  this,  the  story 
needs  only  a  scholarly-appearing  index 
to  become  a  sort  of  Mexican-American 
gazeteer  and  cyclopedia.  San  Antonio, 
the  hustling  Yankee  city  with  a  shabby 
Mexican  town  as  big  as  Vera  Cruz  in 
its  belly;  Mexico  City,  the  lusty,  noisy 
metropolis  which  is  sucking  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  country;  Laredo,  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Pitzeuaro,  Buenavista,  which 
last  is  Alfaro’s  patriarchal  Mexican  ha¬ 
cienda  in  Kansas;  fiestas,  Tex-Mex  news¬ 
papers,  glimpses  of  musty  and  marvel¬ 
ous  Porfirian  interiors,  American-style 
football  games  (Rra,  rra,  rra,  Fulano 
ganardl)  ...  A  bi-national  salmagundi, 
without  a  consistent  recipe,  but  by  no 
means  lacking  in  piquancy  or  nutritive- 
ness.  We  need  more  books  on  the  same 
theme,  more  shrewd  and  honest  exami¬ 
nations  of  a  vital  problem. 


On  Page  44  of  our  Winter,  1944,  num¬ 
ber,  in  the  review  of  H.  G.  Fiedler’s 
Oxford  Boo/(^  of  German  Prose,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  August  Closs,  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fiedler  is  unfortunately  mis¬ 
spelled.  Our  apologies  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  English  scholar,  and  to  his  re¬ 
viewer,  for  the  error. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

"TraduUort  Traditore” 

Sir: 

I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  cannibalistic  crime  committed  by  a 
publisher  and  translator  against  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  and  his  work.  The 
American  reading  public  was  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  not  to  have  at  its  disposal  Eng¬ 


lish  editions  of  Heinrich  Mann’s  splen¬ 
did  novels  about  the  Germany  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  Now  that  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered,  the  joy  is  marred  by 
the  discovery  that  the  publisher  (Cre¬ 
ative  Age  Press,  New  York)  has  used  an 
anonymous  translator  who  was  either 
thoroughly  incompetent  or  careless,  or 
both.  Small  Town  Tyrant  (Professor 
Unrat)  presents  itself  in  the  translation 
of  this  literary  butcher  robbed  of  ail  its 
perfect  irony  and  satire,  dulled  and  made 
colorless  by  many  arbitrary  alterations, 
cuts,  and  omissions.  To  cite  only  two 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
translation  was  done:  “Man  konnte 
Butterbrot  mit  Lachs  essen  und  sich 
freuen,  dass  es  einem  nicht  gegonnt 
ward”  is  translated  as  follows:  “One 
could  eat  salmon  sandwiches  and  enjoy 
oneself  as  one  had  never  done  before.” 
And  the  delightful  impertinence  of  the 
parody  of  a  pan-German  song  “Mein 
Mann,  der  is  ’n  Schiffskaptan/  Woll  auf 
die  deutsche  Flott,/  Und  wenn  er  duhn 
nach  Hause  kommt,/  Dann  haut  er  mir 
die.  .  .  .”  is  rendered  thus:  “From  end 
to  end  the  seven  seas/  Where’er  a  mast 
is  seen,/  Germania’s  flag  salutes  the 
breeze,/  Of  all  the  oceans  queen.” 
American  readers  and  foreign  authors 
both  suffer  from  this  irresponsible  ven¬ 
ture  which,  in  my  modest  opinion,  can¬ 
not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  terms. 
F.  C.  Weisf^opf.  New  York  City. 

Somebody  does  read  'em 
after  all! 

Sir: 

.  .  .  Please  permit  a  bit  of  comment 
on  your  excellent  note  (pp.  199-200, 
Spring  number)  on  the  state  of  poetry. 
Your  position  is  one  that  too  many  in¬ 
tellectuals  as  well  as  aesthetes  are  adopt¬ 
ing  these  days,  I  fear;  but  I  think  the 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  poetry  has  be¬ 
come  so  divorced  from  sanity,  at  least  as 
to  the  forms  published  in  many  of  our 
leading  periodicals,  that  both  the  eye 
and  the  ear  of  the  cultured  reader  are 
offended  by  the  monstrosities  confront- 
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ing  him  in  the  guise  of  poetry.  There 
seems  abundant  evidence  that  true  po¬ 
etry  that  means  something  and  that 
makes  sense  is  on  the  way  back,  but  we 
poets  need  the  support  of  every  poetry- 
loving  editor  if  we  are  to  make  headway 
against  the  organized  clique  of  noisy 
and  self-styled  “cerebral”  Modernists 
who  are  wasting  good  paper  that  might 
be  employed  to  far  better  uses.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  should  regret  exceedingly  if  you 
were  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space  given 
to  poetry  reviews.  I  know  that  I  read  all 
of  them,  and  I  have  ordered  a  number 
of  books  of  poetry  that  I  should  not  have 
known  about  had  not  their  reviews  ap¬ 
peared  in  Booths  Abroad.  .  .  .  . — Robert 
Avrett.  College  of  Mines  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

English,  the  International 
Language 

Sir: 

I  turned  to  the  article  A  Foreigner 
Views  Basic  English,  by  Pierre  Delattre, 
in  the  spring  issue  of  Book^s  Abroad, 
with  the  expectation  of  reading  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Ogden’s  over-publicized  method 
of  teaching  English:  instead  I  came  upon 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  inference  added  that 
there  is  something  subversive  about 
wanting  other  people  to  learn  English. 
There  is  even  a  faint  suggestion  that 
where  our  armies  and  our  money  go,  we 
should  speak  Finnish,  so  as  to  let  only 
the  persuasive  force  of  our  spirit  shine 
through,  unsullied  by  power  of  money 
and  unblurred  by  a  mutilated  language. 

To  begin  with  I  should  like  to  call 
to  Mr.  Delattre’s  attention  that  as  yet  the 
tail  has  not  tried  to  wag  the  dog.  Quite 
the  contrary.  People  all  over  the  world 
have,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  their  own 
advancement,  undertaken  the  study  of 
English.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  Americans  have  coerced  no¬ 
body.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
are  anxious  to  make  English  their  sec¬ 
ond  language.  It’s  the  profitable  thing 
to  do. 


Anyone  who  has  seen  Americans 
abroad  will  not  believe  that  Americans 
“receive  all  the  profit  of  the  deal”  of 
speaking  English.  That  is  already  re¬ 
served  for  the  English-speaking  native 
who  gets  several  times  his  regular  price 
from  English-speaking  customers. 

The  real  issue  of  Mr.  Delattre’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  is  the  unfitness  of 
English  as  an  international  language, 
which  it  already  is  to  a  degree  to  dismay 
the  professional  phoneticist.  He  con¬ 
demns  the  language  chiefly  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  its  phonetic  inconsistency,  and 
(2)  its  difficulty  of  pronunciation.  The 
first  is  unquestionably  true,  but  it  in  no 
way  complicates  the  learning  of  the 
spoken  language,  that  is,  learning  by  the 
natural  or  direct  method. 

English  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  just 
as  all  languages  are  difficult  for  any 
foreigner  to  pronounce  perfectly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  however,  that  it  is  easier 
for  an  English-speaking  person  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  pure  sounds  of  Italian,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  than  vice-versa.  The  number  of 
sounds  and  the  relative  impurity  of 
sounds  have  little  bearing  on  the  ability 
to  reproduce  them.  Sounds  can  only  be 
learned  through  the  hearing,  the  rela¬ 
tive  facility  in  creating  written  symbols 
has  little  effect  on  the  perfection  of  re¬ 
production.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
sound,  “ee”  (as  in  re^)  can  be  spelled 
57  different  ways  adds  nothing  to  the 
difficulty  in  forming  the  sound;  just  as, 
by  the  same  token,  facility  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  “u”  in  French  is  not 
heightened  for  the  English-speaking 
person  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  its 
representation  by  one  simple,  unvariable 
symbol. 

Mr.  Delattre  brushes  by  the  grammati¬ 
cal  simplicity  of  English  with  a  single 
sentence.  English  has  no  declensions,  no 
complications  of  gender,  and  no  difficult 
conjugations.  Only  an  English-speaking 
person  who  tries  to  learn  another  lan¬ 
guage  can  fully  appreciate  this  beautiful 
simplicity.  Evidendy  simplicity  doesn’t 
attract  Mr.  Delattre,  because  he  offers, 
as  his  choice  of  an  international  lan¬ 
guage,  the  wonderfully  logical  and  pho- 
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netically  perfect  Finnish  language  with 
its  nine  lovely  declensions.  Until  Mr.  De- 
lattre’s  millennium  arrives,  the  Finns 
will  assuredly  continue  to  learn  some 
simpler,  more  illogical  language  for 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

After  that,  it’s  no  shock  to  learn  that 
he  really  isn’t  looking  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  language  that  everyone  can  speak: 
**.  .  .  English  (is)  a  language  that  can 
mostly  be  learned  by  ear,  by  repetition, 
as  children  do  it.  That  is  why  the  illiter¬ 
ate  shoemaker  immigrant  learns  idio¬ 
matic  English  more  rapidly  than  the  en¬ 
gineer  immigrant  who  tries  to  rational¬ 
ize.  The  ideal  international  language 
would  in  fact  be  exacdy  the  opposite 
of  English  from  this  angle.” 

What  Mr.  Delattre  considers  a  defect 
of  English  is  its  great  strength.  “Eng¬ 
lish  can  mostly  be  learned  by  ear,  by 
repetition,  as  children  do  it.”  Natural 
linguists  always  learn  languages  that 
way,  which  is  the  most  rapid  and  the 
most  economical  manner  possible.  The 
person  who  speaks  a  foreign  language 
currendy,  could  not  have  done  it  exclu¬ 
sively  with  books.  The  trouble  with  our 
methods  of  language  instrucdon  has 
been  exacdy  its  artificiality.  We  have 
tried  too  long  to  teach  languages  by 
rules,  by  generalizadons.  It  is  dme  we 
all  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier 
and  quicker  to  learn  a  language  natural¬ 


ly,  yes,  if  you  will,  as  a  child  does,  by 
ear,  by  repetition,  taking  advantage  of 
the  same  processes  that  aided  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  native  tongue.  Grammar 
should  come  after  speech,  or  let  us  say, 
grammar  learned  through  speaking  and 
not  the  contrary;  emphasis  first  on  the 
spoken  language,  the  language  used 
every  day  in  the  acdvities  of  the  living, 
before  the  written  language  which  is  a 
more  advanced  step  in  linguistic  de¬ 
velopment;  synthesis  before  analysis, 
that  is,  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the  language 
preceding  the  appreciation  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements. 

The  success  of  the  U.  S.  Army  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  program  furnishes  dra¬ 
matic  proof  of  the  validity  of  this  meth¬ 
od  of  language  teaching.  Scientific  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  must  inevitably  adopt 
the  direct  method  wherever  languages 
are  taught  to  be  spoken;  and  it  is  a  patent 
fact,  which  Mr.  Delattre  has  under¬ 
scored,  that  English  lends  itself  especial¬ 
ly  to  learning  in  this  manner. 

A  perfect  international  language  that 
is  phonetically  logical  and  rationally  per¬ 
fect  can  be  acclaimed  by  an  international 
congress,  but  millions,  like  our  illiterate 
shoemaker,  will  continue  learning 
simple  and  illogical  English,  which 
leads  the  field  of  the  international  lan¬ 
guages  without  the  benefit  of  election. 
— Leonard  Ross  Klein.  Associa^ao  Cul¬ 
tural  Brasil-Estados  Unidos,  Bahia,  Bra¬ 
zil. 


“. . .  since  1917  . . .  fifty  million  copies 
of  books  by  American  authors  have  ap¬ 
peared  (in  Russia).” — Irina  Aleksander, 
Russian  novelist,  in  Soviet  Russia  To¬ 
day  for  June,  1944. 

“Through  the  generosity  of  the  Rock¬ 
efeller  Foundation  the  Columbus  Me¬ 
morial  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  been  able  to  initiate  a  modest 
project  for  microfilming  some  of  its 
extensive  Latin  American  newspaper 
files  .  .  .  The  present  grant  is  limited  to 
microfilming  seven  papers,  from  Janu¬ 


ary  1938  through  December  1943.  The 
papers  selected  for  this  first  project  are: 
El  Mundo  of  Habana;  El  Tiempo  of 
Bogoti;  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile; 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires;  O  Jomal  do 
Brasil  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  El  Universal  of 
Mexico  City;  and  El  Comercio  of  Lima. 
It  is  expected  that  these  films  will  make 
easily  available  to  research  workers,  stu¬ 
dents,  librarians,  and  others  the  day  to 
day  history  of  the  countries  whose  capi¬ 
tals  arc  mentioned  above.” — Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 
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French  Literature 

^  Robert  Charbonneau.  Connaissance 
du  personnage.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1944. 
195  pp.  —  Essays  on  Bernanos,  Ibsen, 
Mauriac,  O’Neill  and  other  literary  and 
dramatic  persons  and  things. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Monsieur  Ouine. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Atldntica  (New  York. 
E.M.F.).  1944. — Baffling  tale  of  mys¬ 
ticism,  crime  and  mystery  in  a  village 
of  northern  France. 

^  Georges  Bernanos.  Sous  le  soldi  de 
Satan.  Paris.  Plon.  1926.  (Montreal. 
L’Arbre).  365  pp.— -Reprint  of  an  early 
Bernanos  masterpiece. 

*  Henri  Ghcon.  UArt  du  thidtre. 
Montreal.  Serge.  1944.  219  pp. — ^Last 
work  of  this  recently  deceased  author. 

*  Roger  Lemelin.  Au  pied  de  la  pente 
douce.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  333  pp. 
— Novel  with  the  scene  laid  in  Mont¬ 
real. 

*  Magali.  Un  baiser  sur  la  route.  Paris. 
Tallandier.  1942.  (Montreal.  Pony).  255 
pp.  $125. — Begins  and  ends  with  a  kiss. 

*  Molihre.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. 
Volume  I,  335  pp.,  Volume  II,  317  pp. 
— Introduction  and  notes  by  Georges 
Raeders. 

*  Emanuel  Robles.  Travail  d’homme. 
Algiers.  Edmond  Chariot.  1943.  25 
francs. — In  praise  of  he-men;  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  great  dam  in  North  Africa. 

^  Louis  Verneuil.  Thidtre  complet. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  Vol.  Ill, 
467  pp.,  Vol.  IV,  410  pp.  $2.50  each. — 
he  Fauteuil  47,  Le  Passage  de  Vinus, 
Pile  ou  face;  Mademoiselle  ma  mire, 
Guignol,  UAmant  de  madame  Vidal. 

*  Colette  Yver.  Madame  Sous-Chef. 
Paris.  Plon.  1943.  (Montreal.  Pony).  249 
pp.  $125. — Career  or  home? 

French  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Jean-Richard  Bloch.  Toulon.  Moscou. 


Editions  en  Langues  Etrang^res.  1944. 
151  pp.  5  rubles. — Dramatic  chronicle 
of  France  in  1942-1943. 

*  Michel  Chevalier.  Lettres  sur  I’AmS- 
rique  du  Nord.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1944.  51  pp.  $.50. — 
With  an  introduction  by  Robert  G. 
Mathieu. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  285  pp.— Vol. 
I:  discovery.  New  France,  the  natives. 
^  Ren^  Gosset.  Le  coup  d’ Alger. 
Montreal.  La  Revue  Moderne.  1944.  373 
pp.  $2.00. — Said  to  contain  hitherto  un¬ 
published  revelations  on  one  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  episodes  of  this  war. 

^  Louis  Verneuil.  Rideau  d  neuf  heures. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran9aise.  1944.  461 
pp. — Vol.  I  of  his  theatrical  memoirs, 
1911-1920. 

French  Art 

*  Jacques  G.  de  Tonnancour.  Roberts. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944. 32  pp.  20  plates. 
— Great  Canadian  landscape  artist. 

French  Verse 

^  The  Life  of  Saint  Dominic  in  Old 
French  Verse.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1944.  358  pp.  $4.00. — 
Critical  edition  by  Warren  Francis 
Manning. 

^  Paul  Eluard.  Poisie  et  viriti.  London. 
London  Galleries  Edition.  1944.  7/6. — 
By  a  former  surrealist  who  has  come 
down  to  earth. 

^  Jean  Sulver.  Ballades  de  mon  bayou. 
Houston.  Editions  du  Bayou.  1944.  52 
pp.  (multigraphed).  —  Twenty -four 
poems  inspired  by  the  Texas  coast  coun¬ 
try. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Augusto  J.  Durelli.  Ubiration  de  la 
UberU.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  133 
pp. — Essays  on  the  true  nature  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  democracy. 

Ivan  Goll.  Lucifer  vieillissant.  Paris. 
Corr^.  1933.  (Montreal.  Varictes.  1944). 
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138  pp.  $1.00. — Humanity  grows  weary. 
^  Paul-A.  Martin.  Editions  et  lectures. 
Montreal.  Fidcs.  1943.  91  pp. — The 
genesis  of  a  publishing  house  which  aims 
at  improving  the  quality  of  reading 
offered  young  people. 

^  Lecomte  de  Noiiy.  La  digniti  hu- 
maine.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
331  pp.  $2.25. — It  involves  all  progress 
and  all  good. 

K  Denis  de  Rougemont.  La  part  du 
Diable.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944. 
204  pp.  $1.75. — ^New  revised  edition 
with  16  additional  chapters. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Cesireo  Aragdn,  Marqu6s  Viudo  de 
Casa  Torres.  El  retrato  de  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra  por  Don  Juan  de 
Jduregui.  Madrid.  Hauser  y  Menet.  1943. 

1 1  pp.  3  illustrations.  4  pesetas. — Possible 

rtraits  of  Cervantes. 

Luis  Beltran  Guerrero.  Palos  de  ciego: 
Ensayos  de  crttica  e  historia.  Caracas. 
Cecilio  Acosta.  1944.  192  pp.  5  bs. — 
Some  30  essays  on  Latin  American  lit¬ 
erature  and  culture. 

^  Carlos  Castillo.  Antologia  de  la  litera- 
tura  mexicana.  Chicago.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1944.  424  pp.  $3.50. — 
From  Cortez  to  Alfonso  Reyes. 

**  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
americanas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1944.  636  pp. — A  prose  anthology,  com- 
nion  volume  to  his  Lecturas  espanolas. 
Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Guta  del 
lector  del  ‘"Quijote.”  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Sudamericana.  1943. 234  pp.$2.50. 
m.-arg. — An  extended  essay  on  author, 
characters,  etc. 

*  Arturo  Marasso.  Cervantes.  La  in- 
vencidn  del  “Quijote."  Buenos  Aires. 
Biblioteca  Nueva.  1943.  254  pp. — Cer¬ 
vantes,  mouthpiece  of  Hispanic  univer¬ 
sality. 

*  Memoria  del  tercer  congreso  inter- 
nacional  de  catedrdticos  de  literatura 
iberoamericana.  New  Orleans.  Tulane 
University  Press.  1944.  251  pp. — Calen¬ 
dar,  program  and  papers  presented.  The 
Congress  was  held  in  December,  1942. 

*  Victor  P6rcz  Petit.  En  la  Atenas  del 
Plata.  Montevideo.  Edicidn  Nacional. 


1944.  432  pp. — Six  essays  on  Uruguayan 
writers,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  them. 

M  Jose  Luis  Sdnchez-Trincado.  Stend¬ 
hal  y  otras  figuras.  Buenos  Aires.  Imp. 
L6pez.  1943. — Studies  of  Henri  Beyle, 
Juan  Valera,  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Rod6, 
Pfo  Baroja,  Thomas  Mann,  Stefan 
Zweig,  R6mulo  Gallegos,  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  P6rez  de  Ayala. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Max  Aub.  Campo  cerrado.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Tezontle.  1943. 259  pp. — ^First 
of  a  projected  series  of  five  novels  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  aspects  of  the  war — 
beginning  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
^  Arturo  Burgo  Freitas.  Mol  de  gente. 
Lima,  Peru.  Ediciones  Amazonia.  1943. 
220  pp. — Country  life  and  labor  in  Peru. 

*  Arturo  Cerretani.  El  bruto.  Buenos 
Aires.  Feria.  1944.  169  pp. — Disappear¬ 
ance  and  return. 

*  Joaqufn  Edwards  Bello.  En  el  viejo 
almendral.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1943. 635  pp.  $50  m.-n. — Another  bulky 
offering  by  the  veteran  journalist  and 
novelist  whose  works  are  always  rich  in 
local  color. 

*  R6mulo  Gallegos.  Sobre  la  misma 
tierra.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Ar¬ 
gentina.  1944.  234  pp. — A  Venezuela 
Indian  girl,  educated  in  the  United 
States  goes  home  to  work  for  her  peo- 
ple. 

^  Sara  Garcia  Iglesias.  El  Jagiiey  de  las 
ruinas.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1944.  257  pp. 
$5.00  m.-n. — Winner  of  the  “L^z 
Duret”  prize  of  the  Mexico  City  news¬ 
paper,  El  Universal,  for  1943. 

^  Reinaldo  Lomboy.  Banquil.  Santiago, 
de  Chile.  Orbe.  1942. 473  pp.  $35.00  m.- 
n. — Tragedy  in  the  Chilean  mountains. 
M  Eduardo  Mallea.  Las  dguilas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana.  1943. 
266  pp.  $3.00  m.-arg. — Psychological 
novel,  developed  against  the  background 
of  an  ancient  country  home. 

*  Luis  Enrique  Osorio.  Nudo  ciego 
and  El  Dr.  Manzanillo.  Bogoti.  El  Te- 
atro.  1943.  55  pp.  each.  20  ctvos.  each. — 
Satirical  comedies  by  an  energetic  pro- 
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ponent  of  a  theatrical  renascence  in  Co¬ 
lombia. 

*  Augusto  Sacotto  Arias.  La  furtosa 
Manzanera.  Quito.  Editorial  Revista  del 
Mar  Pacifico.  1943. — This  tragedy,  part¬ 
ly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  was 
awarded  a  government  prize. 

K  Rosendo  Santa  Cruz.  Cuando  cae  la 
noche.  Guatemala.  Tipografia  nacional. 
1943.  280  pp. — Guatemala’s  winner  in 
the  last  Farrar  and  Rinehart  contest. 

Spanish  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Armando  Alvarez  Pedroso.  Cristdbal 
Col6n.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  498 
pp. — Heavily  documented  biography  of 
the  discoverer. 

*  Jos6  de  Arteche.  Elcano,  Madrid.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe.  1942.  229  pp. — The  Basque 
sailor  who  accompanied  Magellan  and 
who,  after  Magellan’s  death,  completed 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

*  J.  G.  Blanco  Villalta.  Conquista  del 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1943.  394  pp. — The  beginnings  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

*  Carlos  Manuel  de  C6spedes.  De  Bay- 
amo  a  San  Lorenzo.  La  Habana.  Min- 
isterio  de  Educacidn.  1944.  213  pp. — 
Selected  and  edited  by  Andrds  de  Pi- 
edra-Bueno. 

®  Consuelo  Col6n  R.  Mujeres  de  Mexi¬ 
co.  Mdxico.  Imprenta  Gallardo.  1944. 
318  pp. — Sketches  of  a  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican  ladies,  prominent 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

*  Enrique  Diez-Canedo.  Juan  Ramdn 
Jimenez  y  su  ohra.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944.  157  pp. — ^Elaboration 
of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma. 

*  Ramdn  Gdmez  de  la  Serna.  Don 
Ramdn  Maria  del  Valle  Incldn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1944. 
216  pp. — It  was  one  of  Don  Ramdn’s 
special  requests  that  Ramdn  should 
write  his  biography. 

*  Bernard  Groethuysen.  La  formacidn 
de  la  conciencia  burguesa  en  Francia 
durante  el  siglo  XVIII.  Mdxico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1943. — Trans¬ 
lated  by  Josd  Gaos  from  the  first  Ger¬ 


man  edition  of  1927,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  translator  and  a  special  bib¬ 
liography  including  hundreds  of  tides. 

*  Benjamfn  Jarnds.  Cervantes.  Mdxico. 
Ediciones  Nuevas.  1944. — The  distin¬ 
guished  biographer  has  done  his  work 
well,  the  proof-reader  not  so  well. 

*  Constancia  de  la  Mora.  Doble  esplen- 
dor.  Mdxico.  Editorial  Adante.  1944. 
533  pp. — Spain  from  Alfonso  to  Franco. 
There  have  been  English  and  Russian 
editions. 

^  Giro  Nava.  Centuria  cultural  del 
Zulia.  Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  448  pp. — A 
memorial  volume  for  the  centenary  of 
the  College  of  Maracaibo. 

*  Ignacio  Nunez.  Noticias  histdricas  de 
la  Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ayacucho.  1943.  $7.00  m.-a. — Memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Argentine  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  her  nadonal  beginnings, 
by  a  man  who  helped  make  the  history 
of  the  period. 

*  Fernando  Ocaranza.  Gregorio  Ldpez. 
Mdxico.  Xochid.  1944.  187  pp. — The 
16th  century  missionary  to  Mexico. 
Called  “El  hombre  celesdal.’’ 

*  Eduardo  Ontandn.  Mio  Cid.  Mdxico. 
Ediciones  Nuevas.  1944. — In  the  series 
Vidas  Espanoles  e  Hispanoamericanas. 

*  Juan  Carlos  Piedemonte.  Hombres 
con  dueHo.  Montevideo.  Edit.  Indepen¬ 
dence.  1943.  160  pp. — History  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  country. 

*  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios.  Felipe  de 
Jesus.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Xochid.  1943. 
199  pp. — One  of  a  series  Vidas  mexi- 
canas. 

*  “Delia  Rouge.’’  Mis  memorias  de  es- 
critora.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Casa  Naci¬ 
onal  del  Nino.  1943.  64  pp. — The  Chil¬ 
ean  novelist  and  playwright  Delia  Rojas 
de  White  writes  for  her  daughter  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  youth  and  her  earlier  ex- 

riences  as  a  writer. 

R.  Sinchez  Granados.  98  horas.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Grifica  Panamericana.  1944.  211  pp. 
— Scenes  from  the  Spanish  war. 

*  Simdn  Sarasola,  S.  J.  Los  catdiicos  en 
la  ciencia.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1944. 
305  pp. — Sketches  of  Catholics  who  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge. 
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K  Lizaro  Somoza  Silva.  El  General 
Miajo.  Mexico.  Tyris.  1944.  324  pp. 
$1.25,  U.  S. — Defender  of  Madrid. 

*  Manuel  M.  Zorrilla.  Al  lado  de  Sar- 
miento  y  de  Avellaneda.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ayacucho.  1943.  $5.00  m.-a. — The  men 
who  made  Argentine  policies  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Spanish  Travel 

*  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  Centuria  par- 
teHa.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Ar¬ 
gentina.  1944. 149  pp.  $1.50.  m.-n. — ^An 
anthology  of  comments  on  Buenos  Aires 
by  foreign  travelers  during  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury. 

*  Jorge  A.  Dfez.  hinerarios  del  T rdpico. 
Quito.  Editorial  Industria.  1944. — An 
Ecuadorian  journalist  studies  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Colombia. 

*  C^sar  Mir6.  La  Ciudad  del  Rio  Ha- 
blador,  Lima.  Imprenta  del  Ministerio 
de  Guerra.  1944.  121  pp.  4  soles. — ^Thir¬ 
teen  essays  on  Lima,  especially  Old 
Lima. 

^  Francisco  de  Moncadal.  Expedicidn 
do  los  catalanes  y  aragoneses  contra  tur- 
cos  y  griegos.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Argentina.  1943.  162  pp.  $1.50 
m.-n. — A  17th  century  account  of  Roger 
Flor  and  his  exploits. 

*  Jos6  Andr6s  Vdzquez.  Miguel  Ma- 
nara.  Madrid.  Atlas.  1943.  159  pp.  5 
pesetas. — Famous  seventeenth  century 
monk  with  a  lurid  past. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Manuel  Altolaguirre.  Poemas  de  las 
islas  invitadas.  Mexico.  Litoral.  1944. 
163  pp. — With  a  prologue  by  Juan  Ra- 
m6n  Jimenez. 

*  Juan  Jose  Domenchina.  Tercera 
Elegta  jubilar.  61  pp. — Pasidn  de  som- 
bra.  124  pp. — Mexico.  Atlante.  1944. — 
The  prolific  Spanish  poet  publishes  si¬ 
multaneously  an  elegy  and  a  series  of 
more  than  a  hundred  sonnets. 

*  Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  El  edntaro 
fresco.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943. 
118  pp. — Prose  poems. 

*  A.  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Angela  Peral¬ 
ta.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1944.  189  pp. — One 


of  a  series  of  Vidas  mexicanas.  The 
Mexican  Nightingale. 

*  G.  Humberto  Mata.  "Cusinga:  Capuli 
en  Us/'  Cuenca.  “Cenit.”  1943.  199  pp. 
— A  historical  romance  in  verse. 

*  Blanca  Terra  Viera.  Tiempo.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Talleres  Grecos  “33.”  1943. 
104  pp. — ^A  first  book  by  a  real  and 
graceful  poetess. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

*  Catdlogo  de  la  exposicidn  de  libros 
bolivarianos.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Naci- 
onal.  1943.  239  pp. — ^The  Exposition 
was  held  December  16,  1942  to  January 
20,  1943. 

*  Ram6n  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Lo  cursi 
y  otros  ensayos.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamericana.  1943.  285  pp.  $3.00.  m.- 
arg. — Essays  in  art,  architecture,  etc. 

*  Carlos  A.  Herrera  Mac  Lean.  Pedro 
Figari.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  169  pp. 
— With  121  reproductions,  8  in  color. 

*  C6sar  Mir6.  Hollywood,  la  ciudad 
imaginaria.  Lima.  Edicion  privada. 
1939.  208  pp. — By  the  scholarly  Peru¬ 
vian  who  was  narrator  for  the  Spanish 
version  of  Ferdinand  the  Bull. 

^  Arminda  d’Onofrio.  La  ipoca  y  el 
arte  de  Prilidiano  Pueyrreddn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana.  1944. 
118  pp.  $8.00  m.-arg. — With  23  plates. 
^  Jos6  Le6n  Pagano.  Historia  del  arte 
argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  L’Amateur. 
(New  York.  Frederick  A.  Bernett). 
1944. 508  pp.  362  reproductions.  Limited 
autographed  edition.  $17.50  U.  S. — The 
first  ambitious  work  on  the  subject. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  El  deslinde.  Mexico. 
El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  376  pp. — 
The  boundaries  of  the  literary  genres. 

^  Cancionero  de  Upsala.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  157  pp. — One 
of  the  most  famous  collections  of  old 
villancicos,  edited  with  text  and  music, 
by  Rafael  Mitjana  and  Jesus  Bal  y  Gay. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  America  ante  la  crisis  mundial.  La 
Habana.  Comisidn  Cubana  de  Coopera- 
ci6n  Intelectual.  1943.  304  pp. — A  sym¬ 
posium  held  at  Havana  in  November, 
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1941,  under  the  direction  of  Mariano 
Brull. 

*  Benedetto  Croce.  Aesthhica  in  nuce. 
Buenos  Aires.  Inter-Americana.  1943. — 
Croce’s  great  manual  of  aesthetics  in 
Spanish  dress,  with  an  extensive  intro¬ 
ductory  study  by  Gherando  Marone. 

*  Hector  Fuad  Miri.  Elogio  de  la  tris- 
teza.  Buenos  Aires.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
1942. 169  pp. — On  the  well-known  pref¬ 
erence  of  Argentine  writers  for  melan¬ 
choly  themes. 

*  Vcdle.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
ci6n  Publica.  1943.  238  pp. — Selections 
from  the  Central  American  statesman’s 
works,  edited  by  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 
**  Ulpiano  Vega  Cobiellas.  Nuestra 
America  y  la  cvolucidn  de  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  375  pp. — Its 
place  in  the  panorama  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

^  Alberto  Zum  Felde.  El  problema  de 
la  cultura  americana.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1943.  233  pp. — ^Urges  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  culture  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Ernest  von  Aster.  Historia  de  la  fila- 
sofia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943. 
462  pp.  45  pesos. — ^An  ambitious  under¬ 
taking. 

^  Ricardo  L.  Dillon.  Advertencias  del 
gaucho  Martin  Fierro  a  los  marineros  de 
la  Armada.  Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad  Im- 
presora  Americana.  1943.  350  pp.  $4.50 
m.-n. — Sermons  by  the  Head  Chaplain 
of  the  Argentine  navy,  based  on  texts 
from  the  gaucho  classic. 

*  Juan  Roura-Parella.  (Eduard)  Spran- 
ger  y  las  ciencias  del  esptritu.  Mexico. 
Minerva.  1944.  280  pp. — A  Mexican 
educator  on  a  great  German  psycholo- 
gist. 

»  Leopoldo  Tjesi.  El  positivismo  en  Me¬ 
xico.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1943. 254  pp. — ^Positivism  in  Mexi¬ 
co  has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  religious,  political. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  venezolano. 


1942.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Nacional. 
1944.  227  pp. — A  volume  decreed  by  the 
President  to  commemorate  the  removal 
of  Bolivar’s  remains  to  Caracas. 

*  Juan  Lazarte.  Problemas  de  medi- 
cina  social.  Buenos  Aires.  Americalee. 

1943.  190  pp. — Deals  mainly  with  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  Manual  de  Bi~ 
blioeconomta.  La  Habana.  Corporacidn 
de  Bibliotecarios,  Archiveros  y  Conser- 
vadores  de  Muscos  del  Caribe.  1944.  472 
pp.  $5.00  U.  S. — By  an  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  de 
Cuba. 

^  Felipe  Robles  Degano.  Filosofta  del 
verbo.  Mexico.  Edicion  privada.  1943. 
280  pp. — Sub-titles:  Fundamentos  del 
Castellano.  Los  disparates  gramaticales 
de  la  Academia  y  su  coreccidn. 

^  Jose  Sanchez  and  Samuel  Baig.  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Technical  Dictionaries  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  Languages.  New 
York.  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

1944.  22  double-column  pp. — Edited 
with  a  foreword  by  Karl  Brown.  There 
are  225  of  the  dictionaries. 

English  Literature 

^  Rudolph  Altrocchi.  Sleuthing  in  the 
Stac/^s.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1944.  279  pp.  $3.50. — Literary 
curiosa. 

^  The  Babylonian  Talmud.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1944.  286  pp. 
$3.00. — ^Edited  and  translated  by  Lro 
Auerbach. 

*  Bulletin  of  Chinese  Bibliography. 
Chungking.  The  Chinese  American 
Institute  of  Cultural  Relations.  June, 
1941;  March-June  1943.  94  and  112  pp. 
— In  addition  to  bibliographical  inror- 
mation,  essays  on  various  literary  sub¬ 
jects. 

*  David  Goldblatt.  The  few  and  His 
Language  Problem.  New  York.  Private¬ 
ly  printed.  1943.  202  pp.  $2.00. — Plea 
for  the  universal  acceptance  of  Yiddish 
as  against  Hebrew. 

*  E.  Howard  Harris.  Literature  in  Es¬ 
tonia.  London.  Boreas  Publishing  Co. 
1943.  75  pp. — The  most  detailed  survey 
thus  far  in  English. 
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^  Clarence  A.  Manning.  UJ(rainian 
Literature.  Jersey  City.  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  1944.  126  pp. — A 
short  but  comprehensive  survey.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Watson  Kirkconnell. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  for  fewish  Research.  Volume  XIII. 
New  York.  The  Academy.  1943.  96  pp. 
$2.00. — Gandz  on  The  Zodiacal  Light 
in  Semitic  Mythology,  articles  by  D.  de 
Sola  Pool,  L.  Strauss,  etc. 

^  Ernest  J.  Simmons.  An  Outline  of 
Modern  Russian  Literature  (1880- 
1940).  Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press. 
1943.  93  pp.  $1.00. — Good  elementary 
guide,  with  a  bibliography. 

»  Writers'  Congress.  Berkeley.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1944.  663  pp. 
$5.00. — An  American  war  book,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  panels  and  seminars 
of  October  1-3,  194^  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hollywood  Writers’  Mobilization 
and  the  University  of  California. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

Maria  Cristina  Chambers.  The  Two 
Eagles.  New  York.  Oxford.  1943.  176 
pp.  $2.00. — Book  about  Mexico  for 
young  people. 

**  Maria  Cristina  Chambers.  The  Water- 
Carrier  s  Secrets.  New  York.  Oxford. 
1942.  157  pp.  $2.00. — Tale  of  a  humble 
Mexican’s  rise  to  prosperity. 

^  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  The  Firing  Squad. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1944.  265  pp.  $2.50. 
— The  fortunes  of  six  German  soldiers 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Jacobowsl(y  and  the 
Colonel.  New  York.  Viking.  1944.  $2.00. 
— The  original  play,  not  the  New  York 
stage  adaptation.  Translated  by  Gustave 
O.  Arlt. 

^  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky,  Editor.  A 
Treasury  of  Great  Russian  Short  Stories. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1944.  1018  pp. 
$4.00. — Distinguished  short  stories  from 
Pushkin  to  Gorky. 

English  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

^  Nikolaus  Basseches.  The  Unknown 
Army.  New  York.  Viking.  1943. 238  pp. 
$230. — The  evolution  oi  Russia’s  army. 


*  Cecil  Benton.  Near  East.  London. 
Batsford.  1943.  150  pp.  12s.  6d. — The 
Middle  East  just  before  Tobruk  and  El 
Alamein. 

*  Israel  Cohen.  Vilna.  Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publication  Society.  1943.  531 
pp.  $2.50. — History  of  the  “Jerusalem 
of  Lithuania.” 

^  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  We  Will  Not  For¬ 
get.  Washington.  Embassy  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1944.  61 
pp. — Bits  about  the  Russian  war;  draw¬ 
ings  by  Shmarinov,  cartoons  by  Kuk- 
rinski. 

M  D.  Fedotoff-White.  The  Growth  of 
the  Red  Army.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1944.  486  pp.  $3.75. — 
History  of  the  Red  Army  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  to  the  present. 

^  Samuel  Guy  Inman  and  C.  E.  Cas¬ 
taneda.  A  History  of  Latin  America  for 
Schools.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1944. 
442  pp.  $2.20. — Although  intended  as 
a  text  book,  has  much  to  recommend  it 
to  the  general  reader. 

*  Walter  Kerr.  The  Russian  Army. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1944.  250  pp.  $2.75. 
— A  reporter  with  the  Red  Forces. 

*  Captain  Sergei  N.  Kournakofl.  Rus¬ 
sia’s  Fighting  Forces.  New  York.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1943.  258  pp.  $2.50. 
— Brief  survey  of  the  past,  more  detail 
on  the  Red  Army’s  present  condition 
and  recent  accomplishments. 

*  Ren6  Kraus.  Old  Master.  New  York. 
Dutton.  1944.  471  pp.  $3.50. — A  bi¬ 
ography  of  Jan  Christian  Smuts. 

*  Larry  Lesueur.  T welve  Months  T hat 
Changed  the  World.  Knopf.  1943.  345 
pp.  $3.50. — Russia  1941-1942. 

■  Isaac  Levitats.  The  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nity  in  Russia.  1772-1844.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1943.  300 
pp.  $3.50. — The  sufferings  of  a  minor¬ 
ity  in  18th  and  19th  century  Russia. 

Saadia  Anniversary  Volume.  New 
York.  American  Academy  for  Jewish 
Research.  1943.  346  pp.  $4.00. — A  series 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  life  and  work 
of  the  great  Jewish  leader  Saadia  Gaon 
(882-942). 

*  Victor  Seroff.  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1943.  260  pp.  $3.00. 
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— First  biography  of  the  young  Soviet 
composer. 

*  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  Masaryl(  in 
England.  Toronto.  Macmillan.  1943. 
206  pp.  $2.00. — Biography,  plus  a  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  and  memoranda  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masaryk  during  the  First  World 
War. 

*  Boris  Skomorovsky  and  E.  G.  Morris. 
The  Siege  of  Leningrad.  New  York. 
Dutton.  1944.  196  pp.  $2.50. — Vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  515  day  siege  of  Russia’s 
heroic  northern  metropolis. 

*  Kosta  Todorov.  Balkan  Firebrand. 
Chicago.  Ziff-Davis.  1943.  340  pp. — 
Balkanese  adventurer. 

*  Mark  Van  Doren,  Editor.  The  Night 
of  the  Solstice  and  Other  Stories  of  the 
Russian  War.  New  York.  Holt.  1943. 
245  pp.  $2.50. — Reports  of  war  inci¬ 
dents,  contributed  to  various  Russian 
newspapers  by  prominent  journalists. 

*  Grorge  Vernadsky.  Ancient  Russia. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1943. 
425  pp.  $5.00. — The  first  of  a  promised 
ten-volume  history  of  Russia. 

*  Boris  Voyetekhov.  The  Last  Days  of 
Sevastopol.  New  York.  Knopf.  1943. 225 
pp.  $2.50. — Journalism  raised  to  the  rank 
of  literature. 

*  Wanda  Wasilewska.  The  Rainbow. 
Moskva.  Foreign  Language  Publishing 
House.  1943.  200  pp. — Bloody  story  of 
the  Ukrainian  resistance  to  the  German 
ravishers. 

*  Herbert  Weinstock.  Tchaikovsky- 
New  York.  Knopf.  1943.  386  pp.  $5.00. 
— Perhaps  the  best  biography  to  date  of 
the  great  Russian  composer. 

English  Verse 

*  Lautr6amont.  Maldoror.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  303  pp. — Les 
Chants  de  Maldoror  in  a  new  English 
translation  by  Guy  Wernham. 

English  Arts  and  Music 

*  E.  E.  Vidal.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  in  a  series  of  picturesque  illus¬ 
trations  taken  on  the  spot.  Buenos  Aires. 
Viau.  (New  York.  F.  A.  Bernett).  1943. 
$50  m.-n. — 24  magnificent  reproduc¬ 
tions,  4  of  them  double-page.  Offset  re¬ 


production  of  the  original  edition  dated 
London,  1820.  Explanatory  text  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  John  L.  Childs,  George  S.  Counts,  etc. 
America,  Russia,  and  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Postwar  World.  New  York. 
John  Day.  1943.  92  pp.  $1.25.— The 
rils  of  Communism. 

David  J.  Dallin.  Russia  and  Postwar 
Europe.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1943.  230  pp.  $2.75. — Somewhat 
discouraged  view  of  the  prospects. 

*  Five  Hollanders.  How  to  End  the 
German  Menace.  New  York.  Querido. 
1944. 96  pp.  $1.25. — A  very  definite  plan 
for  making  postwar  Germany  inno¬ 
cuous. 

*  Joachim  Joesten.  What  Russia  Wants. 
New  York.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 
1944.  214  pp.  $2.50. — Hopeful  view  of 
our  chances  for  getting  along  with  Rus¬ 
sia. 

^  P.  A.  Sorokin.  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1943. 
253  pp.  $3.00. — Comparison  and  con¬ 
trast;  by  a  prominent  sociologist. 

^  Leon  Trotsky.  The  New  Course. — 
Max  Shachtmann.  The  Struggle  for  the 
New  Course. — New  York.  New  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Company.  1943. 265 
pp.  $1.50.  and  $2.00. — Trotsky’s  study 
of  1923,  with  a  supplementary  essay 
bringing  his  ideas  down  to  date. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  The  Bhagavad  Gita.  New  York.  Ra- 
makrishna-Vivekananda  Center.  1944. 
386  pp.  $3.00. — Translated  by  Swami 
Nikhilanandha. 

^  W.  Rex  Crawford.  A  Century  of 
Latin  American  Thought.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1944.  320  pp. 
$3.50. — The  social  philosophy  of  the 
Latin  American  man  of  ideas. 

^  H.  W.  King.  King’s  English-Chinese 
Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book-  Dallas. 
Story  Book  Press.  154  pp. — The  bare 
essentials. 

*  William  Mandel.  The  Soviet  Far 
East.  New  York.  Dial  Press.  1944.  160 
pp.  $2.50. — Valuable  book  of  reference 
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sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations. 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  The  World  as 
Spectacle.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1944.  207  pp.  $3.00. — An  aes¬ 
thetic  view  of  philosophy. 

^  Gordon  W.  Prange,  Editor.  Hitlers 
Words.  Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs.  1944.  400  pp. 
$3.25  and  $3.75. — ^Two  decades  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism. 

George  R.  Preston,  Jr.  Thomas 
Wolfe;  a  Bibliography.  New  York. 
Charles  S.  Boesen.  1943.  127  pp. — ^Pays 
special  attention  to  the  German,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Swedish,  Czech,  and  Swiss  ver¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s  books,  to  his  own 
contributions  to  foreign  periodicals,  and 
to  foreign  comments  on  his  works. 

^  Albert  Rabinovitz.  New  Yor^^  Uni¬ 
versity  Index  to  Early  American  Periodi¬ 
cal  Literature,  1728-1870.  No.  5,  French 
Fiction.  Articles  and  notes  on  French  lit¬ 
erature  in  early  American  periodicals. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Francesco  Chiesa.  Geschichten  aus 
der  Jugendzeit.  Zurich.  Rascher-Verlag. 

1943.  223  pp.  7.50  Swiss  francs. — Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian  by  M.  Moll. 

*  Hanne  Fischer.  Zwischenfall  in  Berg- 
stadt.  London.  G.  G.  Harrap.  1943.  47 

.  2s. — Genial  comedy. 

Albert  Fuchs.  Ein  Sohn  aus  gutem 
Haus.  London.  Free  Austrian  Books. 

1944.  96  pp.  3/6. — A  boy  of  aristocratic 
antecedents  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  workers’  underground  movement. 
^  Kurt  Juhn.  Der  Hexenhammer.  New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1944.  32  pp.  8 
lithos. — Little  story  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  witch-hunting,  with  hints  that  such 
things  still  happen. 

German  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Paul  Merker.  Deutschland,  sein  oder 
nicht  sein?  Mexico.  “El  Libro  Libre.” 
1944.  424  pp. — ^Volume  I,  from  Weimar 
to  Hider.  Why  the  Weimar  Republic 
failed. 

*  A.  F.  J.  Zieglschmid,  Editor.  Die 
dlteste  Chroni\  der  Hutterischen  Bru- 


der.  Ein  Sprachdenkmal  aus  friihneu- 
hochdeutscher  Zeit.  Philadelphia.  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  1943. 
lxix-4-1037  pp.  $10.00. — ^Text,  several 
pages  of  facsimile,  glossary,  and  a  his¬ 
torical  introduction  by  the  Editor. 

German  Verse 

*  Friedrich  Holderlin.  Selected  Poems. 
Translated  by  J.  B.  Leishman.  London. 
The  Hogarth  Press.  1944.  8/6. — Bilin¬ 
gual  edition. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Heinz  Paechter,  etc.  Nazi-Deutsch. 
New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1944.  128 
double<olumn  pp.  $2.50. — “A  glossary 
of  Contemporary  German  Usage.” 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  an  eine 
Freundin.  Wells  College.  Wells  College 
Press.  1944. 36  pp.  $2.00. — ^Letters  which 
passed  between  Rilke  and  the  young 
Frenchwoman  who  is  now  Mme  Claire 
Goll. 

Italian  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Virgilio  Brocchi.  Nitty.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  10th  edition.  1942. 40  lire. — 
One  of  the  series  which  Brocchi  labeled 
7  casti  libri  delle  donne  que  mi  hanno 
amato. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Comemoracoes  Euclideanas.  Sao  Pau¬ 
lo.  Departamento  Estadual  de  Imprensa 
e  Propaganda.  1943.  32  pp. — A  memori¬ 
al  to  the  author  of  Os  Sertoes. 

^  Julio  Cezar  de  Faria,  fosi  Bonifacio 
o  mofo.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora 
Nacional.  1944.  410  pp. — ^Famous  ora¬ 
tor  and  liberal  statesman  under  the  Em- 
pire. 

*  Pe.  Manoel  Nernardes.  Luz  e  Color. 
Sao  Paulo.  Edi^ocs  Cultura.  1944.  Vol¬ 
ume  I,  442  pp.,  Volume  II,  443  pp. 
40$000  each. — Religious  essays  of  a 
great  stylist. 

■  Americo  Pires  de  Lima.  A  Biologia 
e  a  Sociologia.  Porto.  Emp.  Indust.  Gra- 
fica  do  Porto.  1938.  60  pp. — Reprint  of 
a  lecture  before  the  Faculdade  de  Cien- 
cias  do  Porto. 

*  Marques  Rebelo.  Vida  e  Obra  de 
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Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida.  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro. 
1943.  133  pp.  —  Critical-biographical 
study  of  the  19th  century  genre  writer. 

*  Francisco  Velloso.  O  caso  Dorian. 
Lisboa.  A.  M.  Pereira.  1943.  368  pp. — 
By  an  admirer. 

**  Alberto  Xavier.  Dom  Quixote.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Portugalia.  1943.  338  pp.  15  esc. — 
Examination  of  the  Quixote,  some  his¬ 
tory  of  its  fortunes  and  influence,  a 
translation  of  the  Curioso  impertinente, 
and  a  beginning  of  a  bibliography. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  P.  Bashov.  MaiaXhitovaya  shl^tull^a. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1942.  195  pp. 
12  rubles. — Folk  tales  from  the  Urals. 
^  S.  N.  Dueylin.  Russ^ie  pisateli  v 
otechestvennoy  voynie  1812  goda.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  123  pp.  3 
rubles. — Russians  who  fought  the  enemy 
with  their  pens,  in  1812  and  today. 

*  A.  Egolin.  Velichie  russkpy  literatury. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  102  pp. 
1.50  rubles. — Survey  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  from  Pushkin  to  the  present. 

*  Fedor  Gladkov.  Opalyonnaya  dusha. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  167  pp. 
4  rubles. — Realistic  short  stories  of  the 
present  war. 

*  Vera  Inber.  PuH(ovsl(y  meridian. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943.  32  pp.  1.25 
rubles. — Poems  on  the  siege  of  Lenin¬ 
grad. 

**  Leonid  Leonov.  Nashestvie.  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Iskusstvo.  1943.  126  pp.  2  rubles. 
— This  powerful  play,  "Invasion,"  re¬ 
ceived  the  Stalin  prize  in  1942. 

*  S.  Marshak.  Angliyskie  baUady  i 
pesni.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943. 
110  pp.  1.50  rubles. — English  ballads 
and  songs,  translated  by  a  popular  chil¬ 
dren’s  poet. 

*  G.  R.  Noyes  and  G.  Z.  Patrick.  An 
Elementary  Guide  to  Russian  Pronunci¬ 
ation.  New  York.  Pitman.  1944.  48  pp. 
$0.85. — A  guide  to  imitative  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

*  Konstantin  Simonov.  Ot  Chornavo 
do  Barentsova  Morya.  Moskva.  Sovet¬ 
sky  pisatel.  1943. 289  pp.  4  rubles. — ^War 


reporting  “From  the  Black  to  the  Bar¬ 
ents  Sea.’’ 

*  Soviet  Literature.  Moscow.  VOKS. 
1943. 25  pp. — Survey  of  Russian  literary 
activities  for  the  year. 

*  Aleksey  Surkov.  Tri  tetradi:  Voen- 
naya  liri\a,  1939-1942.  Moskva.  Gos¬ 
litizdat.  1943. 126  pp.  2.75  rubles. — ^War 
lyrics. 

*  Aleksey  Tolstoy.  Khozhdenie  po  mu- 
l(am.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943.  452 
pp.  18  rubles. — A  trilogy  dealing  with 
Russia’s  experiences  between  1914  and 
1920. 

^  Sergey  Vasilyev.  Pole  russ^oy  slavy. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  pisatel.  1943.  72  pp. 
2  rubles. — Sixteen  poems  by  a  vigorous 
Siberian  writer. 

*  Irina  Yassen.  Zemnoy  plen.  New 
York.  Privately  printed.  1944.  95  pp. — 
Verses  by  a  talented  member  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  colony  in  New  York. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

*  Josef  Falta.  Pres  fronty  a  pfes  hranice. 
New  York.  New  Yorksky  Listy.  1944. 
255  pp.  $1.50. — Letters  from  a  refugee 
who  escaped  from  Czechoslovakia  in 
1939. 

M  Otakar  Odlozilik,  Editor.  Zitrel(  (To¬ 
morrow).  Vol.  III.  New  York.  New 
Yorksky  Dennik.  1944.  154  pp.  $1.00. — 
A  third  volume  of  essays  on  world  prob¬ 
lems  by  Czechs  in  the  United  States. 

Unclassified 

*  Francis  Bolek.  Who’s  Who  in  Polish 
America.  New  York.  Harbinger  House. 
1943.  579  pp.  $5.00. — A  biographical  di¬ 
rectory  of  Polish-American  leaders  and 
distinguished  Poles  resident  in  the 
Americas. 

*  George  C.  Divry.  Greeft^  Made  Easy. 
New  York.  Divry.  1944.  175  pp. — For 
schools  or  for  self-help.  Second  edition. 
^  Gyorgy  Kemeny.  Elet  Konyve.  De¬ 
troit.  Privately  published.  1944. — The 
collected  verses  of  a  prominent  Hun- 
garian-American  journalist. 

*  Simon  Koster.  De  Sneeuwbal.  New 
York.  Querido.  1943.  272  pp.  $2.50.— 
Murder  in  a  Dutch  city. 

*  Simha  Rubinstein.  Israel.  New  York. 
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Bloch.  1943.  136  pp.  85  cents. — Bright 
and  well-made  text-book  for  second  and 
third  year  pupils  in  Hebrew. 

K  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.  ^  Con¬ 
versation  Grammar  of  the  Hindustani 
Language.  New  York.  Frederick  Un- 
gar.  1944.  459  pp.  $6.00. — ^With  some 
aid  for  acquiring  the  elements  of  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic,  without  which  Urdu 
cannot  easily  be  mastered. 

Scandinavian  Plays  of  the  T wentieth 
Century.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1944.  176  pp.  $2.00. — ^First 
series,  Schildt,  Bergman,  Lagerkvist, 
Josephson.  Introduction  by  Alrik  Gus¬ 
tafson. 

^  Vijayarai  K.  Vaidya.  Gujarati  Sahit- 
yani  Rupa  Rel(ha  (Oudines  of  Gujarati 
Literature).  Bombay.  N.  M.  Tripathi. 
400  pp. — A  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  literature  of  one  of  the  leading 
linguistic  groups  in  India. 


Sur  of  Buenos  Aires  for  May,  1944,  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Jean  Giraudoux. 

“The  new  Mexican  poetry  rises  out  of 
four  different  roots;  Gonzilez  Martinez, 
or  the  sentiment  of  philosophic  grief; 
Ram6n  L6pez  Velarde,  or  the  discovery 
of  irony  and  the  imagery  of  everyday 
life;  Juan  Jos6  Tablada,  or  synthesis,  ex¬ 
altation,  and  universality;  Alfonso  Reyes, 
or  the  intellectual,  the  subtle  and  pure 
expression.” — Jorge  Carrera  Andrade, 
in  Tomorrow,  August,  1944. 

According  to  Letras  de  Mexico,  R6- 
mulo  Gallegos  remarked  in  connection 
with  the  accusation  that  his  Doha  Bar¬ 
bara  is  plagiarized  from  Jos6  Eustasio 
Rivera’s  La  Vordgine.  “At  the  time  I 
wrote  Doha  Barbara,  I  had  not  yet  read 
La  Vordgine.” 

The  April,  1944,  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  articles  on  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  secured  its 
independence  on  February  27,  1844. 


The  French  actor  Louis  Jouvet  and 
his  own  Parisian  company  are  present¬ 
ing  French  classic  plays  in  Mexico  City. 
Since  educated  Mexicans  are  very  likely 
to  speak  French,  he  should  draw  large 
audiences. 

“In  his  historical  and  spiritual  vision, 
his  command  of  events  and  lives,  the 
mind  of  Martinez  Estrada  impresses  me 
as  the  most  mature  among  the  essayists 
and  critics  of  our  America.” — Eduardo 
Mallea,  m  The  Nation. 

The  popular  Brazilian  writer  Erico 
Verissimo  is  visiting  professor  this  year 
at  the  University  of  California. 

GOING  BLIND 
By  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
(Translated  by  Herman  Salinger) 

She  sat  just  like  the  other  ones  at  tea. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  she  lifted  up 
not  quite  the  way  the  others  did,  her  cup. 
And  once  she  smiled:  a  smile  it  hurt  to 
see. 

And  when  they  stood  and  chatted  by 
their  chairs 

and  slowly,  quite  as  chance  might  have 
it,  walked 

through  all  those  many  rooms  (they 
laughed  and  talked), 

I  saw  her  follow  as  they  went  in  pairs. 

She  was  withdrawn,  like  one  who  waits 
beyond 

a  turn  of  time,  to  sing  before  a  crowd; 
upon  her  clear  eyes  (happy,  almost  - 
proud) 

light  fell  as  if  from  outside  on  a  pond. 

She  followed  slowly,  and  she  felt  her 
way, 

as  though  she  still  must  overcome  some 
thing; 

and  yet,  as  if,  after  a  certain  day, 
her  steps  would  lift  and  lighten  and  take 
wing. 

— (From  Fantasy,  Pittsburgh) 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Letters  of  Mary  W,  Shelly 

Collected  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  L.  .  JONES 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  eloped  with  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and 
at  eighteen  wrote  the  thriller  Frani^enstein.  In  her  correspond¬ 
ence  we  meet  the  chief  figures  of  the  Romantic  Period  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy:  Byron,  the  Leigh  Hunts,  John  Howard  Payne, 
Washington  Irving,  and  many  others.  This  is  a  “substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  information  we  possess  about  Mary  Shelley  and 
the  men  and  women  whom  she  knew.” — T he  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

769  pages,  illustrated,  two  volumes.  Set,  $12.00 


The  Western  Journals  of  Washington  Irving 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  JOHN  FRANCIS  McDERMOTT 

The  five  extant  journals,  here  published  with  complete  annota¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time,  were  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Tour  on 
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